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ABSTRACT 

The final report of an investigation of colleges and 
universities that received substantial support through Title III of 
the Higher Education Act is presented . The object ive was to determine 
the significant accomplishments that could be associated with the 
federal or other external investments. Site visits and case studies 
were undertaken with a sample of 51 institutions, with special 
attention to selected developmental activities. After an overview of 
the study, the history of Title III, and the nature of institutional 
development, characteri sties of the sample institutions and 
development activities are described. Attention is also directed to 
criteria for selecting institutions that are viable or vulnerable , 
and factors that influence development. Additional analyses cover a 
structure for defining and viewing developmental activities as a unit 
of analysis, and the ways activities may contribute to the broader 
institutional viability specified by Title III. Finally, the 
interactions of fiscal, management , and program activities, and 
implications for Title III are discussed, as are special issues and a 
model for development. Information on the study methodology, an 
executive summary, current Title III legislation and regulations, and 
questionnaires are appended. (SW) 
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Preface 



One of the principal investigators recalls a day in December 1966, when 
he dropped in on a respected colleague and old friend at 7th and D Streets in 
Washington. The friend, Dr. Willa Player, seemed near tears. The objects of 
her concern were two tables stacked as high as her assistant could reach with 
the first batch of HEA Title III proposals. l! We f ve not only got to find a way 
to read these, 1 ' she said, "but also to make sound judgments." That brought to 
mind the prayer of Ernest Hemingway's old man who said "Oh Lord, the sea is so 
big, and my boat is so small...." 

The Title III program is today some eighteen years old; the 1966 alloca- 
tion of five million dollars has grown, in the 1983 fiscal year, to $129 
million not including two substantial supplements, with further increase to 
$134 million anticipated for fiscal 1984. Hundreds of institutions serving 
students from low-income backgrounds have received financial assistance for 
activities designed to improve their quality and their viability, and to help 
them "enter the mainstream of American higher education." One wonders at this 
point, with apologies to Dr. Broadus Butler who helped draft the original 
legislation, if perhaps those institutions had not always been in one of the 
vital mainstreams. They served their student constituencies faithfully and 
well, and continue to do so. They developed creative programs and produced 
many graduates who have entered the professions and technical skill areas, and 
continue to do so. Yet, from many perspectives, the sea is still so big, the 
boat so small. . . . 

It was therefore with a profound sense of excitement that we accepted the 
opportunity of taking a close look in 1982-83 at a number of institutions that 
had received substantial grants through the Title III program, with a mandate 
to seek out the significant accomplishments that could be associated with the 
Federal or other external investments. The contract called for visits to a 
sample of 50 institutions, with special attention to selected developmental 
activities through a case study approach. We found a considerable range of 
faculty attitudes, staff functions, student aspirations, academic and tech- 
nical programs, values, hopes, crises, hurdles, and levels of enthusiasm for 
the future. As we talked with administrators and faculty, we perceived such 
institutional climates as continued frustration, smug complacency, quiet 
confidence, and exhilaration in meeting challenges well. We were sometimes 



caught up in the neon jungles surrounding the urban institution; or, we walked 
dark and lonely rural roads at night to the area's best fast-food restaurant 
to discuss what we had learned that day. We talked with beautiful dark eyed 
Native American students , for the first time so far (50 miles) from home , 
excited about their coursework and opportunities; with a young black man only 
four years away from the hopelessness he had experienced in a Baltimore 
ghetto, now preparing himself with deserved confidence for the CPA exam; with 
groups of freshmen intent on developing their basic academic skills and 
choosing meaningful career options. The overwhelming and pervasive emotion 
was one of awe and respect for the number of young lives affected, for the 
dedication and competence of the faculties, for the excitement of new accom- 
plishment, for the new integrities of so many of the institutions—and for the 
professional maturity that the Title III program has helped these institutions 
to achieve. 

We acknowledge a deep and profound debt to the Federal project oi^icer 
with technical oversight responsibility for this research, Dr. Sal Corrallo of 
the Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, U.S. Department of Education. 
Dr. Corrallo, deeply involved in the prior ED contracted evaluations of the 
Title III program and as an advisor in many of the substantive decisions by 
Title III program management, maintained from the outset that the basic 
concerns not be limited to those that traditional design considerations 
permitted, but rather take on the larger and more elusive issues of what 
constitutes and what prompts overall effective institutional development, with 
particular attention to fiscal health and viability. His constant emphasis 
was not just the developmental activities of apparent merit, however supported, 
but also those larger contextual factors that made a demonstrable difference 
in the security, vitality, quality, and self-sufficiency of the institution as 
a whole. 

The principal investigators, of course, must assume responsibility for 
any errors of judgment or generalization from the experience. But we--and t-he 
Title III Program staf f—recognize that Dr. Corrallo 1 s experience and insight 
into Federal education programs , the Congressional intent for Title III , and 
what institutions must do to survive and to control their destinies, provided 
valuable focal points that were unusually productive. 

In the prior management study and in the planning and field test for the 
effort here reported, we were ably assisted by the Center for Systems and 



Program Development, Inc., of Washington, D.C. (CSPD) . Special th*>s go to 
its president, Ruth Perot, and the professional staff member responsible for 
the subcontract with RTI , William Ellis, now a professor of political science 
at Howard University. Both contributed in important ways to the fundamental 
conceptualizing and structuring of the present two-year study. 

We gratefully acknowledge, also, the unusual competence, dedication, and 
energy of the teams of specialists assembled to share in the site visits in 
particular, and also in the planning of the research effort and review of its 
findings. As bright and capable people of good conscience, they frequently 
debated with us vigorously; but, we all grew from one another, and are, as is 
the report, the better for it. 

The following consultants served in the present study: Robert Albright, 
formerly Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs, UNC-Charlotte , now President, 
Johnson C. Smith University; George Breathett, Director of Planning and Title 
III Coordinator, Bennett College; Robert Broughton, Vice President for Business, 
Colorado College; Ben Cameron, independent consultant; Collie Coleman, Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, Shorter College; Wade Ellis, independent 
consultant, Associate ,v an (Emeritus) Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate 
Studies, University of Michigan; James Games, Executive Director of Devel- 
opment, Marquette University; Archie Hargraves, President, West Side Organi- 
zation, Chicago, Illinois; Rose Mary Healy, Director of Institutional Planning, 
Iona College; Thomas James, Executive Assistant to the President, Spring Hill 
College; William Jenkins, Vice Chancellor for Finance and Business, N.C. State 
University; Wright Lassiter, formerly President, Schenectady Community College, 
now President, Bishop College; Sylvia Law, Chief of Accounting, Maryland State 
Department of Health and Mental Hygiene; William McFarlane, Professor of 
Philosophy and Religion, George Mason University; Warren Morgan, Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs, Paul Quinn College; Mae Nash, formerly Associate 
Director for Special Programs, NACUBO, now Vice President for Planning and 
Advancement, Paul Quinn College; Alan Pfnister, Professor of Higher Education, 
University of Denver; and Marwin Wrolstad, Vice President for Business Affairs 
and Treasurer (Emeritus), Lawrence University. 

RTI staff involved in the planning and conduct of the site visits were: 
J. A. Davis, Roderick Ironside, John Pyecha, Jerry VanSant, and Lucia Ward. 
Graham Burkheimer, Suzie Bolotin, Roger Cohen, and Tulasi Chittor assisted in 
the abstraction of statistical data from HEGIS and other ED files, and in 
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sampling and statistical analyses. CSPD staff or consultants who participated 
in the early site visits included William Ellis, Lenneal Henderson (of Howard 
University), Ruth Perot (President), and Stanley Straughter (of the CPA firm, 
Leevy, Redcross & Co.). 

Many others have been of substantial, indeed crucial, assistance. We owe 
particular debt to the presidents, chancellors, and other administrative 
officers of the institutions that agreed to participate in the research, 
select appropriate developmental activities, and arrange productive visit 
schedules. We are also indebted to the many key personnel and faculty who 
went far beyond the call of their immediate responsibilities to share their 
experiences, and to speculate with us on the issues involved in equal oppor- 
tunity, program quality, and institutional development. Including students 
and staff at all levels, as well as certain individuals no longer formally 
associated with given institutions, we interacted productively with well over 
a thousand persons. 

Many staff then or now in the Division of Institutional Development (the 
Title III Program office) of the U.S. Department of Education, provided 
immeasurable assistance in gathering and interpreting relevant materials and 
in giving unselfish and creative advice; we are grateful here, in particular, 
to John Rison Jones, Jowava Leggett, Roger Norden, and James Ormiston. 

Finally, to the able secretaries, Barbara Elliott, Linda Shaver, and 
Celestine Smith, who managed numerous operational tasks and who produced for 
us some billion words, we express our appreciation for a job well done. 

J. A. Davis 
Roderick Ironside 
Jerry VanSant 
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The Anatomy of Institutional Development for 



Higher Education Institutions Serving Students 
from Low-Income Backgrounds 

Part One: 
Description of the Study 

Chapter I 
Overview 

This chapter presents the purpose of the study as the determi- 
nation of factors associated with the effective use of Title III 
funds or other "soft" money for the improvement of the quality of 
educational programs and of the long-term viability of institutions 
of higher education. The case study methods and sample of institu- 
tions are briefly described, followed by a brief history of the 
Title III program from the original legislation (The Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965) through the current reenactment (The Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1980) . Final sections provide a working formulation 
of institutional development as a process of positive change toward 
self-sufficiency (independence from the need for Title III support) 
in terms of three operational domains: fiscal, administrative, and 
program. An overview of the content and organization of the remain- 
der of the report is also given. 

A. The Nature of the Study 

1 . The Study Objectives and Purpose 

This is a report of an intensive inquiry, employing case study 
methods, into factors affecting the current and prospective viability of a 
class of U.S. postsecondary institutions with limited resources traditionally 
serving significant numbers of students from low-income backgrounds. Via- 
bility, a term that will be used throughout this report, refers to the insti- 
tution's capacity to provide an educational program of reasonable quality, to 
meet or adapt positively to challenges that might otherwise threaten its 
existence, and toj direct and control deliberately its continued functioning. 
The institutions that were studied constitute a sample of those with substan- 
tial funding under Title III of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (and subse- 
quent reenactments and amendments) over the period 1976-77 through 1981-82. 
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Though the institutions of interest had (and in some instances, continue 
to have) significant support through Title III, our concern was not with an 
evaluation per se of the impact of this Federal investment. Rather, we were 
concerned with learning how such institutions, with their unique challenges 
from modest means and service to their particular clienteles, best use tempor- 
ary or "soft" money developmental support to improve the quality of their 
programs and their future fiscal viability. Thus, particular effort was 
directed toward identifying and extrapolating successful developmental enter- 
prise at two levels: first, at the level of the institution as a whole; and 
second, at the level of the particular discrete developmental activities, in 
which Title III or other "soft" funds were invested. 

While the institutions studied intensively were random samples of subsets 
of public and of private Title III grantees in 1981-82, the developmental 
activities themselves were selected from those that were believed, by the 
institutions 1 presidents and their chief administrative officers, to have had 
significant impact on the future security and viability of the institution. 
It was felt that such activities might provide, in effect, a window through 
which some vital aspects of the institution's overall developmental enterprise 
might be viewed. 

In short, the inquiry attempts to discover what speci ally suppo rted 
de velopmental activity may contribute to the improvement and self-sufficiency 
(independence from c ontinuing Title III support) of higher education institu- 
tions with limited current resources, how it contributes, and what institu- 
tional practices in general are associated with improvement of condition in 
regard to quality of program and prospects for survival . 

This general purpose was amplified into more specific objectives: 

(1) To determine the general factors associated with the direction of 
overall development (growth; stability; and aecliae or stagnation) 
for institutions receiving substantial support from Title III. 

(2) To identify developmental activities that seemed to be serving their 
functions well, in terms both of Federal intent and institutional 
needs and purpose, and to determine the salient factors associated 
with such specific successful investment. 

(3) To ascertain the types of impacts and consequences that develop- 
mental activities might have on institutional condition, and to 
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identify the factors associated with positive impact and consequences. 

(4) To extrapolate and postulate the general nature of institutional 
development , as the success experiences observed might suggest. 

In pursuing these objectives, the essential strategy was to explore 
excellence and meaningf ulness at the institutional and activity levels, mainly 
as perceived and reported by institution personnel themselves. The purpose 
was to learn as much as possible about success by recognizing it where it 
existed, and by attempting to understand it in terms of an array of associated 
factors. A corollary strategy, therefore, was to explore contrasts in practice 
that would illuminate development purposes, processes, and outcomes. Such 
contrasts were possible because a significant range in the quality of develop- 
ment procedures and impacts was found across the sample of institutions and 
developmental activities studied intensively. 

The particular design and research strategies do not permit any overall 
evaluation of the Title III program,, in terms of the quality of its management 
or of its impact on institutions. That was not the purpose of the research. 
Similarly, the study does not permit generalizations, regarding the develop- 
ment process or effective use of external funds, to institutions broadly or to 
all institutions undertaking the same sorts of developmental activities. 
Instead, the work proceeded under the assumptions that (1) the Congress, in 
the 1980 enactment of the Higher Education Act, indicated continuing and 
substantive interest in developmental support of certain institutions of 
higher education; (2) there have been exemplary uses made of Title III and 
other external or temporary funds by institutions eligible for Title III 
support; (3) a review of events at a sample of institutions would suffice for 
arriving at useful insights into the development process and the generation of 
hypotheses; and (4) attention to factors associated with succesful application 
of Title III funds would be instructive for Program and institutional managers. 

It was and is believed that the particular research strategy employed, 
involving an exploration of what factors of all kinds are associated with 
institutional development, should be particularly useful to institutional and 
program managers in improving the impact of developmental investment. Impor- 
tant products of the study are, in addition to this detailed report, a special 
report to institutional presidents, and a special report to Title III program 



management, each focusing on implications of the findings for improvement *of 
impact of developmental activity from those vantage points. 
2. Study Sample and Procedures 

The research procedures employed are presented in some detail in 
Appendix A. In brief, case studies were undertaken in fifty-one institutions 
that had received an average annual Title III grant of $200,000 or more in at 
least four of the five years preceding the 1981-82 academic year, and in 
1981-82. Site visits averaging two days 1 duration were made between July 1982 
and April 1983 by teams of three specialists (in higher education administra- 
tion and management, in fiscal affairs, and in evaluation of academic programs) 
drawn from a pool of 27 RTI professional staff and consultants, using semi- 
structured interview guides and a structured reporting format. Interviews 
generally included the presidents and other chief administrative officers, the 
Title III coordinator, developmental activity directors, and selected faculty, 
other administrative staff, and students; the numbers of individuals contacted 
at each institution generally ranged from 15 to 30, depending on the size and 
complexity of the campus. Extensive recourse to a variety of material, some 
assembled prior to the visits and some during, was also made: this included 
data on revenue and expenditures from the fiscal years ending in 1976 through 
1981, enrollment, and faculty counts as assembled for the annual Higher Educa- 
tion General Information Surveys (HEGIS) of the National Center for Education 
Statistics ; student aid dollars received over that period; formal audit 
reports; catalogs; self-studies and accrediting commission reports; presidents 1 
annual reports; T le III awards, 1978-1982, and selected portions of the 
institutions 1 Title III proposals and/or operating statements; and internal 
and external evaluation reports on developmental programs and activity. The 
observations and findings presented herein draw essentially from intensive 
review of these materials and the site visitor reports by the three authors, 
each of whom was frequently a member of the visiting teams. 

B. Brief History of Title III 

1 . The Origin and Nature of the Basic Legislation 

The basic Federal program of direct support to institutions of 
higher education was created by Title III of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(Public Law 89-329, enacted November 8, 1965), with that portion of the Act 
entitled "Strengthening Developing Institutions . " The Act was a reflection of 
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President Johnson's- Great Society program and was perceived by its advocates 
as following the tradition of the Morrill Acts of 1862 and 1890, the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963, and Federal support to colleges and univer- 
sities for research. Its purpose recognized the many institutions that have 
"the "desire and potential to make a substantial contribution to the higher 
education resources of our nation but which for financial and other reasons are 
struggling for survival and isolated from the main currents of academic life." 
Though conceived and applied then principally as a mechanism for providing 
support to the nation's tradiionally black institutions, at that time the 
primary higher education vehicle for black students, no reference to minority 
status of students or institutions was made. Eligible institutions were 
postsecondary institutions (admitting only persons who were high school 
graduates or equivalent) with programs legally authorized by the host state 
and accredited by a nationally recognized (regional) accrediting agency at 
least five years prior to application, that were "struggling for survival" and 
"isolated," and that were "making a reasonable effort to improve the quality of 
(their) teaching and administrative staffs and of (their) student services." 
Seminaries were excluded; and the legislation required that at least 78 percent 
of the sums appropriated be awarded to baccalaureate degree-granting institu- 
tions, thus setting a ceiling of 22 percent for 2-year colleges. 

The initial legislation also espoused a particular development strategy, 
in that two kinds of grants were authorized. The first was for cooperative 
agreements and activities among developing institutions, or between devel- 
oping institutions and "other colleges and universities" or organizations, 
agencies, and business entities. These "Cooperative Agreements" could involve 
student and faculty exchanges, faculty and administrative improvement programs 
(including graduate training, internships, and research), new curriculum and 
curricular materials, cooperative education programs, joint use of facilities, 
and "other arrangements which offer promise of strengthening the academic 
programs and the administratibn of developing institutions." A second kind of 
grant provided for "National Teaching Fellowships" to encourage "highly 
qualified graduate students and junior members of (college and university 
faculties) to teach at developing institutions." 

In the initial year, with authorization of $55,000,000 and appropriation 
of $5,000,000, awards were made to 127 institutions, from some 310 proposals 
involving 685 colleges and universities, with requests totaling approximately 
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$32,250,000. Also, funds were provided for the appointment, through the 
institutions, of 263 National Teaching Fellows. 

A third kind of grant, introduced in 1968, was the "Professor Emeriti' 1 
Program, which provided funds for subsidizing the salaries of experienced 
retired professors from "developed" institutions. The first awards covered 56 
positions in the 1970-71 academic year. 

The subsequent history of the program, probably one of the most interest- 
ing in Federal annals in terms of interaction of political interests and 
management challenges and response, is rich and complex; highlights of only 
three kinds will be provided. These are: the ye&r-by-year funding history; 
the significant challenges made as the program continued; and, the (usually 
consequent) structural changes believed to be of major import. 

2. The Funding History of Title III 

Table 1.1 presents a summary of the funding history from 1966 to the 

present . 

Table 1.1 
Title III Funding History 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1966 


$ 55,000,000 


$ 5,000,000 


1967 


30,000,000 


30,000,000 


1968 


55,000,000 


30,000,000 


1969 


35,000,000 


30,000,000 


1970 


70,000,000 


30,000,000 


1971 


91,000,000 


33,850,000 


1972 


91,000,000 


51,850,000 


1973 


120,000,000 


87,350,000 


1974 


120,000,000 


99,992,000 


1975 


120,000,000 


110,000,000 


1976 


120,000,000 


110,000,000 


1977 


120,000,000 


110,000,000 


1978 


120,000,000 


120,000,000 


1979 


120,000,000 


120,000,000 


1980 


120,000,000 


110,000,000 


1981 


120,000,000 


120,000,000 


1982 


200,000,000* 


124,416,000 


1983 


220,000,000* 


129,600,000** 


1984 


245,000,000* 




1985 


270,000,000* 





* Authorizations established by the Higher Education Act of 1980 
(P.L. 96-374). 

**This amount does not include an additional $5 million added after the 
initial appropriation for FY82 slate initiatives, and another $5 
million provided by the Supplementary Appropriations Act of 1982. 
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Thus, the program has experienced a rather remarkable growth, and has not 
been affected by the budget cuts that have marked some other Federal education 
programs. The House of Representatives has (in September 1983) forwarded to 
the White House a bill for the appropriation through Title III of $134.4 
million for fiscal 1984. 

As the appropriations have increased, so have the number of institutions 
affected and the size of the individual grants. This has engendered greater 
interest among constituents and their congressional representatives , making 
the congressional hearings preceding legislative amendments lively affairs-- 
and no doubt, has had a continuing mushrooming effect on the appropriations 
themselves. The management challenges have also grown remarkably, principally 
as a function of the increasing volume and complexity of funded activity and 
range of institutions served, but also as a function of the political impor- 
tance and the special interest groups concerned with their own class of insti- 
tution. Currently (1983), the Department of Education team cousists of a 
responsible Deputy Assistant Secretary (reporting to the Assistant Secretary 
for Postsecondary Education); a Director of the Division of Institutional 
Development with two staff assistants; a Program Development Branch of that 
Division including a Policy Planning Section, an Evaluation Section, and a 
Data Acquisition and Analysis Section, together containing some seven profes- 
sional staff persons; and, a Program Operations Branch containing some 19 
staff persons, divided into sections responsible respectively for the Northern 
Middle, and Southern sectors of the U.S., and with each section responsible 
for oversight of approximately 175 grantees. 

3. Significant Challenges to the Program 

The program has always had a remarkable susceptibility to challenges 
by individually vested interests of one kind or another. These have involved 
individuals, associations, formal adversarial reviews, Congressional inquiries 
and involvement of individual Congressmen on behalf of a constituent 
institution. 

At thti individual level, the first known challenge was a scathing report 
contained in a manuscript dated September 1966 which, though never published, 
either set or presaged a tone to be oft repeated in the following years. En- 
titled "Report on Title III of the Higher Education Act of 1965" and written 
by a recruiter of black students and member of the faculty of the University 
of Mississippi Law School, its tone is summarized by the excerpt below: 
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...I believe that the high dreams which accompanied the passage of 
Title III — that the predominantly Negro colleges could be dramati- 
cally upgraded in quality — is rapidly being eroded by a stultifying 
pedestrianism on the part of the Title III office. The manner in 
which the program has been operated has if anything financed the 
continuation of the worst aspects of the schools it supports while 
at the same time drying much creative private support which would 
exist but for the presence of Title III monies. 

This statement went on to charge bias and inadequacy in the proposal 
review and award process, politicalization of the advisory council established 
by the legislation, dilution of the funds by spreading them too thin., failure 
to recognize such needs as basic skills training or fit of funded activity 
into a long range plan, too much control by presidents and institutions that 
were the cause of the problems, and the "fast creation" of dependencies on 
Federal support for operation or maintenance of the status quo. Yet, on the 
Washington front, the initial appropriation of $5 million was increased by a 
factor of six the following year (fiscal 1967). 

Other advisers and critics followed. There were two major critical 
reports based on brief investigation by the General Accounting Office, Con- 
troller General of the United States, in response to Congressional requests 
for appraisal. The first report, released in 1975, found many instances of 
problems in the proper interpretation and management of the Program; the 
second, released in 1979, and titled "The Federal Program to Strengthen Devel- 
oping Institutions of Higher Education Lacks Direction", concluded that 
little or no progress had been in the four years following the release of the 
earlier report. The second report was followed by the establishment of a 
special subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the U.S. Senate, 
which conducted formal hearings on November 14 and December 12, 1979. In 
these hearings, a number of Title III Program managers and overseers were 
directly challenged on the integrity of the application review, award, and 
monitoring process. Substantial managerial reorganization followed. 

4. Progressive Structural Changes in the Program 

Many significant and positive management events have molded the 
program and contributed to its present form. These include (1) the separation 
of the program, in the early 1970 ! s, into basic and advanced components, and 
the reversion to a single program through regulations published in November 
1978; (2) modifications in content and emphases, including the dropping of the 
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National Teaching Fellowships and enlarged emphasis on student services; 
(3) the move to emphasis on individual institution activity as opposed to the 
original consortium and "big-brother" strategies, and the virtual abandonment 
of the consortium; (4) the move toward and later away from emphasis on outside 
agencies and consultants prcviding assistance under the grant; (5) the defini- 
tion, refinement, and objectif ication of the eligibility criteria; (6) the 
addition of special emphasis on activities that might improve administrative 
and management effectiveness; and (7) renewed and vigorous emphasis on self- 
sufficiency (outside of Federal support) as a necessary outcome. Each of 
these will be discussed br efly, in terms of precipitating situation and 
outcome. 

Early experience with the applications for assistance and the Program 
operation under the awards revealed that v:hile some institutions presented 
reasonable and orderly developmental options, others seemed to flounder con- 
siderably in deciding or knowing where to start. In 1972, the Program was 
divided into two components: the Basic Institutional Development Program 
(BIDP) , which focused on developmental planning through (renewable) one-year 
awards, and the prioritizing of particular needs; and, the Advanced Institu- 
tional Development Program (AIDP) , focusing on development through special 
multi-year exploratory activities enroute to a permanent place in the insti- 
tution's ongoing operation. The AIDP awards were directed, at least in 
theory, to the stronger institutions deemed capable of achieving self- 
sufficiency through developmental activities supported by a large, single 
grant; grants were technically non-renewable. Planning, Management, and 
Evaluation (PME) activity was also required, as were certain management 
reports (involving formal PEMs or Performance Evaluation Methods, and showing 
attainment of milestones and objectives); consortium memberships were also 
required. Although BIDP made smaller one-year renewable awards to institu- 
tions judged weaker, planning activities were a frequent early requirement 
there as well, and many of the activities were virtually indistinguishable in 
content from the activities funded under AIDP. This division into AIDP and 
BIDP was abandoned after 1978, principally (we believe) because of the poli- 
tical problems associated with the status hierarchy that some institutions 
found invidious, but also because of some management problems in the separa- 
tion of program staff for assignment to the two different responsibilities. 
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The Title III program had, in effect, become two programs; the basic legisla- 
tion had provided for a single program. And, the AIDP concept of a long-term 
but non-renewable award became politically indefensible as some AIDP insti- 
tutions received their second or third "non-renewable" awards. 

With increasing demands for special remedial treatment beyond those that 
the Special Services Program with its attendant restrictions could serve, and 
with many of the Title III institutions feeling a need to invest more con- 
certed effort in student services like counseling, tutoring, and study skills 
assistance, special emphasis on this area as a developmental activity began to 
emerge in the early 1970 ! s, following vigorous lobbying by institutional 
representatives working in this area. At the same time, the teaching fellow- 
ships portions fell into some decline, principally from the fact that they 
seemed to serve as temporary, stop-gap measures. 

The original big-brother approach emphasizing bilateral arrangements with 
one or more strong institutions declined continuously over the years until its 
virtual abolishment, along with special-purpose consortia or groups of similar 
institutions sharing resources, in FY 1981, probably because the more effec- 
tive developmental work was that done at home by those who would have to live 
with their accomplishments and failures, and the lower degree of real involve- 
ment at the institutional level if the participant was a provider rather than 
a consumer. Also, sharing of resources was not always found to be an easy 
activity to carry off, given the diverse institutional politics of the sharing 
campuses involved in the consortia: the drive was to have and control, not to 
borrow (although there were some remarkable successes in sharing needed 
resources). 

The original act permitted private firms to serve as bilateral partners 
or consortium members; as allocations and involved institutions increased, a 
number of specialized assisting agencies sprang up or developed to help the 
institutions with proposals and developmental activities. This particular 
big-brother strategy had the appeal of highly specialized assistance that hard 
pressed Program staff could not provide, b.ut it alsd appeared to lead in some 
instances to abuses, or to significant portions of the institutional grants 
supporting activity and overhead of the several private groups that had devel- 
oped extensive account portfolios with Title III support. The GAO reports and 
Senate hearings noted the abuses, and the emphasis on assisting agencies began 
to wane at the turn of the current decade (the $10,000,000 dip in FY 80 
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allocation was specifically tied to this reduction, although the almost- 
complete deemphasis on assisting agencies did not occur until FY81). 

Perhaps one of the more critical elements in the development of the 
Program came as a result of attempts to define appropriateness of the institu- 
tion for support in terms more workable than "isolation firom the mainstream, " 
or than by trying to define a "developing institution/ 1 The early 1970s saw 
some attempts to make the criteria move objective, involving attention to such 
matters as library holdings or the proportion of faculty without terminal 
degrees; this still left eligibility a matter of some subjective merging of 
such factors. Following vigorous internal consideration, the Program intro- 
duced, in 1978, an eligibility formula tied to a concept of level of institu- 
tional need (based on comparative per student Educational and General Expendi- 
tures) and level of service to low-income students (based on Federal aid 
received by the students). More will be said later about the specifics of 
this important change that served to provide objectivity to the eligibility 
determination, but the change provided an orderly and less controversial set 
of standards than those of the subjective and discretionary processes pre- 
viously employed. 

The GAO reports mentioned earlier took critical note of the fact that 
although the purpose of Title III involved weaning institutions from the need 
for Federal support, many institutions had continued in the Title III program 
virtually from the beginning. As experience with the Program accumulated, and 
as a major feature of the AIDP thrusts, there was a decided move to stress 
institutional management development activities, with considerable popularity 
of grants for the development of Planning, Management, and Evaluation Systems, 
and associated fiscal and student data Management Information Systems— an 
emphasis still preserved. This probably signaled an increasing awareness of 
the importance of good management at the institutional level, and the recog- 
nition that many of the institutions traditionally supported were indeed 
suffering from primitive accounting procedures and delayed management infor- 
mation reports. 

The final move was one signaled by both GAO reports: that the Program 
was not intended to be a Federal subsidy for operational support, but a matter 
of providing boot-strap assistance toward later self-sufficiency and indepen- 
dence from Federal support. This emphasis was made explicit in the 1980 
legislative enactment, and put firmly into place by the Department of Education 



under the new Administration when the 1980 legislation became effective in 
controlling the awards for FY 1982 and subsequent years. 1 We now turn to a 
specific examination of the Congressional intent of Title III as defined in 
particular by the current legislation. 

C. Definition of Institutional Development in Terms of Title III Intent as 
Expressed Through the 1980 Legislation 

The Title III program management study by RTI preceding the inquiry 
reported herein had as one of its major purposes the clarification and precise 
specification of the intent of Title III, as defined by the statutes, the 
successive regulations, and by practice (e.g., as manifest by eligibility 
formulas, specifications of unallowable costs, and other aspects of standard 
operating procedure). In 1980-81, the Title III program appeared, from these 
perspectives, to have the essential objectives presented schematically as 
desired outcomes in Figure 1.1. 

The ultimate objective of the Title III Program was stated as the main- 
tenance and enhancement of higher educational opportunity for low-income (and 
minority) students. In the logic of Title III, this involved maintaining or 
increasing the numbers of low-income students receiving higher education, and 
improving the quality of the education programs provided. That, in turn, was 
to be accomplished by providing fiscal support through Title III to colleges 
and universities traditionally serving such students, to enable the institu- 
tions to survive and to improve the quality of their offerings and services. 
(Title IV, having to do with Federal student assistance programs, is also 
concerned with the enhancement of educational opportunity for low-income 



The Congress, in enacting the 1980 legislation that became effective for 
awards made in and after fiscal 1982, provided some clarification and, in 



1 The developmental activities studied intensively in the current research 
were all funded under the legislation and accompanying regulations effective 
prior to 1982 when the 1980 legislation became effective. Some activities 
involved are no longer allowable under the new 1980 legislation, and all 
reflect earlier philosophies than those stressed in the currently applicable 
legislation and regulations. Because the current policy and practices provide 
the context in which any findings from this study must be applied, specific 
attention to the new legislation and regulations was given in the conceptuali- 
zation of our approach, as outlined in detail in the introductory section of 
Chapter III. 



students . ) 
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OUTCOMES 



Improved Viability of 
Institutions Serving 
Low Income Students 



Increased Self-Sufficiency 
of Institutions Serving 
Low Income Students 



Increased Numbers of 
Low Income Students 
Served 



Improved Quality of 
Educational Program 



Improved Opportunity 
for Low Income 
Students 



Figure 1.1. Interpretation of Outcome Objectives of the Title III Program in 
Fiscal Years 1980 and 1981. 

SOURCE: Davis, J. A., & Ironside, R. A. An Evaluability Assessment of the 
Strengthening Developing Institutions Program. Research Triangle" 
Park, NC: Research Triangle Institute, September 1981. 



effect, challenged sharply the notion of continuing indefinitely a subsidy 
kind of support for institutions that remained, after a "reasonable" period, 
in continuing need. The stated purpose for Part A, the "Strengthening Insti- 
tutions Program," is [Public Law 96-374, Section 311(a) (94STAT. 1391)] : 

...to improve the academic quality, institutional management, and 
fiscal stability of eligible institutions, in order to increase 
their self-sufficiency and strengthen their capacity to make a 
substantial contribution to the higher education resources of the 
Nation^. 

and, for Part B, the "Special Needs" Program [Public Law 96-374, Section 321(a) 
(94STAT.1393)], 

...to provide for a program of short-term federal assistance to 
strengthen the planning, management, and fiscal capabilities of 
institutions with special needs. 

Further, Parts A and B prescribe identical vehicles (or "activities") 
that may be funded toward the accomplishment of these purposes. They are 
[Public Law 96-374, Sections 311(b) and 321(b)]: 

(1) faculty development; 

(2) funds and administrative management; 

(3) development and improvement of academic programs; 

(4) acquisition of equipment for use in strengthening funds management 
and academic programs; 

(5) joint use of facilities such as libraries and laboratories; and 

(6) student services. 

(Part C of the legislation provides, in effect, a matching incentive for 
institutions eligible under Parts A or B, and thus in terms of objectives and 
vehicles is an extension of these parts.) 

The notion of seeing such money support the development of both higher 
quality programs and of capabilities that would ultimately permit the 
institution to survive without Federal support , as opposed to continuing 
Federal subsidy or support, has, in effect, always been an intrinsic part of 
the intent. The proposition of developing capability to survive is more pala- 
table than simple support that would maintain dependence. Yet, over the years 
from 1966 to 1982, many institutions received continuing funding, and Title III 
Program staff at least privately cited concerns that without continuing 



support some of the institutions would not survive, or would suffer serious 
deterioration of quality of educational program and services. 

Some important aspects of the 1980 statute, and the related regulations 
( Federal Register , Vol. 47, No. 2, January 5, 1982, pp. 540-557), however, 
show clearly the intent of the Congress with regard to the attainment of 
institutional self-sufficiency, or independence from Federal support. The 
principal provision is a mechanism that more sharply restricts the period of 
Federal support under parts of the Acf, another is a requirement for a long- 
range plan to be submitted with the application. In the General Provisions 
section, the Act states in part [Public Law 96-374, Section 341(b) (94STAT. 1397)] 
An institution, in its application for a grant, shall — 

(1) set forth, or describe how it will develop, a comprehensive 
development plan to strengthen the institutions academic 
quality and institutional management, and otherwise provide 
for institutional self-sufficiency and growth (including 
measurable objectives for the institution and the Secretary to 
use in monitoring the effectiveness of activities under this 
title). (Emphasis not in original) 

(2) ...ensure that Federal funds made available under this title 
for any fiscal year will be used to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the funds that would otherwise be 
made available for the purposes of Section 311(b) or 321(b), 
and in no case supplant those funds. 

In addition, although institutions with a 1- to 3-year grant under Part A 
may apply for subsequent 1- to 3-year grants, those receiving a grant of from 
4 to 7 years are not eligible for further assistance. The maximum duration of 
grants to an institution under Part B is 5 years. 

Thus , the instrumental objectives and strategy of the current Program may 
be stated as the provision of temporary fiscal support to institutions with 
limited resources serving low- income and minority students , for activities 
that may or will permit those institutions to develop an academic program of 
reasonable quality and .to develop the means to support it and the other 
components of the institution without continuing direct Federal assistance . 

In the beginning of Title III, the term "developing institution 11 was 
regarded generally as a euphemism for "historically black institution . 11 But 
it would now seem that institutional development in a literal sense is the 
name of the game. We now turn to the working formulation of institutional 
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development that guided the conceptualization of the current inquiry into the 
"anatomy of development. 11 

D. The Nature of Institutional Development 

1 . Development as a Process of Change 

Institutional development may be defined as the ongoing process Oi 
progressive, positive change, as institutipns respond to changing conditions 
of all sorts in their environments and thus change their own condition- An 
institution may continue to develop as long as it is iu existence; or it may 
remain in a status quo, or it may decline- The same holds true, of course, 
for any component part of an institution, although at any point in time the 
institution is the sum of its constituent parts - 

In the long term, institutions of higher education have undergone major 
structural and program changes from the point of founding to the present time. 
This has not only involved changes in subject matter prompted by advances in 
knowledge and the technologies in general, but also a broader sort of evolu- 
tion in terms of mission and function: many present-day colleges and univer- 
sities have far outstripped their initial or intermediate status, since they 
began their careers many years ago as junior colleges, secondary academies, 
normal or technical institutes, elementary schools, or highly specialized 
training centers for teachers or ministers- Similarly, some present-day 
community or technical colleges began as secondary institutes or as single- 
purpose schools. Such changes typically represent a series of forward, upward 
steps toward a larger or more important place in American higher education, 
although the idea or expectation of dramatic stepwise revisions in structure 
and program has seldom been a part of the founding purpose. Moreover, such 
changes typically require a good span of time in which to germinate and emerge 
and often involve controversy among various internal and external forces as 
result from a "natural 11 or logical flow of events. But these evolutions have 
occurred. They are a part of the history of many of our institutions and in 
themselves describe development in the broadest sense. 

Within the context of such long-term change, current or short-term change 
takes place. Here we have reference to signficant additions to or deletions 
from the program of offerings; reorganization of the administrative structure; 
creation of fiscal or information systems; and various forms of "outreach" by 
which the institution extends its services to new locations or new populations 
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These changes are perceived to be quite different qualitatively from the major 
evolutions referred to above — at least in retrospect — since those are defined 
as very broad in scope and represent major revisions in structure, possibly 
size, and certainly institutional mission. 

The more short-term aspects of development, which are the subject of this 
special report, differ in the sense that they are easier to "see" and control, 
and generally represent the results of some level of conscious planning. It 
is here that we define development in terms of "response to changing condi- 
tions of all sorts," though clearly the resulting changes decided on by a 
college or university can as often be reactive as proactive. 

The significance of all this is that many institutions have experienced 
special pressures or circumstances over the past 10 to 20 years that have 
threatened their survival. Declines in the student-age population, various 
legal requirements, a societal change in the valuing of liberal education, 
lower, apparent levels of readiness for college study, the emergence of new 
specialized careers and professions, the expansion of the community college, 
increase in the numbers who prefer to commute, new opportunities for minori- 
ties, inflationary pressures — all these and more have affected enrollment, 
retention, fiscal condition, faculty quality and morale, and even the 
colleges' place in the sun (that is, their special reason for being). Some 
institutions have closed as a result of not being prepared or able to meet 
such challenges; others have merged with or been absorbed by larger or more 
"successful" institutions. 

Yet some institutions have continued to grow in size, quality of program, 
and fiscal vitality; others threatened with continuing decline have accom- 
plished notable reversals in their attractiveness to students, their 'enroll- 
ments, their program of offerings, their fiscal viability, their attractive- 
ness to alumni and other donors and thus their endowments. How? They have 
made changes. In responding to the general situation in the nation as well as 
to their own unique circumstances, they have engaged in "development" as 
defined, and they have done so both reactively and proactively. Put another 
way, they have taken a measure of control over their situations and intervened 
in their own long-term evolutionary development by deliberately altering a 
number of current, short-term aspects of their total institutional operation. 

32 
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2. Development as a Set of Interacting Forces 

Clearly, institutional development cannot be the result of a single 
event or a single decision. Many forces and factors are involved in "ordinary" 
current operations; it seems reasonable to assume that the same would be true 
in making progressive changes in any or all aspects of current operations. In 
order to get a handle on such interacting forces and set the stage for discussing 
various ways of attacking development needs, a simple model is proposed here: 
institutional development has to do with the progressive structure, functioning, 
and consequent condition of the institution, as it may evolve over time. 

Applied to an institution in existence, structure includes physical 
facilities and human resources, educational program, administrative and manage- 
ment structure — in short, what the institution has to work with (or to use in 
generating support revenue). Functioning has to do with how the structure is 
applied to the particular educational mission of the institution (or to other 
missions it may serve), and includes such processes as resource allocation, 
exercise of policy and traditions, service delivery, decision processes, and 
the like. Condition , which at any point in time is a cross-section view of 
the stage of development, involves the degree to v/hich structure and function- 
ing interact in different ways that sustain and enhance the institution, and 
may be reflected through such constructs as quality of program or impact on 
students and community or nation, or through such indices as those for fiscal 
assets or current risk position. Finally, development , expressed as successive 
changes in condition, may be understood through examining how structure and 
functioning have contributed to those changes. Change is an instrumental 
criterion toward enhanced viability as the ultimate criterion. 

For current purposes of understanding how particular developmental efforts 
impact on an institution and its condition at any point, it would be useful to 
distinguish three kinds of developmental activity, each of which can be postu- 
lated to have a unique and necessary role to play in an effectively developing 
institution, although not necessarily occurring at the same time nor directed 
to the same institutional purposes. These are (l) educational and student 
support service program development activities , or those concerned directly 
with improving the educational program, its quality, and its impact on students; 
(2) administrative and management development activities , or those concerned 
with improving the functioning of the institution as a whole through 
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improved general management practices; and (3) fiscal development activities , 
concerned directly with improving revenue, the allocation of fiscal resources, 
and control of the mix of factors that interact to determine overall fiscal 
condition and propsect. 

Further, these three components or domains interact in various important 
ways, regardless of the particular "stage 11 each happens to be at at a parti- 
cular time, and in sum they define institutional functioning in the most basic 
sense. Thus they are also necessarily involved and synergetic in institu- 
tional development (which implies improvement or enhancement). Developmental 
activities in the program area involve the; -creation of new student support or 
educational programs and/or the creation of (improved) capability to deliver 
these programs and services. Developmental activities in the management area 
involve the improvement of the process by which decisions among program devel- 
opment priorities and investment of funds and resources are made, their opera- 
tion monitored and facilitated, their impact and consequences evaluated, and 
oil or part of their outcomes are incorporated into the institutional struc- 
ture. Developmental- activities' in the fiscal area involve, at least, improve- 
ment in the continuing assessment and elaboration of the institutional condi- 
tion, or the search for new sources and amounts of fiscal support (e.g, , a 
program designed to attract new funds). 

E. Overview and Organization of This Report 

This report is divided into five major parts. Part One, which includes 
this introductory chapter and Chapter II following, provides a description of 
the purposes and scope of the study and a brief description of the institu- 
tional sample. 

Part Two is concerned with what we believe are the major lessons learned 
about institutional development as a wholistic, organic process. Chapter III 
describes how we distinguished, in a criterion sense, the institutions in the 
case study sample that were believed to be positively viable -in a developmen- 
tal sense, from those that were "vulnerable," or facing grave survival risks 
without significant progress. Chapter IV presents in particular the process 
characteristics (the independent variables) that appear to explain positive 
development, with some contrasts of how similar factors appear to operate at 
the institutions believed to be vulnerable. 
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Title III operates, in effect, through one or (usually) more discrete 
funded activities. In Part Three, the focus is on specific activities carried 
out for developmental purpose. Chapter V provides a structure for defining 
and viewing developmental activities as a unit of analysis; Chapter VI postu- 
lates the variety of ways we feel activities may contribute to the broader 
institutional viability insofar as Title III intent is concerned. Chapter VII 
reports the findings with regard to intrinsic and extrinsic (i.e., in relation 
to institutional contexts and processes) factors that are associated with 
successful developmental activities deemed to meet the criteria of 
effectiveness . 

Part Four is, in general, an attempt to put all the essential pieces 
together — to examine how the three activity domains (fiscal, management, 
program) interact, with special attention to implications for Title III (Chap- 
ter VIII); to examine a number of special issues (e.g., differences in the 
basic proposition for public vs . private, two- vs . four-year, traditionally 
black institutions, stages of readiness, and particular implications for 
Title III) (Chapter IX); and to draw from tlv~ findings a model or functional 
blueprint for development (Chapter X). 

The final section (Part Five) presents, as Chapter XI, an executive summary 
of the findings and implications. 

Appendices include: 

A — A brief description of study methodology and procedures. 

B--The executive summary of the preceding management study on which the 

current inquiry is partially based. 
C--Current Title III legislation and regulations. 
D — Copies or summaries of instrumentation used in this study. 
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Chapter II 



Description of the Samples of Institutions 
and Developmental Activities 

The institutions and developmental activities were selected in ways 
that would support the stated purposes and research strategies 
employed, but which limit applications and generalizations for other 
purposes. This chapter describes the sampling procedures for insti- 
tutions and for developmental Activities, and provides descriptive 
data characterizing the institutions involved as well as the total 
group of institutions with prime Title III grants in FY82. These 
background statistical data should be helpful to the reader in 
illuminating the particular segment of American higher education on 
which findings presented later are based. 

A. Characteristics of the Sample Institutions 

1 • Some Implications of the Sampling Procedures 

The sampling procedures were basically purposive; as explained in 
the technical appendix concerned with procedures (Appendix A), the effort was 
directed at selecting institutions where Title III effects, if any, should be 
visible because of significant dollar amounts of support over the past five or 
six years. One cannot under these circumstances safely generalize any findings 
to the populations of all funded institutions in 1981-82, and certainly not to 
all eligible institutions nor to higher education institutions in general. 
The selected institutions were random samples of the 158 public and private 
institutions that have been the larger and continuing winners in the Title III 
competitions; there is a possibility that such a group could represent insti- 
tutions ..Struggling for an undue length of time to establish self-sufficiency, 
institutions apparently making efficient use of funds toward achieving self- 
sufficiency, or both (that both are represented tends to be confirmed by the 
findings). In any case, the findings concerned with the sample employed in 
this study cannot be safely generalized except to the portion of the larger 
population grossly characterized by (1) eligibility, in 1981 or earlier for 
Title III support, and (2) that had had 5 or 6 years of continuing support 
averaging $200 ,000 per year or more. 

Characteristics of the institutions in the sample should be noted care- 
fully, as a guide to alternative hypotheses and explanations of any findings 
with regard to understanding institutional development in the particular 
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contexts these schools provide. This section is concerned with such a descrip- 
tion, and provides comparisons with the larger population of 537 institutions 
that were funded under Title III for the 19S1-82 academic year. 

2. Comparison of the Sample with the Population of all Institutions 

with FY 81 Funding on Basic Institutional Descriptors and Title II I 

Funding History 

Tables II-l through II-5 provide a contrast of institutions in the 
population and the sample in terms of type (control and program), ethnicity, 
enrollment, age, number of years funded over the 6-year period from 1976-1981, 
prior AIDP/BIDP experience, and status on the several Title III eligibility 
index components . 

The most striking difference is that, while only 15 percent of all insti- 
tutions with Title III programs in 1981-82 were traditionally black, a little 
over half of the sample (representing those more substantially funded in terms 
of dollars and period of time) were traditionally black. The sample also has 
a larger proportion of private institutions (6l percent) than the population 
(51 percent); a larger proportion of 4-year institutions (80 percent) than the 
population (68 percent); a larger proportion of private 4-year institutions 
(59 percent) than the population (48 percent); and a smaller proportion of 
public 2-year institutions (18 vs. 28 percent). It may be reasonably assumed 
that these differences tend to characterize the institutions more likely to 
have received substantial and' continuing support over the 1976-81 period. 

The Title III program made grants of two kinds over the period from 1973 
to 1979: Basic Institutional Development Program (BIDP) Grants for institu- 
tions felt by Title III program staff .to require a year or more of basic 
planning prior to major developmental investment, and Advanced Institutional 
Development Program (AIDP) grants for institutions believed to have good 
momentum on reasonable developmental strategies. Table II-4 contrasts the 
institutions in the population and sample in regard to AIDP or BIDP program 
history prior to 1980, when the AIDP/BIDP distinction was abandoned. The data 
principally reveal that the population has a substantially larger portion of 
schools not funded during the 1973-79 period, most of which (it may be assumed) 
were first funded under the later (single) Strengthening Developing Institu- 
tions Program (SDIP) . The data also suggest that (as would be expected > given 
the average annual award criterion) the sample is more heavily weighted with 



Table II. 1 

Type and Ethnicity of Institutions : 
Population Versus Study Sample 



!— 

1 

■ Classification 




Population 




oampie 




No. 


% 

to 


NO . 


0/ 

to 














Public 2-year 






2Q 


9 


17 


Public 4-year 




108 


20 


11 


22 


Private 2-year 




17 


3 


1 


2 


Private 4-year 




z5y 


Ho 


30 


59 


Total 




537 


(100) 


51 


(100) ; 


All Public 




261 


49 


20 


39 


All Private 




276 


51 


31 


61 


Total 




537 


(100) 


51 


(100) i 


All 2-year 




170 


32 


10 


20 i 


All 4-year 




367 


68 


41 


80 ! 


Total 




537 


(100) 


51 


(100) j 


2. Ethnicity 












Traditionally 












Black 




80 


15 


27 


53 


Other 




457 


85 


24 


47 


Total 




537 


(100) 


51 


(100) 
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Table 11,2 

Enrollment and Age (1976-81) of Institutions : 



Population vs. Study Sample 





Population 


Sample 


CharactPri«?ti r 


Max. 


Median 


Min. 


Max. 


Median 


- 

Min. 








1. 1980 enrollment 














(head count) 














Public 2-year 


39,212 


2,350 


93 


9,169 


3,664 


917 


Public 4-year 


18,067 


3,155 


766 


8,064 


3,924 


1,076 


Private 2-year 


1,962 


495 


110 








Private 4-year 


29,835 


1,002 


22 


3,169 


976 


475 


Total group 


39,212 


1,520 


22 


9,169 


1,520 


475 


2. Year founded 














Public 2-year 


1801 


1963 


1975 


1903 


1964 


1967 


Public 4-year 


1828 


1900 


1975 


1837 


1883 


1956 


Private 2-year 


1849 


1947 


1975 




* 




Private 4-year 


1794 


1892 


1980 


1838 


1881 


1955 


Total group 


1794 


1917 


1980 


1837 


1888 


1970 



Data omitted because only one institution falls in this category. 



Table II. 3 

Percentages of Institutions Funded for Five or Six Years , 
FYs 1976-81, by Type: Population vs. Sample 



Classification 


Population 


-i 

Sample ] 


5-6 yrs . <5 years 


5-6 yrs. <5 years ; 






Public 2-year 35 65 
| Public 4-year 55 45 
Private 2-year 4l * 59 
Private 4-year 46 54 
Total group 45 55 

1 


o o o o o 

o o o olo 
o o o olo 
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Table II. 4 

Numbers and Proportions of Institutions with 
Prior History of AIDP and/or BIDP Funding : 
Population vs. Study Sample 



Involvement in AIDP/BIDP 
(FY1973-79)* 


Population 


Sample 


No. % 


No. % 


Involvement in 
AIDP/BIDP (FY 1973-79)* 
AIDP only 
BIDP only 
BIDP and AIDP 
Neither (i.e., not 
funded, FY73-79) 
Total 


71 13 
202 38 
51 9 

213 40 
537 100 


15 30 

23 45 j 

13 25 i 

0 0 i 
51 100 



Note: Proportions in both populations and sample for institution by type 
do not differ significantly from proportions shown for the total groups. 



former AIDP than former BIDP institutions, if only those in the population 
that were funded during this period are used in the contrast. 

To be eligible for support under Title III, an institution must accumu- 
late a sufficient number of points on several eligibility indices to meet 
minima prescribed by the published application procedures for the particular 
year of application. The eligibility index values are particularly relevant 
in that the component parts express something of institutional resources 
(through the per-undergraduate full-time equivalent student Educational and 
General (E&G) expenditures), and family income levels of students served 
(through the pefr§£HfJgIl£ imOUflfei Of Fell awards , the per-student amounts of 
Pell plus other campuS-b^Sed awards, or the proportions of undergraduates 
receiving either Pell alone or Pell plus Campus-Based Awards). Table II-5 
provides the median values on these indices for the groups (by type) of 
institutions in the population and sample, with the individual institution 
values those drawn from the Department of Education records used to determine 
eligibility for the fiscal year 1982 competition. Thus, the data provided in 
'Table- 11-5/ are for per-student E&G expenditures for the fiscal year ending in 
1980 with numbers of students based on fall enrollment in 1979; and, the 



student aid award data are for the period from July 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980. 
It should be recognized, of course, that the institutions in the population 
and sample were judged eligible on earlier eligibility criteria (and indeed 
include some "grandfathered" institutions ; not all were eligible under the 
later FY82 formulas). Nevertheless, it is believed that the values used have 
current descriptive value. 

In general, the public 2-year and private 4-year sample institutions have 
higher per-student E&G expenditures than their counterparts in the population. 
The E&G expenditures for the public 4-year sample institutions are slightly 
lower than for their population counterparts. All sample groups show higher 
average student aid grants and proportions of students receiving Federal aid 
than the population counterparts. 

Standings on the FY82 eligibility indices were computed for each institu- 
tion in the sample. Median values by institutional category for the several 
components, with their associated point values, and the median value for the 
total point scores, are presented in Table II-6; the disposition of the sample 
institutions, by institutional category, against the FY1982 standards is shown 
in Table 1 1-7. It is significant to note that for the 30 private 4-year 
institutions, only 15 are clearly eligible under the "new" Part A-Strengthen- 
ing" program, and only one is clearly eligible under the "Part B-Special 
Needs" program. For the 11 public 4-year institutions 1 , 9 are clearly eligible 
under Part A and none are clearly eligible under Part B; and, for the 9 public 
2-year institutions, 5 are clearly eligible under Part A, and 4 are clearly 
eligible under Part B. However, almost all institutions exceed the minimum, 
waiver threshhold; two of the nine 2-year public institutions, one of the 11 
4-year public institutions , and four of the 30 4-year private institutions are 
clearly ineligible under the 1982 standards for Part A, while under Part B 
only two of the 30 private 4-year institutions are now clearly ineligible. 1 

B. Characteristics of the Sample of Institutions in Terms of Title III 



Other institutional characteristics that may be particularly relevant 
descriptors for the institutions in the case sample, considering study pur- 
poses, are presented in Tables II-8 through II- 10. 



Support 



1 Of the 51 institutions , 20 were not funded under Title III in FY82 for 
the 1982-83 academic year (when site visits were made) for a variety of 
reasons: ineligibility, application rejected, did not reapply. 
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Table II. 5 



Median Values for Eligibility Index Components 
for the Population vs. the Study Sample , 
by Institutional Type 



Index 



Population 



2-year 4-year 2-year 4-year 
Public Public Private Private 



Sample 



2-year 4-year 2-year 4-year 
Public Public Private Private 



Per student E&G 
Average amount, 

Pell Award 
Average amount, 

Pell "and 

Campus-Based 

Awards 1 

Proportion of U.G 
students with 
Pell Grants 

Proportion of U.G, 
Students with 
Pell plus 
Campus-Based 
Awards 1 



$3,068 $3,750 $4,000 $4,362 

648 883 1,073 1,113 

681 895 996 1,130 

43% 50% 73% 52% 

26% 40% 52% 46% 



$4,226 $3,599 * 

680 961 * 

727 949 * 

55% 71% * 

26% 41% * 



$4,759 
1,251 

1,231 

74% 

57% 



*. Data omitted because only one institution falls in this category. 

1 It is reasonable to expect that the average amounts, and proportions, of 
students with Pell Grants plus other campus-based awards would be higher than 
the corresponding figures for Pell grants alone. That this is not necessarily 
the case apparently derives from assumptions made by ED in defining and com- 
puting the data. This is: without record on individual student overlap for 
the two categories of aid, averages and proportions for the "Pell plus campus 
based 11 category are derived by assuming the number of undergraduate students 
receiving such awards is equal to the number receiving Pell Grants plus the 
number of undergraduates receiving other campus-based awards, divided by two. 
Incidentally, eligibility for Part A grants under the 1980 legislation uses 
Pell-grant-only data for the student need component of the eligibility 
formula, while Part B uses Pell Grant plus other campus-based awards; and, the 
E&G components vs. the student aid components are weighted somewhat differ- 
ently in forming the composite eligibility index. 
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Table 11.6 
Median Values ind jtowjatedEH^^ 

for Institutions in the $tuJy Sayle 



i. i 



fin. 



Part A 



Total Eligibility 
pt. Pell Pt. Avg. Pt. Points, Thrcshhold 
E&G Equiv. Percent Equiv, Pell Eguiv, Saiple ., Hinija__ 



2-year public ! 9 j $A , 226 15 



Hear public ! 11 
4-year private i 30 



3,599 55 
A.759 M 



.552? 88 J 680 66 155 
.7075 94 961 88 216 
.7442 94 1,251 89 196 



148 



Part B 



Pell t Avg. Total Eligibility 
p lt CB Pt- Pell Pt. Points, Threshold 
E&C Eguiv. Percent E quiv. J CB Equiv. Sample Hiniina 



$4,226 8 .2589 35 $ BJ 36 79 90 
3,599 28 .4089 43 949 35 93 123 
4,759 21 .5652 « 1,231 40 101 128 



43 
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Table 11.7 

HlPigg EliRibility and Waiver Threshholds for FY 1982 , 
and Nuibers of Case Study Institutions 
Exceeding These Threshholds, by Institutional Type 



: . ■ . 




" Part A 




Part B 














Nuiber 




Addt'l. 


Nunber 




Addt'l. 












At or Above 




Nuiber 


At or Above 




Nunber 










Eligibility 


Eligibility 


Waiver 


Eligible Data 


Eligibility Eligibility 


Waiver 


Eligible 


Data 


Eligible 


. Type _ 


N 


Threshhold 


Threshhold 


Threshhold 


for Waiver Hissing 


Threshhold Threshhold 


Threshhold 


for Waiver 


Hissing 


Both A&B 












2-ycar public 


9 


148 


5 


99 


2 1 


90 4 


45 


5 


0 


3 ,. 


4-year public 


11 


188 


9 


125 


1 1 


123 0 


62 


11 


0 


0 


4-year private 


30 


194 


15 


129 


U 0 


128 1 


64 


27 


0 


. ' 0 



;4 



'(■;■■; 
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These tables present various statistics reflecting the weight of Title III 
support for the sample institutions. Table II-8 reveals that in absolute 
dollar amounts, the average (median) annual grant for the public 4-year insti- 
tution in the sample was highest, at $483,000, with private 4-year institutions 
as a group next at $408,000, and public 2-year institutions lowest at $281,000. 
The maxima and minima, however, suggest (1) greater variability in the private 
4-year group, and (2) considerable overlap in the ranges by type. 

The institutions vary in terms of size, revenue, and expenditures. More 
important than the absolute dollar amount of Title III funds is perhaps their 
relative significance for the institutions, in terms such as the proportion of 
total Educational and General expenditures or per-student shares of these 
expenditures that the Title III funds represent. Such data are presented in 
Tables II-9 and 11-10. 

Table II-9 provides an estimate, based in this instance on the HEGIS data 
for the fiscal year ending 1980, of the proportion of total E&G expenditures 
that year represented by the average annual Title III grant amount over the 
1976-81 period. Within the 50 institutions represented in the table, the 
average Title III grant represented from about 2 to 21 percent of the total E 
and G expenditures. The private institutions are again the most variable, but 
also have, at 6.9 percent, the highest median proportional Title III revenue; 
public 4-year have the lowest median proportion, at 2.3 percent, with the 
public 2-year median at 4.8 percent. 

Table 11-10 presents an estimate, for the several groups of institutions, 
of the per-student share of the Title III grant, utilizing the 1979-80 academic 
year Title III revenue divided by the fall 1979 undergraduate FTE enrollment. 
The range is from $80 to $1,021 for the 50 institutions considered (the one 
private 2-year institution is excluded); median values for the groups by type 
are $145 per student for the 4-year public institutions, $276 for the 2-year 
public institutions, and $342 for the 4-year private institutions. 

C- Characteristics of the Activities Selected for Study 

Institutions in the sample were asked to nominate up to four developmental 
Activities in each domain (fiscal, administration, program) according to a 
definition and form provided to them. The plan was to select one Activity in 
each domain, or a total of three Activities per institution, from those 
nominated, for later intensive study during the site visits. The procedures 
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Table II. 8 



Distribution of Average Annual Dollar Amounts (1976-81) 
of Title III Grants for Sample Institutions , 
b y Type (Values in Thousands of Dollars) 





Public 


Public 


Private 


Private 




2-year 


4-year 


2-year 


4-year 


Minimum 


$213 


$257 


* 


$200 


Median 


281 


483 


* 


408 


Maximum 


406 


578 


* 


780 



Data omitted because only one institution falls in this category. 



Table II. 9 



Proportion of 1980 E&G Expenditures 
Represented by 1976-81 Average Annual Dollar Amounts 
of Title III Grants for Sample Institutions by Type 





Public 
2-year 


Public 
4-year 


Private 
2-year 


Private 
4-year 


! Minimum 
Median 
Maximum 


1.6% 
4,8% 
13.0% 


2.0% 
2.3% 
9.7% 




3.3% 
6.9% 
21.1% 


Data omitted 


because only one institution falls in this category. 






Table II. 10 










Per FTE Undergradate Student Amount 
of Title III Revenue, 
Academic Year 1979-80, for Institutions 








in the Sample (by Type) 










2-year 
Public 


4-year 
Public 


2-year 
Private 


4-year 
Private 


Minimum 

Median 

Maximum 


$ 80 
276 
423 


$ 50 
145 
389 


* $ 

JL. 
fs 

•A. 


125 
342 
1,021 





Data omitted because only one institution falls in this category. 



employed for obtaining nominations and making selections are outlined in 
detail in Appendix A. 

Several aspects of the definition and procedures are mentioned here , 
however, as background for the sample of Activities that were ultimately 
selected for onsite review. First, an Activity was conceived as a separate, 
nameable function or effort that had: a budget, a leader, a timetable, a set 
of objectives and strategies aimed toward development and/or improvement, a 
mode of documentation, some identifiable outcomes, and a period of operation 
within the prior 6 years (or continuing at the time of selection). Second, 
Activities were sought that institutional personnel themselves felt had accom- 
plished something meaningful or significant in the development and/or fiscal 
viability of the institution. Third, Activities were not restricted to those 
funded by Title III in whole or in part, but included Activities considered 
developmental and that were supported by other kinds of "soft" money (e.g., 
foundation grants), or, in a few instances, regular institutional funds. 
Fourth, an effort was made to derive a variety of Activity "types" within each 
domain, sometimes resulting in selection of an option that may have been 
ranked less than first priority by the institution. In other words, we strove 
to avoid having 10-15 "basic skills" or "long-range planning" Activities, in 
the interests of obtaining a broader range of topics for review. Fifth, 
whatever the number of discrete Activities nominated, a negotiation process 
was employed in narrowing the number down to one per domain--but by virtue of 
the criteria described just above (definition and significance) , some institu- 
tions haji no fiscal Activities to nominate, some had combined fiscal-adminis- 
trative selections that emphasized one or the other domain, and a few chose to 
name only program Activities. Substitutions, by domain, were inevitable. And 
sixth, a few Activities were nominated (and selected of necessity) that were 
more in their initial developmental stages than in a more completed stage 
where significance to institutional development or viability could be assessed. 

As is apparent from the above, the selection of Activities was decidedly 
not random, among all nominations or within each domain. Moreover, given that 
institutions represented had received funds for from 5 to 15 or more develop- 
mental Activities within the period designated, the Activities selected for 
intensive study represent a small and biased sample of all developmental 
effort or all effort supported by Title III. It should also be noted that 
institutions package activities in different ways: what constitutes a single 
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Activity on one campus may be broken down into several discrete Activities on 
another. In general, we accepted the institutional definition of what config- 
uration of components constituted a particular developmental Activity, which 
was usually in agreement with the definition provided in the Title III appli- 
cations . 

The attempt was made, as noted, to select successful Activities, with the 
requirement only to select one within each of three broad categories (fiscal, 
management, and program). This procedure excludes most Activities that the 
institutions believe have not met their promise, or that were not followed up 
after the developmental period with appropriate action; thus, the design 
employed cannot yield information, even within the group of institutions 
studied, on the number, nature, and cost of developmental failures. It should 
be noted as well that there are a number of different kinds of developmental 
Activity within each category. To answer such questions as the range of 
success within, say, PME-MIS Activities, or the comparative impact among 
several different, extant approaches to improving basic skills, would also 
require a different design. As noted earlier, the study is not an assessment 
of the impact of Title III, nor of any particular type of developmental 
Activity represented in the program. Rather, it is an attempt to learn the 
developmental impact of what the institutions consider to be their best 
experiences within each category of Activity and to understand what factors 
accounted for this success. 

Of a possible 153 Activities (one per domain per institution x 51 insti- 
tutions), 150 were ultimately selected for review, as previously noted. 
Table 11-11 provides a summary description of these Activities within each 
domain, along with an indication of past and/or present sources of direct 
financial support during the developmental period. The latter, of course, 
excludes in-kind or other gratuitous assistance (which in fact was frequently 
provided). It can be seen that Title III was a source of support for the vast 
majority (136 Activities), that institutions themselves reported some level of 
contribution (142 Activities), and that many Activities were also supported by 
foundations, businesses, government grants of various sorts, and other sources. 
Table Il-ll also shows that 8 Activities were supported solely by Title III; 2 
Activities solely by the institution; and 1 solely by an outside source. 

The 150 Activities, although named in a wide variety of ways by the 
institutions, are categorized in Table II-9 in groupings that describe their 
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Table 11.11 

Acti vities Selected for Field Review, and Their Sources of Sup port: 



Sources of Financial Supp ort 



Nature of Activity Activities 



FISCAL (total 3))« 
Resource Enhancement 



Total ■ Gov't, Cownity 

Coll- Title Four Research Services State Consor- Private 

,ege nidations Grants Agency Approp. NIH NEH HSF ED tin, hmm CM other 



11 



Fiscal Data Systems 



22 



Planning, Hgmt. & Eval. 



H 

I 

H 

4> 



ADHIN ISTRATIVE (total 48) 
HIS 

PHE/HIS 



IR (Institutional Research) 



Long Range Planning 



Other Adninis. Development 
(training, developmt. office 
development, self-study, 
program evaluation, new 
unit development, recruit 
tng, and administrative 
support) 



Basic Skills 



LRC (learning Resources) 



Upgrade Specific Curricula 



i Develop New Programs 



Ins true, Improvement 



Support Services 



Arrange Enhancements 
Totals: 



10 
11 



3 
12 



10 



11 7 5 



22 21 4 



6 6 0 



10 10 
10 11 2 



10 10 



5 5 2 



10 10 1 



3 3 



12 10 3 



9 7 4 



9 10 2 



14 16 



Other Coll. Ill 
Only Only Only 



1 1 



150 



i 3 3 1 
H2 136 24 



1 1 



3 1 4 4 



5 2 



basic purpose. Some 39 fiscal Activities were classified as "resource enhance- 
ment," fiscal data systems, and "Planning, Management, and Evaluation." 
Interestingly, in proportional terms for this sample, this was the domain most 
frequently assisted by foundations. The administration domain has a total of 
48 Activities, classified as "MIS" or "PME-MIS," institutional research," 
"long-range planning," and a miscellaneous category. Certain Activities 
shared fiscal and administrative functions (as for example an MIS) but as 
field reports were studied it was possible to identify the chief focus and 
thus to classify one way or the other. 

The remainder (63 Activities) are shown in the program domain, divided 
into 7 classes. The class with the greatest frequency (16 of 63) was "support 
services," which includes personal counseling, career centers, tutoring, 
comprehensive services, and the like. 2 -Uich attention was also given to 
academic supports such as basic skills and Learning Resource Centers (LRCs), a 
total of 11 Activities; as well as refinement or new development of academic 
courses, programs, or majors (a total of 22). "Instructional Improvement" 
refers to faculty development, creation of audio-visual or other media services, 
and other approaches to revised modes of instruction and presentation. 

It should be stressed that the resulting samples of Activities not only 
reflect the biases built in as a function of the selection procedures, but 
also provide relatively few Activities in each of the finer classifications 
describing their nature and purpose. For example, only eight developmental 
Activities concerned with improving basic skills were selected; these could, 
of course, be further broken down in terms of particular basic skills addressed, 
procedures, etc. The point is that although these Activities may provide, in 
terms of study purposes, a window through which development may be viewed, 
they do not afford an adequate basis for describing the variety of approaches 
and strategies employed by Title III institutions under each classification, 
nor for generalizing about the effectiveness of Activities in the several 
classifications. Neither does the possible absence of 'a particular kind of 
developmental Activity mean that Activities of that kind were never effective. 



No consistent attempt was made to determine overlap with the Special 
Services or other Trio programs, principally because the Trio programs are 
restricted to service delivery to particular subgroups of students or prospec- 
tive students, while the Title III programs are more broadly directed . In any 
event, no clear duplication of function was found, though such could exist. 
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We should note as well that the sources and basis for judging Activities 
as successful and nominating them varied from institution to institution. In 
some instances, the nominated Activities were the president's choices, in 
others those of his council, the Title III coordinator, or some other group or 
individual acting for the president (although in all cases, nominations were 
secured through the president or his designated representative, and selections 
were confirmed as satisfactory to the president). We also note that the 
institutions clearly had an easier time with, and made more frequent nomina- 
tions of, Activities in the program domain (than in the fiscal or management 
domains). Once in the field, we found rather clearly that local evaluations 
of the selected activities sometimes varied from respondent to respondent. As 
will be apparent from the analyses reported in Chapter VII, the site visitors 
found some nominated Activities as less than successful, when examined against 
the criteria established for their assessment. These matters again stress the 
need for caution in generalizing, from the Activities nominated and selected, 
what kinds are really most effective. The value of the later examinations of 
the selected Activities resides in what they separately and collectively 
reveal about the broader dynamics of institutional development. 
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Part Two: 

Characterization of Effectively Developing Institutions 

Chapter III 

Definitions of Effective Development at the Institutional Level 



The 51 institutions selected for study were expected, on logical 
grounds, to represent a considerable variety of developmental statuses 
and of success in utilizing Title III or other external funds for 
developmental purposes. This chapter presents an account of how 
each institution as a whole was evaluated with respect to overall 
developmental status, providing a basis for extracting hypotheses 
about the underlying causes or associated factors by contrasting the 
more successful institutions with those less successful. Also 
presented are the characteristics of the resulting clusters of 
institutions, with clusters expressing the assessed status of insti- 
tutional development. 



A. The Basic Questions Posed by Title III About Institutional Development 

Two analytic frames of reference were employed in the reported inquiry. 
The first involved examination of the institutions as a whole, which is the 
subject of Part Two. The second frame of reference was an examination of the 
selected developmental Activities in the larger context provided by the insti- 
tutions, which is the subject of Part Three, 

With regard to the developmental status of the institutions studied, and 
with concern for defining and understanding development in terms of the basic 
intent of Title III, the following two key questions may be asked: 

1. What institutions serving significant proportions of low-income 
students have achieved a reasonable degree of fiscal self-sufficiency; 
are offering a program of reasonable quality (however such can be 
defined); and, appear to have secure futures within the non-Title III 
resources available to them? 

2. What factors have contributed to their self-sufficiency and program 
quality, under what natural (environmental), inherent (activity 
specific), or contrived (management or strategy) circumstances? 



This chapter is concerned with the first question of how effective devel- 
opment was defined in a context of Title III intent (as here interpreted). 
Chapter IV following is a presentation of our observations with regard to 
general institutional factors involved in in the second question. (A later 
chapter, Chapter VII, will address the question of how specific developmental 
activities appear to contribute to self-sufficiency.) 

It should be noted in passing that service to low-income students was not 
a criterion component for classifying institutions; it was assumed that the 
institutions were reasonably consistent in this regard. 

B. Classification of Institutions in Terms of Achievement of Title III 
Intent As to Effectiveness of Development 

It will be recalled that all institutions in the case study sample had 
received substantial Title III support for a period of 5 or 6 years, including 
activity funded (i» FY 1981 or earlier) for the 1981-82 academic year. These 
institutions constituted, nevertheless, a considerable variety on a number of 
indices or qualities relevant to institutional development, program content 
and quality, and attainment or progress toward self-sufficiency. As a pre- 
liminary step in analysis of what may contribute to development, institutional 
data were examined to provide a basis for classifying each as (1) "strong 11 
(institutions in a secure current position, with a trend of consistent improve 
ment over the past 5 years that seemed likely to continue in the future); 
(2) "stable" (institutions continuing from year to year in a consistent and 
reasonably secure condition); or (3) "vulnerable" (institutions in some degree 
of risk or distress). 

This tripartite distinction was chosen as the basis for the key strategy 
in the search for factors that may have contributed to current developmental 
status. It was recognized that it is fairly easy to rationalize any set of 
factors as contributing in positive or in negative ways. We were concerned 
not only with whether certain- logically positive factors were present for the 
strong institutions, but also with their absence, for the vulnerable institu- 
tions. With institutions classified into the three categories, the search for 
factors contributing to current development status could focus on differences, 
including particular applications of Title III or other soft money, among the 
institutions clustered into the strong, stable, or vulnerable categories. 
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In keeping with the basic conceptualizatirn of the institution as con- 
sisting of fiscal, management, and program domains, data and site visit reports 
on the 51 institutions were reviewed and rated independently by a fiscal 
specialist, a management specialist, and a program specialist on the quality 
of the institution's developmental status in his domain. The resulting ratings 
were used to assign institutions to the strong, stable, or vulnerable develop- 
mental categories. 

The materials reviewed independently by the three analysts consisted of 
all site-visit reports — those covering the fiscal, management, and program 
domains, and those covering the developmental activities selected; selected 
HEGIS data over the period 1976-81, including revenue by source, expenditures 
by category, undergraduate FTE enrollment, numbers of faculty, and certain 
ratios derived therefrom; and, materials collected from the Office of Institu- 
tional Development files and directly from the institutions. The latter 
included recent catalogs; self-study and/or accrediting commission reports; 
recent audit reports; presidents 1 annual reports; institutional research 
reports; and program description and evaluation reports related to the develop- 
mental activities reviewed. Although the specific focus was the period from 
1976 to the present, earlier historical information was frequently available, 
and was also considered (an excellent and extensive published history was 
available for one institution). It should also be noted that the three evalu- 
ators had served as site visitors and among them had visited 32 of the 51 
institutions. 

The evalua tors also attempted, in their judgments, to be sensitive to 
institutional type- -whether public or private, and whether 2-year or 4-year. 
For example, when examining the proportion of revenue represented by tuition 
income, or by private gifts, an attempt was made to conceptualize the signifi- 
cance in a perspective of institutions of type similar to that examined, as 
opposed to all institutions in the sample. Or: qualitative standards for 
educational programs, such as proportion of faculty with terminal degrees, 
were adjusted in terms of the kind of program offered, recognizing, for example, 
that such an index is not as relevant for a community college offering terminal 
programs as for a 4-year institution with a substantial emphasis in its mission 
on preparing students for graduate or professional study. 

It should be emphasized again that in formulating criteria for the ratings 
of developmental status, concern was with quality of functioning, not style of 
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functioning, particular procedures, or strategies. The attempt was to arrive 
at an indicative set of preliminary, condition-descriptive criteria (or depen- 
dent variables) as a basis for later determination of the associated or causal 
forces that appear to have produced the developmental states. Criteria applied 
in each of the three domains (i.e., management, fiscal, and program) will now 
be presented, followed by a brief description of the resulting clusters of 
institutions in terms of developmental status. 

C. Administrative and Management Indicators Signaling Institutional 
Development 

In the administrative and management area, the basic attempt was to 
determine positive development or improves'iant in management structure, quality, 
and functioning over the period 1976-82, and adequacy for maintenance and 
further developmental purposes in accordance with mission at the time of the 
site visit. Five areas were examined in particular: the quality and func- 
tioning of the governing board; the functioning of the president; the func- 
tioning of the management team (president and other administrative officers) ; 
the management context; and the institutional context relevant to management. 

Institutions were rated positively on quality and functioning of the 
governing board on the basis of absence of friction within the board or with 
other governing or coordinating authority or absence of friction between board 
and the president, 2 board concern with policy and fiscal matters as opposed to 
usurping responsibilities of the officers to carry out policy, appropriateness 
of composition of the board, and evidence of active and constructive involve- 
ment of its members in board affairs and on board committees. Where there was 
limited information, or where board functioning appeared pro forma or routine, 
it was assumed that the board was not a signal influence in institutional 
development, and the stable or neutral category was used. Evidences of 
frictions, conflicts, opposition to management recommendations without obvious 
bias, or lethargy or inactivity of members, placed the rating in the negative 
category. 

2 It is recognized that M absence of friction 11 can also signal lethargy or 
pro-forma functioning. Accordingly, ratings in this area were sometimes 
modified or weighted on the basis of other evidence. 
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In most instances, site visitor exposure to the president, the apparent 
impacts of his style of operation, and the perceptions of other campus respond- 
ents, permitted a clear characterization of the president or presidents over 
the period of focus. Where the president was new to role (i.e., began such 
service in the last year or two), the focus was clearly placed in. the ratings 
on the prior president or presidents (in those cases of a new president, no 
clearly significant and plausible turnaround with that new president in insti- 
tutional functioning was evident, though a number appeared to be moving in 
promising directions; the data suggest that a period of 3 to 5 years may be 
needed for a new president to establish his working relationship with the 
board, develop his administration team, and decide on priorities and achieve 
visible results in meeting them). 

Presidents were rated in the positive category on evidences of respect 
for him or her by the faculty and staff, and of impact on them as a stimulant; 
of knowledgeability about the institution, and objectivity in interpreting it 
to the site visitors; of ability to effectively delegate and monitor appro- 
priate responsibilities; of availability for the role as he or she defines it 
(e.g., not on leave or carrying heavy extra-institution responsibilities); and 
absence of any significant challenge, for whatever reason, to his or her 
tenure as president. Negative ratings were made on these dimensions where the 
evidence was to the contrary; where there was no evidence, or where func- 
tioning appeared perfunctory, the stable or neutral rating was applied. 

In the ratings of other administrative staff, attention was focused on 
the apparent knowledgeability of the senior officers about the institution in 
their area of responsibility; reasonable continuity in occupancy of the key 
positions under a given president, and confidence of the president in these 
staff; presence or absence of significant failures of any of these staff in 
their area of responsibility, or of evidence of respect for the staff member 
by those managed; and presence or absence of conflicts among the administra- 
tive team members . 

Ratings of management context focused on: effective functioning of the 
administrative team in agreement with the organization chart; agreement of 
administrators on institutional mission as it may be detected by institutional 
practices, and on institutional priorities; and provision for participation in 
a presidents council. 
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Ratings of institutional context relevant to management focused on: 
presence or absence of visible and significant crises (lawsuits, scandals, 
disruptive protests, etc.) over the last 5 years; adequacy of physical facil- 
ities; a turnaround in enrollment or the fiscal indices with a significant 
event (e.g., appointment of a new president); reasonable stability in desir- 
able faculty and staff; and (though overlapping somewhat with a comparable 
rating in the fiscal domain) the exhibition of a generally positive picture in 
enrollment and fiscal position over the last 10 years. 

Ratings in each of the five management areas were examined; then, the 
trend of the ratings in the five areas was expressed as a single rating on 
quality of institutional management, with an attempt to weight reasonably the 
individual areas in terms of the context and apparent significance of their 
impact (e.g., a neutral rating in area produced by absence of information 
rather than evidence of perfunctory functioning was generally not considered 
satisfactory evidence for changing the overall positive or negative ratings in 
other areas toward the neutral position; or, a particular crisis may have had 
overwhelming impact) . In general , there appeared to be the expected relation- 
ship among the areas . By this process, and later challenge and defense of the 
ratings by the other two readers/evaluators , 16 institutions were placed in 
the positive category of management effectiveness, 25 in the neutral category, 
and 10 in the negative category. 

D. Fiscal Indicators Signaling Institutional Development 

Fiscal rating of the institutions in the sample was based on a combina- 
tion of quantitative financial data and qualitative judgments of site visitors 
Financial statistics were drawn, as noted, from HEGIS data supplemented by 
audit reports, other financial reports, and information collected by site 
visitors. For purposes of measuring trends, data were generally collected for 
the 5-year period beginning in FY 1977 and ending in FY 1981. In some cases, 
more recent data were available. In others, reliable information later than 
fiscal 1980 was simply not available. 3 

3 As a general rule, significant data inconsistencies were observed, espec- 
ially between HEGIS financial status reports and audit reports. Variations 
were due primarily to differing assumptions behind certain line items in the 
reports or to the fact that different persons had prepared the reports in 
successive years, or that internal accounting procedures were changed. There 
was no evidence of deliberate manipulation of HEGIS data for purposes of 
misleading anyone. However, data inaccuracy and inconsistency presented a 
major problem for the fiscal aspects of this study. 
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Using fiscal worksheets prepared for this study and involving selected 
NACUBO data categories and ratios , extensive data covering revenue and expen- 
diture components, balance sheet items, financial aid, and Title III funds 
impact were collected for each institution. While all of these data were 
reviewed for purposes of fiscally rating the institutions, particular atten- 
tion was given to five data categories, specifically: 
Enrollment; 

Unrestricted current fund balance; 

Ratio of government grants and contracts to current revenue; 
Ratio of income from private gifts plus endowment income to current 
revenue (of interest primarily for private institutions); and 
Ratio of current fund balance to annual E & G expense.. 

The choice of these particular variables was made essentially on logical 
(though somewhat simplistic) grounds. Enrollment decrease, stability, or 
increase can reflect a number of essential qualities — the attractiveness of 
the educational program, the effectiveness of recruiting, the contribution to 
revenue from tuition, etc. Its significance for present purposes is further 
qualified by whether changes in enrollment are accompanied by changes in 
tuition or funding on a per-student basis While this gross index does not 
take into account the issue of optimal size for a given set of resources, it 
is reasonable to assume that declining enrollment is more likely to signal 
developmental difficulties than success. 

The unrestricted current fund balance, or the ratio of current fund 
balance to E&G expense, are an absolute or a relative index of how well the 
institution has lived within its means- While deficit spending may sometimes 
be a wise or necessary move, it is reasoned that an institution operating 
continuously or increasingly in the red is more likely to be in trouble than 
one that is breaking even or establishing a surplus (which can be used to tide 
over in a lean year or for new investment) . 

The ratio of government grants and contracts to current revenue is a 
gross index of the degree of dependency on the government as a source of 
support, although it can also relfect the degree to which the institution has 
achieved such "positive" qualities as serving Federal purposes, or versatility 
in achieving revenue support. This ratio has particular relevance, of course, 
to the Title III intent. The ratio of income from private gifts plus endow- 
ment is a more clear-cut indicator in the current context; given that this 
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source of support is relatively small for the institutions studied in com- 
parison to American higher education institutions in general, an increasing 
proportion of revenue from private gifts and endowment should be a positive 
sign. 

It is implicit in this brief elaboration of reasoning behind the selec- 
tion of fiscal indices that each can have serious flaws, or that different 
combinations signal different conditions or problems . For example , it is 
possible to find institutions with stable or increasing enrollment and an 
increasing negative current fund balance, which raises, of course, the need to 
probe further for an explanation. Has the institution been misled to over- 
spending by the enrollment increase? Has it passed an optimal size? Is it 
subject to a state funding formula that is not enrollment-driven? It is for 
this reason that, in the assessment of the fiscal indicators, an attempt was 
made to view them in combination and in light of other information about the 
institution, before assigning the institution to a development category. This 
procedure is necessarily subjective to some extent, and data quality was more 
variable than anticipated (e.g., HEGIS data did not always agree with the 
annual audit data or other computations of full-time equivalent enrollment; 
these are conditions that suggest some clean-up may be necessary for more 
rigorous statistical study of the interrelationships and meanings of the 
indices). Nevertheless, we assumed that the variables and process employed 
were sufficient for assigning institutions to the three gross developmental 
categories . 

These data were studied in terms of both current status and 5-year trends. 
Current status (that is, the most recent year for which data were available) 
was important as a static measure of fiscal viability (or distress). Trend 
factors were important as a dynamic measure of direction. The relative impor- 
tance of absolute values and trends varies. Enrollment , for example, is 
frequently a key revenue determinant and indicator of institutional momentum. 
It is most important as a trend indicator. Unrestricted current fund balance 
is a key measure of actual fiscal condition. It is most important as a static 
indicator. 

In virtually every case where fiscal indicators were decisively positive 
or negative, the judgments of site visitors regarding the quality of fiscal 
management were in accord. In cases where the numbers were ambiguous or 
neutral, site visit reports (amplified by documents such as institutional 
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reports, self-studies, evaluations, etc.) were used to confirm a neutral 
rating or, occasionally, to tip the balance to place the institution into the 
positive or negative categories of fiscal development. 

For rating purposes, factors in the site visit reports of particular 
interest included the following: (potentially causal factors underlying these 
dependent variable manifestations are discussed in the next chapter). 

Evidence of significant change in fiscal indicators and trends since 

FY 81; 

How well the institution seemed to be responding to factors in the 
external and internal environments; 

The performance, roles, and interaction of key principals in fiscal 
management; 

Distribution of and reliance on various categories of revenue; 
The accuracy and availability of financial information; and 
The apparent impact of externally funded development activities in 
the fiscal domain such as improvements in financial accounting 
procedures , establishment of computerized information systems , or 
new fund raising strategies. 

Ratings for the five data categories, confirmed or adjusted as appro- 
priate from review of the site visitor assessments , were combined to form an 
overall rating of fiscal health for each institution. By this process, with 
some later modification in the process of review and discussion among the 
study team (see section III.F), 14 institutions were placed in the strong 
category of fiscal health, 29 in the stable or neutral category, and 8 in the 
vulnerable category. 

E. Program Indicators Signaling Effective Institutional Development or 
Maintenance of Adequate/Appropriate Status 

The program is what the institution offers and promotes, and what it 
sells and delivers. Using this broad view for purposes of establishing cri- 
terion ratings, the program domain was examined qualitatively in terms of six 
major areas: (1) proportional and absolute amounts of expenditures devoted to 
instruction, and the student/faculty ratio; (2) quality and morale of faculty; 
(3) student morale; (4) quality of the academic and technical program offer- 
ings; (5) nature of student support services and instructional resources 
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available; and (6) clarity of mission as related to the program and student 
population, and the distinctiveness of institutional identity. 

In examining these areas, attention was given to program history as a 
record of change in essential mission or institutional status (e.g., from a 
secondary level program, to baccalaureate, to graduate level) since it was 
deemed important to know the basic "historical" context within which recent 
change had taken place and in which current program quality was being judged. 

With regard to instruction- related expenditures, account was taken of 
four variables showing increase, stability, decrease, or a mixed pattern over 
the comparison years , based upon HEGIS data or alternative sources . These 
were: proportion of total E&G devoted to instructional and academic expendi- 
ture, per student E&G, per student instructional and academic expenditure, and 
FTE student-faculty ratio. These "fiscal" variables were selected for their 
implied importance to the nature, extent, and delivery of program. Trends of 
increase in actual expenditures would suggest program expansion or refinement 
(including academic resources of many sorts and student support services), but 
the levels of these indices were also important to the judgments. For example, 
increases in instructional and academic expenditures coupled with reasonable 
decreases in student-faculty ratios (to a level in the neighborhood between 
1:15 and 1:20) were generally viewed as positive indicators. However, where 
the ratio fell below 1:15, there was concern over an uduly expensive faculty 
at non- research undergraduate institutions; where the ratio exceeded 1:25, 
there was concern that faculty were spread too thin; thus, negative ratings 
were suggested. Similarly, with regard to proportion of total E&G devoted to 
instruction/academic costs, a basic rule of thumb was that a level above 40 
percent at the most recent date would indicate "strength" even though there 
had been stability or a small decrease in that variable. The very complexity 
inherent in juggling increase-decrease trends, actual levels , amounts of 
change, and interactions among these indices forced the rater to make conjec- 
tures rather than absolute judgments. 

Review of faculty quality and morale were based on such general subfactors 
as proportion of terminal degrees, stability, research activity, participation 
in renewal opportunities, apparent commitment to the job, acceptance of the 
mission and the student populations served, and evidence of active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the institution. Current status in these dimensions as 
well as meaningful change over recent years (e.g., terminal degrees, attitudes, 
and professional development) were taken into account via study of available 




data of record and site visitor exposure to the perceptions and reactions of 
an array of faculty, department chairs, deans, and others. Observation in 
classrooms, faculty meetings, and informal settings was also employed in 
developing generalized impressions of these qualities. Positive ratings were 
assigned, on the basis of the evidence from the site visitor reports and other 
materials across a majority of subf actors, including absence of open or 
restrained friction with the administration. Negative ratings were assigned 
where the preponderance of impressions was to the contrary. Where there was 
little or no evidence or where overall quality and energy appeared to be 
pedestrian, a neutral rating was indicated. 

Student morale was rated on the visitors 1 broad impressions during the 
visit as well as on faculty and staff perceptions as reported. Effort was 
consistently made to talk informally with students, observe academic and 
social settings (formal and informal), and to interview students in groups 
related to particular programs of interest. Where overall morale, involve- 
ment, energy, appreciation of academic and support services, and general 
openness were summarized as a strong and constructive attitude, a positive 
rating was entered; negative ratings were assigned where there was a clearcut 
report to the contrary. The neutral category was used where there was limited 
information or a sense of a so-so attitude. 

The academic and/or technical program was rated positive where there was 
evidence of a general core program of acceptable depth and breadth; remedial 
and developmental offerings of long standing that were comprehensive, utilized, 
and generally accepted; career-area and preprof essional programs reflecting 
reasonable options for the 1980s; a systematic and functioning means of pro- 
viding effective academic advising; an absence of disruptive friction among 
major units or departments in the academic arena; and a sufficiency of courses 
and curricula for the programs of greatest import to institutional survival. 
An additional subfactor was considered: the use of a variety of instructional 
modalities or at least a documented movement toward use of media approaches, 
modules, computer-assisted instruction, seminars, internships, and other 
strategies. A negative rating seemed indicated where the program appeared to 
be weak in three essential sub factors (the core program, remedial/developmental 
offerings, and up-to-date career options) even if other program aspects were 
of reasonable quality. The neutral rating was assigned in cases where some 
exemplary aspects were balanced by notably weak or out-of-date aspects (one 
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example being a strong graduate and technological program but floundering 
liberal arts, general career, and basic core programs). 

The academic support criterion included two major subdivisions — first, 
student support services such as comprehensive counseling, tutoring, career 
study, placement, voluntary academic skills development, and other assis- 
tance—and second, academic resources such as library, media center, labora- 
tories, studios, shops, computers, self-instructional materials. Where these 
services and resources were available, coordinated, of adequate quality, and 
staffed appropriately (including some degree of faculty participation), a 
positive rating was assigned. Even where some academic support elements were 
missing or were not well coordinated, but where the program had developed from 
virtually ground zero or improved markedly in recent years, the judgment was 
positive. A low level of resources and facilities combined with weak or 
unutilized student support services led to a negative rating. 

Clarity of mission, and particularly its effect on the implementation of 
a suitable program related to the chief student populations sought, appeared 
to be a prime indicator of program quality. Similarly, the emergence of a 
distinct identity and reputation appeared to reflect good program development 
and quality. Presumably an identity worth promoting could not exist without a 
program of note (or with certain special features) to back it up. A positive 
raing for this final criterion was assigned where the mission statement was 
clear, firm and in place, generally accepted by all concerned, and instru- 
mental in guiding program development so that students who fit the mission 
were essentially the ones sought and enrolled. A positive rating on mission 
was expected to have as corollary a positive rating on identity and reputation, 
since implementing the mission would lead to some aspects of distinctiveness 
( e «g«> a graduate program, a focus on adult re-entry students, 2-year programs, 
a single department, or a whole area such as science or engineering). Account 
was taken of multiple-mission situations in larger institutions, and of the 
fact that the mission may have become clear and firm only recently but yet had 
begun to guide the program and the fortunes of the institution. 

As in the fiscal and management domains, the ratings in the several 
program quality areas were combined to form a single rating. By this process 
(and later review, as described in Section III.F), 15 institutions were assigned 
to the positive category, 25 to the neutral category, and 11 to the negative 
category. 
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F. The Designation of Criterion Clusters of Institutions 

Upon completion of the ratings of the 51 institutions in the fiscal, 
management, and program domains, the three specialists representing these 
areas met at length over two days to review the separate ratings and to place 
institutions accordingly into the strong, stable, or vulqerable categories. 

Whether there was agreement or disagreement among the ratings assigned to 
each domain area, each rater was asked to examine and defend the particular 
rating assigned, with recourse to source material. Any disagreements were 
defended with contrary evidence, until each rater could agree with the other 
raters that his placement of the institution in the positive, neutral, or 
negative category in his area was reasonable. 

It would have been good procedure, of course, to have several raters 
examine each area independently, toward a formal test of inter-rater agree- 
ment. The materials on which the ratings were based were voluminous; careful 
study for the evaluation purpose was found to require an hour or more for each 
institution, even given the fact that the three evaluators were already familiar 
in many instances from participating in the site visit as well as from prior 
review of the materials, with each institution. Given practical considerations 
and the fact that much of the data were soft, it was decided that the intensive 
review and challenge procedure would be adequate for reasonable assignment of 
the institution into the three gross categories employed. 

Incidentally, it may be of interest to note that the rather extensive 
challenge process resulted in changing the original ratings one category 
(positive, neutral, negative) up or down as follows: fiscal area, 4 revised 
ratings; management area, 2 revised ratings; and program area, 5 revised ratings 
Thus, agreement among the three independent ratings seems relatively high. 

Though there are obvious limitations to the classification procedure, 
four clusters of institutions were established, as presented in Table III.l, 
and as summarized below: 

1) Institutions rated positive or "strong" on developmental status in 
all three domains (N=9). 

2) Institutions rated neutral or "stable 11 on developmental status in 
all three domains (N=20) . 

3) Institutions rated negative or "vulnerable" on developmental status 
in all three domains (N=8). 

4) Institutions with mixed ratings among the three domains (N=14). 
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Description of the 51 Case Study Institutions 
in Terms of the Ratings of Developmental Status 
in the Fiscal, Management, and Program Domains 
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While each of the multiple criteria employed in each domain had clear 
positive or negative direction, the clusters resulting from the review do not 
present a consistent picture on the separate criterion indices. Although a 
positive relationship may be expected among many of the underlying factors, it 
would be unreasonable to expect or force a perfect relationship. More impor- 
tantly, in their apparent dynamic relationships within particular institutions, 
sometimes one factor appears ascendant, sometimes another. For example, the 
group of nine institutions placed unanimously in the positive category con- 
tained seven with enrollment increases over the period from 1976 to 1981 or 
1982 (ranging from 4 to 27 percent), and two with substantial enrollment 
declines (of 31 and 36 percent). The latter two institutions appear to be 
managing decline in enrollment by procedures and strategies that improve their 
chances for effective continuation 1 (e.g., by reductions in faculty, cost 
efficiencies, successful drives for new revenue, etc.). Indeed, all nine 
institutions in this category had positive unrestricted current fund balances 
in 1981. 
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G. Summary Description of Institutions Assigned to the Strong and 
Vulnerable Groups 

1 • Description of Institutions Designated as "Strong" Institutions 

The nine institutions receiving unanimous election to the strong 
group consisted of one public two-year community college, four private four-year 
historically black institutions, and four private traditionally white four-year 
institutions . 

In terras of enrollment , the number of Fall 1981 undergraduate FTE students 
in the nine strong institutions ranged from approximately 680 to 3100, with 
median value of 1270. Seven of the institutions had had enrollment increases 
(from 6 to 27 percent) between Fall 1977, and Fall 1981; the other two—one a 
private four-year black institution and the other a community college — had 
experienced enrollment decreases of approximately 33 percent, but were so 
positive on other indicators that this negative indication was discounted (for 
example, both had had substantial and positive Unrestricted Current Fund 
Balances in 1977, and both had increases in the positive direction by 1981 — the 
community college UCFB in 1981 was 154 percent of its 1977 value, and the ... 
black institutions 1981 figure was 252 percent of the 1977 value). 

In terms of unrestricted current fund balance (UCFB), all nine institu- 
tions experienced a surplus in the fiscal year ending in 1981 (median value 
was $314,000, with range from $144,000 to $986,000). The annual balance for 
four had increased substantially over the 1977-81 period; three had remained 
essentially constant, and two had declined (the institution with the largest 
decline— about $450,000— was the one with the 1981 UCFB of +$144,000, but 
other indicators were strong — e.g., enrollment increase of 27 percent, per 
student expenditures (1981) were slightly above $6,000, faculty-student ratios 
were 1 faculty member per 14.6 students (from 1 per 16.0 in 1977), etc). For 
1981, the UCFB dollars represented from 1 to 24 percent of the education and 
general expenditures that year, with median value of 6 percent. 

In terms of revenue from Title III , the median value of Title III revenue 
at the nine institutions for 1981 was about $370,000, with range from $230,000 
to $925,000. .Increase/decrease over the period from 1977 to 1981 ranged from \' 
+$340,000 to -$468,000, with six of the nine institutions having higher Title III 
support in 1981 than in 1977 (the median value of the differences was about 
$120,000). The proportion of total revenue in 1981 represented by Title III 
funds was 4 percent or less with two exceptions (one drawing 9 and the other 
11 percent in 1981); the median value for this proportion was 4 percent. 
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The proportion of revenue from all government grants and contracts (ex- 
cluding student aid funds) ranged in 1981 from 5 to 29 percent, with six of 
the nine institutions above 20 percent; the 1981 proportions represented an 
increase (of from 4 to 21 percentage points for six of the institutions, 
essentially no change for two, and a decrease of 5 percentage points for one). 
The proportion of 1981 revenue from private gifts and grants ranged from 5 to 
19 percent, with median value of 14 percent. The difference between the 
proportion values for 1977 and 1981 were slightly higher (1 to 3 percentage 
points) for three institutions, the same for one, and slightly lower (-1 to -5 
percentage points) for four. 

Per student E and G expenditures in 1981 for the strong institutions 
ranged from $3150 to $6190, with median value of $5820. Instructional expen- 
ditures in 1981 ranged from 25 to 53 percent of total E and G expenditures, 
with median value of 35 percent; in 1981 dollars, the per student amounts of 
instructional expenditures ranged from $840 to $2340, with median value of 
$1720. 

With regard to the relatively subjective management criteria applied, 
there was clear evidence in five of the nine instances that the governing 
board was actively involved with the president in fiscal development, were 
active in attendance, and met regularly. All presidents had been in office at 
least five years, were uniformly respected, and were fully available for their 
role; none appeared to have experienced any challenges to their tenure from 
their board, faculty, students, or alumni. There were no significant vacancies 
in top administrative staff, and the incumbents appeared comfortably entrenched, 
active, and in harmony with the president and each other, on mission, institu- 
tional priorities, and the nature of their own responsibilities. The contexts 
of the institutions were positive, in regard to absence of significant protest 
or legal challenges, adequacy and condition of physical facilities, and stability 
(low turnover) of faculty. Of the some 30 specific questions asked in each 
instance in the ratings, two institutions each received one negative rating on 
one of the questions (one had experienced recent legal challenges from a 
former faculty member; the other had no apparent person clearly in charge in 
the president's absence); other evidences were positive (approximately 80 
percent of the items) or neutral (20 percent, usually reflecting no significant 
information in the areas). 
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With regard to subjective analyses in the program domain ( academic and 
support programs ) , the strong group was characterized by stable faculties with 
reasonable to positive credentials, and in all nine cases faculties were 
judged to have positive to very high levels of morale and commitment to their 
roles and institutions. In most cases student morale was also judged to be 
positive. Overall academic and/or technical program quality was assessed as 
positive in seven cases and neutral in two (in several instances revealing 
dramatic positive change in the past 10 years), while both academic/personal 
supports and broad academic resources appeared to be generally strong in all 
but one institution each (one case involved less than adequate academic 
facilities and the other only was found to have peripheral student support 
services). This group was overwhelmingly characterized as having developed 
clearcut, accepted, and actualized missions that matched the programs offered 
and the students sought; and all had developed either a strong or neutral 
identity and image in one or more special programmatic aspects. 

2. Description of Institutions Designated as "Vulnerable Institutions" 
The eight institutions unanimously elected to the vulnerable group 
were all privately controlled; six were four-year historically black institu- 
tions, one a four-year traditionally white institution, and one a two-year 
minority controlled institution. 

In terms of enrollment , the institutions vere clearly smaller than those 
in the strong group: the numbers of Fall 1981 undergraduate FTE students 
ranged from approximately 100 to 1530, with median value of 675; four had had 
enrollment decreases (from 6 to 35 percent) between Fall 1977 and Fall 1981; 
two were essentially unchanged ; and two appea red to have sus ta ined inc rea ses 
of 14 percent or more, though in one of these two instances the increase 
appeared to result from a difference in the classifications used in a multi- 
purpose, multicampus college. These latter two were placed in the negative 
category on a number of other indices, and consequently assigned to the 
vulnerable group in spite of these FTE enrollment increases. 

In terms of unrestricted current fund balance , all but one of the eight 
institutions experienced a negative UCFB in FY 1981 (from -$22,000 to -$120,000, 
though in the latter case the operating loss in the 1977 base year was about 
-$1,500,000); one institution ended the 1981 fiscal year with a positive 
balance of slightly more than $700,000, up by about $100,000 from the 1977 
figure, but appeared in clear trouble in this regard in the 1982 fiscal year, 
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as well as evidenced other signs of distress. The median 1981 UCFB value for 
the group was -$295, 000 ♦ 

The difference between the 1977 and 1981 UCFBs was positive for three of 
the eight institutions (two of which experienced nevertheless a negative 
balance of more than a quarter million dollars in 1981) ; and negative for 
three (in one case drawing from an increasing negative balance, and in the 
other two from movement from positive to negative balances); and, in one case, 
there was essentially no difference between the 1977 and 1981 UCFBs. The UCFB 
data for the eighth institution, as available in HEGIS, were highly discrepant 
from the audit reports, which suggested a change from low positive to large 
negative balance. For 1981 , the UCFB dollars for the seven schools with 
negative values represented from 1 to 36 percent of the education and general 
expenditures that year, with median value of 7 percent. 

In terms of revenue from Title III , the median value of the total Title III 
revenue in 1981 was about $400,000 (a little higher than for the strong group), 
and ranged from $225,000 to $485,000 (more restricted than for the strong 
group). Only two institutions had experienced decreased grant values in 1981 
over that for 1977, but the median value of the differences between. 1977 and 
1981 was an increase of $22,000 (only about one-sixth of the similar figure 
for the strong group). The proportion of total revenue in 1981 represented by 
Title III funds ranged from 5 to 18 percent (median value, 9 percent). 

The proportion of 1981 revenue from all government grants and contracts 
(excluding student aid) ranged from 11 to 62 percent, with median value 27.5 
percent, and with all but one of the eight institutions above 20 percent; the 
1981 proportions represented an increase (from 3 to 23 percentage points) for 
half of this group, and a decrease (from 1 to 18 percentage points) for the 
other half. Thus, the vulnerable group, in general, is much more heavily 
supported by government grants and contracts than the strong group, although 
the latter group includes one public institution. The proportion of 1981 
revenue from private gifts and grants ranged from 6 to 24 percent, with median 
value of 13 percent (i.e., not significantly different from the strong group). 
The difference between the proportion values for 1977 and 1981 was slightly (1 
to 3 percentage points) higher for four institutions, slightly lower (-2 to -6 
percentage points) for three institutions, and substantially lower (-22 per- 
centage points) for one that had lost major church support during this period. 
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Per student educational and general expenditures in 1981 ranged from 
$4370 to $6720 for seven of the institutions; the value for the eighth was 
more than twice that of the highest of the other seven, due to a number of 
atypical circumstances. The median value for the eight institutions was $5440. 
Instructional expenditures in 1981 ranged from 25 to 47 percent of total E and 
G expenditures, with median value of 38 percent (or, about the same as for the 
positive group); in 1981 dollars, the per student amounts for the first seven 
institutions in the E and G range cited ranged that yeat from $890 to $2270, 
with median value of $1460 for the eight. 

With regard to the relatively subjective managemen t criteria applied, 
there was clear evidence of positive Board activity in only two of the eight 
institutions, negative patterns (poor attendance, general inactivity, etc.) in 
two, and no substantial positive or negative information in this regard on the 
other four. With regard to their presidents, three were new within the last 
two years (following presidents that had been generally associated with 
decline; the other presidents had had tenure of from 5 to over 25 years, but 
in most instances were not found to be held in uniform high regard by their 
administrative staff, or faculty, or both. Several had experienced more than 
incidental recent turnover in other top administrative staff or had some 
administrators who were in conflict with others. The management contexts 
(functioning as prescribed by the organization chart, agreement of adminis- 
trators on institutional mission, holding of regular management meetings, 
agreement of administrators on institutional priorities) were rated negative 
in only two instances, positive in four. Six of the eight were rated negative 
on general institutional context, reflecting such problems as visible crises 
or lawsuits, inadequacy or poor condition of physical facilities, high faculty 
turnover, and no major positive events in institutional development in the 
last ten years. 

In the program domain (academic and support) , the vulnerable group was 
characterized as having fairly unstable faculties with weak or neutral creden- 
tials (only one institution was judged positive on this criterion) but with a 
wide range of apparent levels of morale and commitment to their roles. Student 
morale was judged almost universally to be negative, as reflected in apathy or 
criticisms. Overall academic/ technical program quality was assessed as posi- 
tive in one case, neutral in four, and negative in three (a very different 
distribution from the comparison group), while the majority of schools were 
also judged to have neutral or negative academic resources and either hap- 
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hazard or underutilized academic/personal support services (1 case was rated 
positive on both these indices, but this case did not have a positively rated 
overall program) . This group on the whole had difficulty achieving a satis- 
factory operational definition of a clear and acceptable mission, reflecting 
current confusion or dissension, and only one was judged to have arrived at a 
distinctiveness of program features that resulted in a positive image (one was 
rated neutral, and six negative, on the identity criterion). 

3. Comparison of the Strong and Vulnerable Groups with the Neutral or 
Stable and "Mixed" Groups 

Although the distributions of the institutions on the several indices 
are more informative than a simple display of median values, the distributions 
involve considerable detail, and thus are presented in the technical appendix 
(Appendix A). Table III. 2 presents the median values on the several indices 
for each institutional group (including the neutral or stable group and the 
"mixed" group, not summarized above) for (1) the values for the fiscal year 
ending in 1980 or 1981 (or, in the case of enrollment data, the Fall 1980 or 
1981 enrollment) 4 and (2) the medians of the values representing, for each 
institution, the differences between the 1977 and 1981 values on the several 
indices (differences in the 1977 and 1981 medians for the groups are not 
considered reliable indicators because of the small numbers of institutions 
involved and the relatively extended ranges of values on the indices) . 

The data presented in Table III. 2 reflect, at the least, the conviction 
of the evaluators that although each index has its own meaning and merit, it 
is the unique and dynamic interaction of the indices in each case that had to 
be considered in the classification, and that any "low" value on one index may 
be counteracted or moderated by other information. It is clear that whatever 
went into the judgments, the 1981 unrestricted current fund balance either 
rightfully or wrongfully weighed heavily in the assignments to development 
categories, or represented more generally than the other indices the result of 
their interactions to place the institutions in the strong or vulnerable 
groups. The relationship of the other indices to the grouping is less clear. 
We believe the explanation lies in judgments that attempted to look at the 
integrated picture. For example, enrollment increase may bring additional 



For 10 of the 51 institutions, the latest data available were for 1980. 
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Table IIU 



Hedkg Values for Institutions , by Development Category, 
on Selected REGIS Indices 





GROUP 


Index 


Strong (N-9) 
1981 1981-1977* 


Stable (N=20) ■ 
1981 1981-1977* 


Vulnerable (N=8) 
1981 1981-1977* 


Hixed (M=14) 
1981 1981-1977 


FTE UG Enrollment 
Percent Increase 


1267 


14; 


1495 


■ 

12; 


676 

m 


3; 


1658 

■ 


14% 


Per Student E&G 


$5820 


$2210 


$4750 


$1135 


$5435 


$1485 


$5230 


$1095 


Unrestricted Current Fund Balance 


$314,000 


$4,000 


$161,000 


$51,000 


-$295,000 


$7,000 


$92,000 


-$109,000 


Title III Revenue 


$371,000 


$121,000 


$329,000 


-$1,500 


$400,000 


$22,000 


$414,000 


-$46,000 


Title III Revenue/Current fund 

Revenue Total 
Increase/Decrease in Percentage Points 




0 


4; 


0 


8.5; 


0 


4.5; 


-1.5 


Proportion of Revenue! Govn't Grants 

and Contracts 
Increase/Decrease in Percentage Points 


24; 


4 


9; 


-1 


• 

27.5; 


m 

-3.5 


18,5% 

* 


-2.5 


Proportion of Revenue: Private Gifts 
Increase/Decrease in Percentage Points 


14; 

• 


0 


3; 


0 


13 

• 


-.5 


2.5; 


.5 ,: 


Instruction Expenditures Per FTE 


$1720 


$470 


$1645 


$420 


'$1465 


$335 


$1570 


$280 


Proportion of Total Expenditures for 

Instruction 
Increase/Decrease in Percentage Points 


35; 


-6 


49',: 


-3 


38.5% 


-3 


39.5; 


-.5';;,: 


Current Funds Balance/Current E&G 
Increase/Decrease in Percentage Points 


6; 


-4 


4T 


m 

.5 


- ? * 


1 


2; 


-4.5 



fr Statistic provided is the iedian value of the array of differences for each institution between the 1981 and 1977 values, 

not the difference between the 1981 and 1977 radians. 
MOTE: Frequency distributions for all indices, for 1977, 1981, and for differences between 1981-1977 are presented in Appendix A. 
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revenue and/or may generate additional costs; or, contrariwise, an enrollment 
decline can be met with actions that place the institution in a more solid 
position with regard to its future security. 

It is interesting to note that all but one of the 20 public institutions 
were assigned to the neutral or stable category or to the mixed category (and 
not to the strong or the vulnerable categories). It is possible, of course, 
that the application of the criteria implicitly or explicitly focused on 
variables more relevant to private than to public institutions, or that there 
were (unconscious) biases in their application. The evaluators, after con- 
sidering thsse issues, concluded that the most likely explanation for the f :t 
that the vast majority of public institutions were placed in the stable or 
neutral group (12 of 20) or the "mixed" group (7 of 14) is that these insti- 
tutions are simply less likely to fall into a serious risk position, given 
public support. They also experience, in most instances, certain constraints 
on development, as a function of conservative forces in state planning, which 
may deter a press for soft money financing from Federal sources. In the mixed 
category, for example, only 3 of the 7 public institutions were rated posi- 
tively on the fiscal category, and none rated negatively; 3 were rated posi- 
tive and 2 negatively on the management category; and 3 were rated positively, 
1 negatively, on the program category. 
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Factors Associated with Effectively Developing Institutions 

The previous chapter outlined how institutions were classified 
as "strong, 11 "stable/ 1 "vulnerable," or "mixed," in terms of develop- 
mental status. This chapter provides a brief account of the analysis 
strategy for determining why the differences in developmental status 
may exist. Then, factors at the general institutional level that 
seem to account for the differences found are presented, with separate 
attention to fiscal, management, and program functions. This chapter 
addresses the question: "What is it that the kinds of institutions 
studied have done that results in continued progress toward overall 
fiscal viability and program quality?" 

A. Analysis Strategy 

1 . O verview of Analysis Strategy 

As described in the previous chapter, an attempt was made to examine 
all data collected on the 51 institutions with respect to their fiscal security 
and viability, the effectiveness of .their administrations, and the quality of 
their educational and support programs. The emphasis was on criterion quali- 
ties of excellence or goodness at the time of the review. Attention was also 
given to those trends and current status that imply a capability to survive or 
to continue positive trends with or without Federal support through Title III. 
In this assessment of developmental status , considerable care was taken not to 
involve factors that might explain how the current developmental status was 
attained . The purpose was, first, to identify institutions that rather 
assuredly had arrived at, or were closing in on, a comfortable ability to 

ontrol their own destinies without Federal Title III support, as opposed to 
those that were clearly vulnerable, in trouble, or currently exhibiting 
declining trends in areas vital to survival. Then, with the identification of 
criterion groups of strong, stable, and vulnerable institutions, an intensive 
study of differences in values, assumptions, priorities , strategies , pro- 
cedures, and contexts that might plausibly account for the differences in 
developmental status was undertaken, using the contrasts to highlight poten- 
tial causes and to aid in inhibiting any preconceived biases. Thus, we were 



not testing any particular model, but searching for one or more that might 
account for dramatic differences in overall current status and future risk. 

This chapter reports what we believe are significant and plausible differ- 
ences that emerge from the contrasts among the groups of institutions resulting 
from the assessment of uevelopmental status . The three domains — fiscal , 
management, and program — were perceived as foci for separate treatment, with 
review of the data by the three analysts who had determined the criterion 
ratings. Their reports follow in the next sections of this chapter. 

2. Analysis Procedures 

From the time of initiation of the site visits, there had been a 
continuing formal attempt to develop and refine our understanding of what 
factors may be important in institutional development, or are associated with 
successful outcomes and consequences of developmental activities. 1 A progres- 
sive set of working papers, initially focusing on hypotheses, and later focusing 
on the variables that the hypotheses invoked, was developed. Prior to the 
assessment of institutional development status reported in the previous chapter, 
the working lists of variables had been broken down into criterion (or dependent) 
variables, or variables, generally of a descriptive nature, characterizing the 
current condition of the institution; and predictor (or independent) variables, 
or variables reflecting potential causal factors that might be, from logical 
reasoning or from the progressive observations, associated with different 
criterion states. 

Following the intensive study culminating in the assignment of institu- 
tions to the developmental categories , the working lists of independent vari- 
ables were divided into those relevant to the fiscal, management, and program 
domains, to provide checklists or data extraction formats for use in returning 
to the files for a reexamination of institutional data, with institutions now 
grouped in terms of the assessments of institutional status. Each of the 
three analysts involved in the criterion ratings first reexamined and refined 
the lists of independent variables in his area, then addressed to the institu- 
tional data files to determine what reliable or consistent differences in terms 
of the independent variables were reflected by the contrast of the developmental 
groups. In this re-review process, the relatively small numbers of institutions 
in the strong (N=9) and vulnerable (N=8) groups permitted intensive 



1 This effort began, of course, with the development of the site visitor 
protocols and reporting forms, as described in Appendix A. 
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focus on these extremes, but constant recourse by each reviewer was also made 
to institutions in the mixed group (N=14) , particularly those rated positively 
or negatively in the domain of interest. The stable or neutral group (N=20) 
was also used as a constant backdrop and as an occasional hunting ground to 
pursue erne ns raised by the contrasts of the extremes. 

The c u lal varied from institution to mstituti n to some 

extent, as a function of a number of factors: the particular team of site 
visitors, the amenability of the institution to review, and the varied sets of 
forces and circumstances that appeared to provide the most satisfactory explana- 
tion of developmental status and how it got there, the level of insight of the 
respondents to the interviews, the nature and extent of documentary evidence 
available, etc. Rather than depend on a tally of factors alone, the reviewers 
also attempted to understand each institutional situation in terms of its 
particular situation, and to seek out the underlying dynamics through study of 
the specific circumstances and evidences in each case. 

It was anticipated at the outset that* any institution would have some 
strengths and weaknesses. We tried, through the criterion groupings, not to 
be misled by letting an apparently significantef fort that had not emerged in 
bottom-line status bias judgment of the overall institutional condition, nor 
to be distracted by an apparent glaring weakness if the overall situation 
appeared strongly positive. It was also believed at the outset that the 
patterns affecting development might vary: a president weak in one area of 
management may obviate this weakness by proper delegation to an appropriate 
able colleague; a strong group of department heads and faculty may nullify any 
deleterious effects of a weak chief academic officer. Accordingly, we made a 

carefu, v ,. i to look at each institution as a whole. We tried to be conscious 

of the difference between lip service and actual behavior, a 'lesson the site 
visit experience itself constantly helped to highlight. 2 

Finally, with impetus from other lessons learned in the site visits, we 
anticipated that while absence of data on a particular area might mean that 

There are a number of individuals in the Title III institutions who have 
learned the "right" words, including some sincere people who appear to have 
used them until they really believe they are adequate expressions of their 
g9^1s atv! strategies. We recall vividly, for example, one official who made 
.repeat d <: tat events such as " Every single week , when I have the time, I meet 
witli Lite Ludncil," or "I always , unless I have other guests, have a student in 
my home for the weekend." 
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area simply wasn't important, that absence could also be of great significance. 
There were several campuses, for example, where very few inferences could be 
drawn about the role of a key figure: he was not available to the site visitors 
and questions were either dodged or responded to with evasive or non-informative 
answers (later fc^ low-up in some of these instances revealed significant 
reason^ for the si V nee). Each analyst used, in his intensive review, -his 
check list of hypotheses or factors ("independent variables" ^ to remind him to 
search the reports and records for all conditions or circumstances believed to 
have significance in explaining developmental status, and to protect against 
distraction by, in effect, a particular institution's rationalization of its 
own amazing excellence. 

In the report of findings and interpretations following, conclusions are 
supported by comparison of developmental groups in terms of tally of factors 
where possible and reasonable; the findings also are expressed in terms of 
broader themes that emerged from the review experiences and, in some instances, 
by anecdotal evidence where such is useful to illustrate something believed to 
be significant and instructive . In summary, the analyses were not statistical 
studies of extracted variables, but involved a historical approach, where 
working hypotheses suggested by the observations were developed for each 
institution, where a search for supporting evidence was made in terms of the 
completeness and quality of the evidence, and where the insights acquired were 
the result of search for distinctive themes differentiating the strong from 
the vulnerable institutions and corranunalities among these themes. Effort has 
been made throughout the discussion of findings following in the next sections 
to cite the evidences used in drawing the conclusions reported. Still, given 
the necessary variability of the data and the subjectivity of the analysis 
process, the findings are best considered not as external truths, but as 
somewhat refined hypotheses to be put to test by processes of reasoning and 
further study. 

We turn now to the results of this examination. Section B presents the 
report on the management domain; Section C, the fiscal domain; and Section D, 
the program domain. 




B. Governance, Administration, and General Management Determinants of 
Effective Development 

1 . Governance Structure and Functioning 

Governing board members were not a priority target for the site 
visits, principally for practical reasons (e.g., difficulty in contacting 
them; concern about the propriety of such contact as viewed by the president); 
but some insights as to potential differences between board functioning at 
positively developing versus vulnerable institutions were possible from several 
Mi*...- mosi ^ant were: presidents perceptions of the board role 

and functioning; the kind- adn? and materials prepared for meetings or 

reports to the boards; and, of course, the readily available descriptions of 
the members, the committees, and occasional evidence of particular actions 
(facilitations and restrictions) by the board or by individual members. 

The strong institutions appeared to have boards relatively comfortable 
with their president, as might have been expected; yet, the same, appeared true 
for the vulnerable institutions. A more subtle but clearly evident difference 
had to do with indications of board give and take on issues with the president 
(for the strong institutions), as contrasted with agendas that suggested wide 
ranging presentations by a variety of administrators or other institutional 
representatives, frequently followed by or interspersed with entertainment 
(e.g., the college choir) or social courtesies for the vulnerable institutions. 
That is, the boards for the strong group appeared to be more frequently involved 
in substantive interaction with the president on matters requiring decision on 
important maintenance or developmental matters, while the boards for the 
vulnerable group appeared more frequently to be simply targets of informational 
presentations that would elicit a "that's interesting" or "that's good" response, 
permitting the board to serve a legitimizing function in a pro forma way. 
Relatedly: the agendas for the strong group more frequently appeared to be 
concerned with particular problems or vital issues, whereas the agendas for 
the vulnerable group tended to focus almost entirely on the real or rationalized 
successes of the institution or its faculty and staff. It was clear in a 
number of the strong institution situations that the president was more fre- 
quently a vitalizing agent for the board than vica versa. 
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Although both strong and vulnerable groups had institutions that had 
received Title III funding for board training and/or development activities, 
the strong institutions more frequently seemed to have had active presidential 
involvement in or direction of the board member development activities than 
was true for the vulnerable institutions (the pattern here was one or more 
workshops by an outside specialist). The strong group board members were 
equally active in responding to their presidents. 

More difficult to interpret, but nevertheless of critical relevance: a 
number of institutions in the strong group had experienced some visible and 
dramatic crisis 5 to 7 years earlier (e.g. , serious audit discrepancies; 
significant enrollment decline; heavy debt). The crisis had been sufficient 
to require the election of a new president. For several other institutions in 
the strong group that had not experienced obvious crises, a dramatic improve- 
ment had also taken place following the appointment of a new president. This 
finding may sugges.t that boards are more likely to shore up the dike when the 
leak is visible and threatening, or when the prior president is no longer 
available to provide his apologia pro vita sua . But, from all evidence, we 
suspect the clarity of priorities for the new president, or simply a fresh 
perspective in such instances, may hfive been the more important factor. There 
was at least one instance in the vulnerable group where crises had continued 
through a rapid succession of several presidents over the last ten years. 

The majority of the institutions in both the strong and vulnerable criterion 
groups were church-related, and consequently, their boards included religious 
leaders. The trend, in both (strong and vulnerable) groups, was toward a more 
varied and eclectic board membership, with emphasis on adding local or national 
business leaders to the board. Where the clerical element currently appeared 
ascendant, the institution more frequently appeared in the vulnerable category; 
where there was active involvement of business leaders or other professionals 
(as evidenced by committee participation, faithfulness in attendance, and 
giving or soliciting funds) the institution was more likely to fall in the 
strong group. In all instances, the business representatives appeared to have 
more substantive opportunities for encouraging gifts than did the church 
representatives. One institution in the vulnerable group, unlike most of the 
others in the entire case study sample, did obtain a substantial (more than 
one-fourth) portion of its revenue from church sources (although in earlier 
years the portion had been even greater). We suspected that this substantial 
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church support may have impacted negatively on the institution by deterring 
development of alternate sources of support: in spite of the trend of decline, 
the president and minister-dominated board were focusing almost exclusively on 
church sources for renewed and expanded support, without success. 

The stable or mixed criterion groups contained most of the public insti- 
tutions. Public institutions in the mixed group with boards taking active 
responsibility in soliciting non-public sources for funds had more frequently 
received positive ratings in the management and fiscal development sectors 
than those rated neutral or negative. Of greater importance for the public 
institutions, however, was the political context in which the boards operated. 
In some cases, the boards rather clearly perceived their loyalty to be more to 
the state than to the institution, and were more likely to support their 
perception of public needs than the institution's perception of its develop- 
mental or maintenance needs. Involvement of public institution board members 
in the month-to-month affairs of the institution, or interaction of the presi- 
dent with board members in a give and take mode (with the possible exception 
of the community colleges) appeared less frequent than for the private insti- 
tutions. Indeed, a number of the presidents in public institutions rated 
positively in the fiscal and/or management areas appeared to take as much time 
in active and direct lobby with public budget authorities above or outside the 
boards as with the boards themselves; sometimes this was carried off well, but 
sometimes small evidences of friction, or engendered antagonism, were apparent. 
It was clear that the public boards more frequently considered themselves the 
controllers of development, with responsibility for allocating available state 
or community resources in ways considered efficient and prudent, while the 
private boards were more frequently the proponents of development, by actively 
working with the president to expand in the directions he recommended through 
participating in or supporting new resource development . 

The characteristic posture of many public boards has subtle but real 
implications for institutional development. For example, those public institu- 
tion boards representing a system rather than a single institution quite 
frequently assumed a major role in deciding what new programs could be developed 
and where they could be offered, with more regard to a perception of public 
need and political considerations than to particular institutional aspiration 
or developmentally sound recommendation. The public boards were also more 
likely to set restrictions on what institutions felt were required for effective 
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development , through such mechanisms as state purchasing policy, salary scales 
and staffing quotas, or allocation of particular new program to another insti- 
tution. In most instances, the restrictive mechanisms appeared to be well- 
conceived, executed, and ultimately protective; in other instances, where 
political pressures and influences appeared dominant (or where the boards wer 
relatively inactive), the restrictive mechanisms may have hampered positive 
and creative development. Finally, we should note that the general political 
climate and the fiscal condition of the state affect the board-institution 
relationship. In at least one state represented, the governor had made educa- 
tional support by the private sector a major theme, with new resources from 
concerted effort by that governor and his staff coming available to the insti- 
tutions. The governor of another state was pressing for a 25 percent increase 
in the general education budget; in a number of other states, declining revenues 
had not only deterred new development, but also seemed to place some existing 
successful programs in some jeopardy. . 

In summary: the strong institutions appear from the study perspectives 
to have active boards who have, by chance or wisdom, selected a competent 
president; the president, in turn, not only attends to institutional problems 
on his own or at board direction, but assumes an active role in further mobil- 
izing and fine tuning the board to assist him in funding and otherwise selling 
the institution, and in establishing policy which gives him reasonable freedom 
in which to operate (e.g., to establish whatever management information systems 
he feels he needs; to select his management team; to develop quality control 
mechanisms; to choose among alternative development options, and to recommend 
with an assurance of acceptance). 

2. The Centrality of the President in Institutional Development 

There is probably no point of focus where contrasts in factors 
associated with developmental success are so apparent and consistent as in the 
image and functioning of the chief administrative officer. And, this charac- 
teristic style of functioning was more distinctive for the strong institutions 
than the particular problems the campus faced. The strong institutions also 
frequently had problems of one sort or another, but as a function of presi- 
dential leadership were attacking these challenges successfully, or finding 
ways around them. 

The presidents of the strong i nstitutions all seemed to put a first 
priority in their personal activity on matters concerned with revenue 
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generation , and wasted little time in pursuing blind alleys or sources with 
declining support trends . One president, in office almost a decade, said: 
"When I came, I stated that I would devote two days a week to fund raising 
activity, and that the necessity of this investment of time would need to be 
understood; I got approval, and my two days on the road became routine/' 
Another president won approval for the appointment of a provost to handle some 
day-to-day responsibilities, relieving her to put more time on support devel- 
opment. In these cases, as for the presidents of the oth*r strong institu- 
tions, fund raising activities and strategies varied: most appeared to divide 
time among mobilizing their board members to assist; contacting potential 
donors; revitalizing marketing, developing recruitment and admissions programs; 
supporting faculty development toward grant-getting; lobbying with state or 
local budget authority (and, in at least one instance, vigorous lobbying with 
the Congress toward removing "graduation" requirements from Title III legisla- 
tion); or, in taking an active part in directing appeals to Title III or to 
foundations. The presidents of the- vulnerable institutions, on the other 
hand, were putting either little time on funds generation, or inordinate time 
on poor sources (e.g., "the (sponsoring) church thinks we will find a way to 
support anyone they send; we're telling them that it's their responsibility to 
support students they send us M ; the churches in this instance were apparently 
having their own fiscal problems, and overall revenue from church sources was 
in steady decline at this institution.) 

One president, in his annual message to his trustees, recognized that 
they were not individuals of affluence, and after citing the current fiscal 
problems asked them to "give $1000 to the college If you can't give $1000, 
give $500, $200, or even $100." The point: ttost presidents professed concern 
with fiscal problems and reported or exhibited activity devoted to fund raising. 
What they did differed, however, in quality and quantity. 

The presidents of the strong institutions appeared to have started their 
tenure with a specific agenda of developmental priorities of their own, whether 
they inherited a campus in crisis or in reasonably good shape (both situations 
were represented in the strong group). In addition, these priorities were 
expressed in measurable terms within a particular time frame: e.g., to build 
endowment by $500,000 in 5 years; to get accounting systems capable of producing 
monthly reviews of fiscal status by the start of the next budget year; to increase 
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enrollment by 5 percent per year for the next 3 years; to rebuild a provincial 
faculty by increasing the proportion with terminal degrees to 50 percent in 5 
years; etc. 

The establishment of priorities in measurable terms, however, appeared on 
more intensive examination to be but the tip of a larger iceberg. The estab- 
lishment of priorities in every case appeared to signal a deeper concern by 
the president with formal long-range planning. In some instances, this was a 
posture brought to the institution by a new president; in others, the initia- 
tion of a long-range planning emphasis was attributed to a vigorous faculty 
self-study or to a persuasive accrediting review recommendation. But the 
strong institutions, in sharp contrast to the vulnerable institutions, had a 
tradition or at least 5 years 1 standing of concern with what the institution 
would and could be like beyond the following year. They also had a tradition 
of strong presidential leadership in the process, with or without faculty 
involvement. 

Presidents of the strong group, although concerned with immediate impact 
of changes in terms of measurable results, also tended to plan with greater 
attention to long-term consequences than to immediate impact. That is, they 
were, in effect, architects who looked beyond immediate results of particular 
actions to the long-term and varied effects those results could have on the 
institution. 

While a developmental activity would have its own objectives that con- 
sumed its director (e.g., a basic skills program concerned with improving 
writing ability), the president's goals were broader. For example, the director 
of a basic skills program was devoted to improving the reading and writing 
skills of entering freshmen assigned; his president was concerned with using 
that activity to promote a broader attention by the faculty in general to this 
need, and did so by attracting some key faculty to service in the program, 
rather than relegating it entirely to remedial specialists. The director 
evaluated program success in terms of student improvement as measured by 
test-retest; the president evaluated program success in terms of the excitement 
of accomplishment that key faculty , formerly above such maudlin chores , manifested 
and for the new emphases he felt thuy carried back into their regular teaching 
assignment. 

Many other instructive examples were found. One president, as he capital^ 
ized on Title III options to help in the development of several glamorous new 
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programs with vocational implications (e.g., mass communications and media), 
made special effort through other (foundation) sources to obtain special 
grants for the more traditional humanities areas. These were not areas, he 
felt, that needed strengthening; rather, the president felt his traditional 
faculty should not be upstaged by newcomers involved in Title III program 
development, and should know that he valued their areas and potential as well. 
Another president set a program of personal counseling in motion in such a way 
as to gradually entrap faculty in its activities. It was his way, he confided, 
in dealing with a tough faculty that believed rigor and quality were synonymous 
with a 60 percent attrition rate, whatever the quality of the entering class; 
the president's goal was the reduction of attrition by getting faculty more 
actively involved in individual attention to students. The strategy included 
the development of a career counseling/education program, putting a professional 
counselor and a number of faculty in place to deal with students on a one-to-one 
basis. Presidential endorsement and continuing attention insured its status. 

The presidents of the r trong institutions also stood out as the primary 
decision makers where continuing structural changes were involved . Develop- 
ment is a proposition, it would seem, where clear decisions must be made among 
tough alternatives: in the program area, new departments may be created, old 
ones phased out; adding staff or computational equipment may erode funds that 
could be used for faculty raises. A college is a collection of vested interests 
in program and service areas; where resources are scarce, as they were in most 
of the situations examined, the various program and service areas are competing. 
The strong institutions were distinguished by presidents who took a firm 
posture in resolving competing interests by designating at regular decision 
points the developmental options for investment, and in prescribing the terms 
on which they must proceed. One highly respected president of a private 
4-year institution put it this way: "I make the decisions; the role of the 
faculty is to advise,.. The faculty are the responsibility of the Vice President 
for Academic Affairs, and the board is my arena; we don't invade each other's 
turf." Another president—incidentally , a successful authoritarian following 
a democratic president whose tenure had proved, by campus report, to be trouble- 
some and ineffective— commissioned department heads and faculty to engage in a 
planning process ("to make recommendations , not decisions ") , but built into 
the formal process such standard items as reports and projections of numbers 
of students involved or to be involved, faculty required, total and per student 
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costs, and revenue to be generated. The response of the faculty was positive: 
the three site visitors separately commented that this was one of the most 
exciting and attractive institutions visited. And, though under private 
control and continuing to target low-income students, the institution's unre- 
stricted current fund balance had increased consistently over the years follow- 
ing installation of the planning process. 

The presidents of the vulnerable institutions did not appear to be par- 
ticularly forceful as decisionmakers. They depended on their charisma, or 
on-the-spot wisdom, or assertiveness--not planfulness — to carry them through. 
Some seemed to sit back and rely on momentum and the democratic or collegial 
process, with faculty setting the rules for Ue debate. Some were character- 
istically indecisive, or wallowing in dilemmas. For example, one president 
reported concern with faculty opposition from the old guard in some tradi- 
tional but sharply declining liberal arts areas because of the addition of a 
new business program attracting a significant proportion of students. Though 
verbally supporting the new program and the traditional programs, he had 
continually failed at budget time to recognize the real needs of the new 
program for staff, space, and equipment. Such action would risk rebellion of 
his key faculty. The result was that the new program had sustained a steady 
turnover in able department heads, and was substantially understaffed given 
the numbers of students enrolled. Yet, the old guard protest continued with 
increased vigor as the business department increasingly eroded numbers of 
students in traditional majors! 

The presidents of the strong institutions showed a remarkable ability not 
only to see and state things as they are, but also to focus on the challenge 
of changing negative aspects and making that change the positive goal . One 
institution, always open-door, became more publicly so, with the president 
setting in motion a campaign to restructure lower division courses to recog- 
nize and deal realistically and practically with entering freshmen operating 
on the average at the eighth- or ninth-grade level. One strategy was to 
declare remedial activity as credit activity, thus generating support through 
tuition; for the restructuring of freshman curriculum involved, the mandate 
was to make the work academically acceptable and to demonstrate impact through 
before-after testing. But the president's goal was to get the students to the 
equivalent of the tenth-grade level. To achieve this, he insisted, would 
require the highest quality of concern and instruction. The role of this 
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president in hammering away at what he called the "reality principle f, --a 
matter of stating "this is our mission, these are our students, and this is 
what we've got to do," left no room for complaint of lowering standards by 
watering down the program. The presidents of the vulnerable institutions 
tended to visualize the campus only as the mission statements in the catalogs 
defined them, with the statements more a matter of motherhood and apple pie 
than reasonable objectives that could be measurably obtained. These presidents 
tended to put more emphasis on explaining what the college is now and how it 
got there than on directions for change. 

The presidents of the strong institutions tended to have well-structured 
agendas for on- or off-campus activity, to know where they would be, and to be 
purposeful toward overall interests in what they did with their time. The 
presidents of the vulnerable institutions, on the other hand, were more easily 
distracted. Some were soft touches for any civic club needing a last-minute 
luncheon speaker. One president, to assure personal attention to all corre- 
spondence, opened his mail personally, but usually only when he got around to 
it (embarrassing the development office by not finding a $50,000 check from an 
alumnus until six months after receipt). Some were notorious for forgetting 
appointments, or in arriving an hour or two late for meetings he or she would 
chair. All of the presidents seemed to feel that whatever they spent their 
time on was important for the institution; for the effective group, this 
appeared well-founded, but for the ineffective group this appeared to be 
rationalized. 

The presidents of the strong institutions tended to concern themselves 
with the big picture , and dele gate most operational and maintenance chores 
(with the single consistent exception being development of new revenue sources). 
.These presidents almost always had selected their own top echelon of officers, 
to whom responsibilities for most day-to-day operations were delegated. 

The vulnerable institution presidents frequently got involved in the 
nitty-gritty. This- passion for the mundane took many forms, some quite subtle. 
One president had spent considerable time his second year in office drafting a 
personnel manual; another insisted on a personal conference with each student 
whose account was in arrears, a chore taking a considerable amount of his 
time. On the subtle side, one president required that he decide almost any 
day-to-day problem confronting his senior administrative staff; to each problem, 
he would then characteristically respond, "What would you advise me to do?" 



He then purportedly accepted the advice without fail. There were always 
"good" reasons given for such involvement, but they appeared to the site 
visitors to be more rationalized than real, or they were detected by faculty 
and staff as ineffective. For example, o;*e new Ph.D. faculty member in a 
diverse disciplinary area teaching courses well outside his special interest 
area was asked why he had taken the assignment. He replied that the president, 
who didn ! t know how to recruit but insisted on doing it himself, had placed an 
ad in a metropolitan newspaper, and had offered him the job sight unseen, by 
phone, when he responded. He had taken it to support himself while continuing 
his job search. That faculty, we noted, had been marked by considerable 
turnover. 

3. Administrative Staff and Their Operation 



tended to be associated with institutional size, the most signal character- 
istic distinguishing administrative staff for the strong institutions from 
those at the vulnerable institutions was the placement of operational manage- 
ment responsibilities in the hands of a relatively few key people. The strong 
institutions had resisted burgeoning ranks of administrators, even where 
Title III may have permitted it. Similarly, the most effective president's 
councils appeared to be those with five or six strong members who worked well 
together and met regularly with the president (though there may have also been 
larger pro forma groups convened less frequently by the president or by one of 
the administrative officers). Several of the presidents of the strong group 
reported taking special action to reduce the numbers of administrators reporting 
regularly and directly to them. At several of the vulnerable institutions, 
the number of administrative staff approached the number of faculty; in such 
cases, the numbers of administrators reporting directly to the president also 
appeared to be elevated. There were no clear signs, however, that Title III 
had had a direct role in increasing administrative staffs unduly; the phenomena 
seemed more directly related to proliferation of management in general. 

The strong i nstitutions were almost uniform in having two particula r 
senior administrators beyond the presidents who were effective developmental 
agents as well as were effective in their areas of responsibility . These were 
typically the chief academic officer and the chief fiscal officer. Greater 
variability in competence, energy, and ascendancy in institutional management 
could apparently be tolerated in the areas of student affairs, development and 



Although the size and composition of the administrative staffs 
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public relations, institutional research, and other deans (of schools) and 
department heads. 

With regard to the chief academic officers at the strong institutions, 
these were the individuals charged with operating the academic program and 
maintaining productivity and morale among the faculty. In this role, they 
presided relatively impartially over the teaching faculty and the academic/ 
technical programs; they were responsible for maintenance of qualitative 
standards, and were generally perceived as able spokespersons for the faculty 
and fair reconcilers in academic debate. However, as a group, they were more 
than this traditional officer over the past few years. They had much to do 
with expanding the concept and the availability of various forms of faculty 
development, and—particularly germane to this group of institutions—had 
creative roles in reviewing and expanding the academic/technical offerings. 
They were, however, on the "side 11 of institutional development more than on 
the side of traditional faculty valines or expectations, and thus they played 
an important role in raising faculty consciousness to new values, new (sometimes 
controversial career-oriented) program offerings, ar.d new student populations . 
Yet, they were still the formulators and guardians of "academic quality, 11 and 
tended to be respected for this by all thriving segments of their academic 
community. 

With regard to the role of th<* chief fiscal officers in development, the 
evidence suggests some variability, dependent on the role the president assumes 
in fiscal affairs. The characteristic that chief fiscal officers at the 
strong institutions have in common appears to be effective budget tending and 
timely accounting, and maintenance of controls as necessary for smooth operation 
and avoidance of audit exceptions. Though investment and business enterprise 
is more frequently a board or president activity in the strong institutions, a 
few chief fiscal officers played key roles in advising or operating in this 
area; but all in this group are concerned principally with the proper use of, 
and timely accounting for, fiscal resources. 

The effective chief student affairs officer appears to be someone, at the 
strong institutions, who keeps student life problems from becoming obtrusive. 
The development officers at the strong institutions tend to operate as managers 
of such routine activities as alumni campaign fund drive organizers; in effect, 
they serve as staff for the presidents who assume fund development as their 
personal domain. In this connection, it should be observed that selling the 
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kinds of institutions involved in this study to regular or new constituencies 
is not generally a matter of requesting support to sustain clearly visible 
strengths or uniqueness. Rather, it is a proposition of encouraging an act of 
faith in what the institution may be able to accomplish with additional resources, 
or in keeping it and its missionary quest alive. 

There is some considerable variability in the role of directors of manage- 
ment information systems or institutional research per se, though the strong 
institution presic'-'nts have various mechanisms for keeping themselves informed. 
Some presidents are remarkably intuitive, drawing basic conclusions from 
conversation and observation; others are more structured and systematic, and 
rely heavily on specially generated data. At all institutions, any institu- 
tional research function that was prompted or permitted by soft money oppor- 
tunity tended to be the first victim of funding changes — unless the activity 
was established to address particular questions with which the president 
himself was concerned. For the presidents of the strong institutions, this 
meant information on cost efficiency, student markets, or other detail helpful 
in funds generation or funds management. Institutional research functions 
also tended to be displaced when the institutions achieved a good MIS or 
PME/MIS system. The MIS systems seemed more resistant to termination with 
loss of funds, whatever their degree of success, probably because dropping 
them seemed an obvious step backward, and because many provided operational 
services as well as or in addition to data for planning or decision making, or 
institutional research as traditionally defined. 

Most of the strong institutions had achieved efficient and timely manage- 
ment information systems or procedures, and were assuring that all individuals 
with a need to know were kept informed. Although, as noted, some presidents 
at the strong institutions relied more on intuition than monthly data, several 
noted that the major impact of Title III had been its emphasis on the need to 
plan, which had been suggested, facilitated, or enforced by requiring PME 
developmental activity. In this regard, it should be noted that the strong 
institutions quite frequently adopted Title III requirements for specification 
of process events and dates, and monitoring of accomplishment, as useful 
management tools for application to all institutional activity. 

The roles of the Title III coordinators were examined with particular 
care. We were mindful that many of the incumbents in this position are or had 
been fully funded by Title III, and are considered by Title III program staff 
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as the Governments representative on campus not only to assure that expendi- 
tures are allowable and funds are properly accounted for, but also to assume 
some role in prescribing appropriate priorities for development. At the 
strong institutions, the majority appeared to perform clearly staff, as 
opposed to line, functions: they coordinated , that is, they oversaw proposal 
production (with inputs decided elsewhere), prepared procedures manuals, 
monitored expenditures, handled pro forma reports to Washington, and repre- 
sented the institutions at Title III technical assistance meetings. However, 
the presidents or a senior delegate (usually the chief academic officer) of 
the strong institutions generally also had had personal interactive contact 
with senior Title III staff in Washington and, as the burden of the findings 
reported so far would indicate, served as the developmental architects for the 
institutions. In other words, Title III coordinators at these institutions 
carried out the expected functions of their role as coordinators, sometimes 
within larger roles concerned with planning, development, evaluation, research, 
or the like that assured their permanency at the institution if Title III 
funds ceased. 

It should also be noted that whatever the role played, the Title III 
coordinators at the strong institutions appeared secure — due either to con- 
tinuing approval, or to gradual movement in responsibility to some ultimately 
useful permanent role. This was decidedly not the case at the vulnerable 
institutions or at many of those in the neutral or mixed categories, where the 
Title III coordinators associated their job security with the probability of 
continued Title III funding, but recognized they could not carry this ball by 
themselves, or did so as a function of a weak or lethargic administration. 
Finally, the Title III coordinators at the strong institutions were not carry- 
overs from previous management teams but, like other administrators, 
appointees of the current president. They also reported directly to him or 
her, and were convincingly positive about the president's performance in his 
role, and secure in his or her support of theirs. They knew where they stood, 
were happy about this, and appeared free to invest energy in their own tasks, 
however defined and structured. 

4. Use of Consultants 

Consultants — operating as individuals with various specializations, 
as representatives of assisting agencies, or as external evaluators, have long 
been part of the Title III scene. In spite of recent de-emphases in the roles 
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to be played by external agents responsible under contract to the institu- 
tions, it is relevant to examine the strong versus the vulnerable institutions 
in this regard. 

Site visitors frequently collected copies of reports prepared by external 
agents, and in a number of instances crossed paths with and interviewed their 
representatives. The strong institutions used external agencies in a variety 
of ways and in differing degrees of intensity, as did the vulnerable institu- 
tions; yet, several differences appeared to emerge. The strong institutions, 
if relying heavily on consultants, seemed to take the assistance more seriously, 
to involve their staff actively (rather than to charge the consultants with 
designing something and delivering it, or to provide without institutional 
direction their own agendas for interacting with faculty and staff), to be 
more selective in choosing outside assistance agents, and constantly evalua- 
tive if retaining the agent for continued assistance. 

The vulnerable institutions frequently blamed an activity that had faile,d 
and been abandoned on poor treatment or advice by an external agent; the 
strong institutions had replaced such agents quickly, or had taken over the 
activity themselves. And, interestingly, the reports of the external evaluators 
for the strong institutions tended to be more frequently critical (though 
usually constructively so) than were those for the vulnerable institutions. 
(It is suspected that two factors account for this: first, the institutions 
experiencing honest positive movement were less likely to be threatened by 
negative report; second, some external agents saw their prime purpose as 
attesting positive progress for the institution to use in the next year's 
funding appeal, and feared dismissal if such were not provided.) The strong 
institutions more frequently used representatives of other institutions or 
well-established multi-purpose agencies than the many small groups specializ- 
ing solely in Title III activity. The strong institutions used senior profes- 
sional staff from the regional accrediting agency, a distinguished professor 
operating in an area of interest, or a firm with a broader national reputation. 
We believe, too, that these institutions used the external agents more frequently 
where specific help was really needed and where that need was clearly recognized 
by the president or activity director prior to the agent's involvement ; the 
vulnerable institutions were more docile, following patterns they perceived to 
be required, or had difficulties recognizing where help was needed. The best 
source of identification appeared, in the strong institutions where 
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this was pursued or volunteered, to come from contacting respected colleagues 
or counterparts in other institutions that had used an agent for a similar 
job; and, the president was frequently involved in the selection. 

Finally, we could not help but note that the vulnerable institutions 
appeared to be easier targets for the many hucksters that exist, and less 
likely to question costs if the pitch sounded good. One institution had 
invested an amount equivalent to $500 per FTE student in a single year with 
several accounting firms, in an attempt, still not fruitful, to initiate some 
rather straightforward bookkeeping systems that would afford monthly status 
reports and pass audit. Yet, there were si^ns of growth. At the same insti- 
tution, which incidentally had not been refunded in FY 1982, a site visitor's 
interview was interrupted by a telephone offer to write a winning Title III 
proposal for a fee of $30,000 (it was not accepted; "We get these calls all 
the time, and we learned the hard way that it's a high-risk proposition. 1 '). 
In short: problems with assisting agents were apparently not procedural 
(e.g., compliance with the competitive bid process), but in determining whether 
real need existed, in using the agents for these needs rather than simply for 
compliance with Title III requirements, in identifying a capable party, in 
maximizing relevant staff or faculty interaction, and in culling out ineffective 
relationships quickly. 

5. Institutional Posture with Regard to Purpose of Title III 

At the strong institutions, there seemed to be an anticipation from 
the time work on the Title III application began that the federal funds would 
be ephemeral--even at those institutions where presidents were openly critical 
of any notion that the institution must graduate eventually from the program. 
Activities were so constituted from the start that investment dollars bought 
something that the institution could keep when funds expired, or that would 
not leave it in serious jeopardy if funds were prematurely lost. The presidents 
of these institutions seemed to have a clear scheme for determining what 
functions could be continued after funding ceased, what would be done witlT 
staff covered by grant funds, and how this could be accomplished. Institutional 
budgets for successive years were typically based on assured funds, with a 
separate and more speculative budget for any soft additional funds expected 
for a particular time period. On the other hand, there appeared to be uncertainty 
at the vulnerable institutions as to what would happen when the grant expired. 



There also appeared to be greater and more critical dependence on the Title III 
funds for day-to-day continuance at the vulnerable institutions. Across the 
institutions generally, it was noted that when the Title III proportion of 
total revenue exceeded 7 to 10 percent, the very survival of the institution 
frequently seemed to hinge on continuance of Title III support (in two cases, 
both in the vulnerable group, the proportion exceeded 30 percent in the current 
or most recent year). This suggests that, whatever the developmental status 
of an institution, and whatever the regulations concerning developmental as 
opposed to operational application, there is a point where either there is too 
much development activity to be effectively absorbed in succeeding fiscal 
years, or where developmental funds can only be used for continuing operation 
by some overt or covert means. 

The smooth transition from the developmental to the operational stage is 
exemplified by one of the institutions in the strong group. The institution 
had won a single 5-year grant, and found at the end that they had grown out of 
the eligibility range. But, all Title III activities started had been success- 
fully operationalized, all new development staff left after natural attrition 
had been absorbed, and many good faculty and staff involved in the developmental 
phases were serving well in operational roles of greater responsibility as a 
consequence. When asked about the loss of eligibility, the president replied: 
"We're disappointed; we could use new grant money well. But, we're not hurt. 
Title III came at the right time, and helped us achieve our goals more quickly. 
We're excited about what we've accomplished." It was clear that the pronoun 
was not an editorial "we"; there was a pervasive excitement in all quarters. 
It was also clear that from the beginning the transition and absorption of 
developmental activity had been deliberately planned and contrived, that the 
consequences of cessation of support had been fully anticipated, and that 
success had been gauged in terms of how much more the institution could accom- 
plish on its own, not how much Federal money it had to spend. 

C. Fiscal Determinants of Effective Development 

The fiscal health of an institution, or its capability to maintain fiscal 
viability, is a key component of Title III intent. Stated in the simplest 
terms, it is a matter of generating needed revenue and controlling expendi- 
tures in such a way that the necessary resources for the educational program 
may be prcvided, and the educational mission sustained and enhanced. In the 
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absence of some windfall that provides a substantial financial cushion, it is 
logical to assume that fiscal health is an outcome of effective fiscal management. 

This section describes and illustrates those features of fiscal manage- 
ment that appear to distinguish the strong institutions from the vulnerable 
institutions, and to be common threads in the fabric of effective development. 
These management characteristics are discussed in four categories: the role 
of the president in fiscal management, revenue strategies, fiscal aspects of 
the institutional development, and fiscal management practices. 
1 . The Role of the President in Fiscal Management 

The presidents of fiscally strong developing institutions were found 
to take an active and informed role in fiscal management. This role included 
the following types of involvement: 

Establishing and clearly articulating fiscal priorities that 
are congruent with the institution 1 s mission and sense of 
purpose; 

Assuring that regular, complete, and accurate statements of 
fiscal position are available to appropriate decision-makers in 
a timely fashion; 

Actively overseeing effective cash management and expense 
control; 

Taking visible leadership in fund raising activities ; and 
Working in close coordination with the fiscal management staff. 
The contrasts of the institutional groups strongly suggest that fiscal 
activity and leadership at the presidential level should not take place in the 
absence of or at the expense of the fiscal management staff. Institutions 
where the president was the de facto fiscal officer (while fiscal staff played 
clearly secondary roles) did not tend to distinguish themselves as fiscally 
strong. Likewise, institutions with competent and effective fiscal managers 
but disinterested or uninformed presidents also failed to manifest evidence of 
superior fiscal health. It is apparently the president who understands and 
gives direction to fiscal management while effectively delegating to and 
working with fiscal and development staff who is most likely to achieve fiscal 
objectives. This kind of president has access to timely, well aggregated 
fiscal data and uses that information to anticipate problems or uncover invest- 
ment opportunities. He or she works in a collegial manner with fiscal 
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staff, utilizing them to develop and manage particular fiscal strategies 
within a clear mission-related framework. 

Fiscal management at the strong institutions was more frequently (than at 
the vulnerable institutions) based on deliberate assumptions about revenue and 
costs beyond the current budget year. Given a current de velopmental focus, it 
is only logical that later operational consequences be anticipated realistically. 
Good fiscal information permits the monitoring and projection of trends; the 
interpretation of mission provides a set of values for deciding among alternatives, 
or establishing the urgency of particular attainment. Most of what is purchased 
with current year revenue has revenue and cost implications for later years, 
as well as what it requires and provides now; the presidents at the strong 
institutions took this matter seriously. 

The president's role in fiscal management encompassed both revenue and 
expense concerns. On the revenue side, presidential leadership and personal 
involvement were particularly important for success in fund raising. In 
private schools, this entailed generation of support from alumni, businesses, 
and community sources. For public schools, the key appeared to be sufficient 
political acumen to cultivate and market the state, county, and district 
jurisdictions that determine appropriations levels. Development offices in 
the sample institutions, even where well organized and staffed, were found to 
complement but never replace the crucial role of the president in fund raising. 
At the strong institutions, the president was the prime salesperson, and the 
development office, when in place, took on the more routine back-up chores — 
preparation of solicitation materials, management of giving campaigns, records 
maintenance, and (sometimes) identification of prospective new donors. 

On the expense side, the establishment of mission-related priorities and 
timely monitoring of cash flow and expense patterns were activities that were 
shared by presidents and fiscal staff in the strong or effectively developing 
institutions. These functions are logically clear offshoots of good planning 
and institutional monitoring, processes in which the president's role is 
critical. v ' 

In one highly rated institution that was on the brink of insolvency nine 
years ago, a new president placed such immediate priority on fiscal control 
and restoration of credit status in the community that he personally reviewed 
every purchase order, however small and routine. While not a recommended 
practice in general, this temporary intervention was a manifestation of a 
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visible, appropriate and, in this case, necessary presidential hand in expense 
control, and served to demonstrate the importance of expenditure control to 
the campus community. 

These presidential characteristics may be summarized as a sort of "con- 
servative entrepreneurship." The status of most developing institutions 
requires a rather hard-nosed fiscal conservatism, especially in terms of cost 
control and contingency planning for potential adversity. At the same time, 
entrepreneurship, especially on the revenue side, may also be a competitive 
necessity. The presidents of the strong institutions seemed able to combine 
these roles and take appropriate action. 

At many institutions ranked by the study team in the neutral category, 
management staff had a sense of what had to be done but lacked clear presi- 
dential direction toward making the hard decisions or taking the necessary 
steps to address identified opportunities. Often this was due to recent 
leadership transition and there was reason to believe that more decisive 
direction was at hand. Presidents at the vulnerable institutions often complain 
that there were no funds to do the things that needed to be done but, at the 
same time, they were frequently unable to clearly articulate what steps were, 
in fact, necessary. In many of these cases, the lack of an effective planning 
process left a contextual void for decision making. 

The importance of presidential leadership was particularly evident in 
institutions recovering from periods of severe distress, a circumstance that 
characterized many schools in the sample. Virtually all such schools had 
changed presidents prior to their turnarounds. The dynamics of recovery were 
widely attributed to the new presidential leadership in all these cases. The 
external perception of site visitors that presidential leadership is a key 
determinant of institutional success was thus strongly confirmed by the testi- 
mony of internal observers. 
2. Revenue Strategies 

For most developing institutions, the major revenue sources are 
tuition, appropriations (public), government grants and contracts, and private 
gifts (private). Each of these sources must be cultivated and managed. In 
fiscally strong institutions, the process for acquiring needed revenue was 
planned and proactive. Fiscally weak institutions tended to be more reactive. 
It was common for management of the most fiscally vulnerable institutions to 
argue that they had no choice but to adopt a "survival" strategy, an approach 
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characterized by crisis management and response to external factors, most of 
which were negative. Interestingly, however, most of the fiscally strong 
institutions had faced similar periods of high vulnerability in the recent 
past. What distinguished their turnarounds was active, mission-oriented 
planning, definition of distinctive competencies, development of forward-looking 
revenue strategies to achieve institutional objectives. Often real retrenchment 
was necessary but it was planned retrenchment keyed to realistic objectives in 
contrast to a cycle of cutbacks borne simply of necessity. Few Title Ill-eligible 
institutions avoid the necessity of managing adversity. In overly simplistic 
terms , the vulnerable institutions appeared to respond to limited resources 
with despair while the stronger institutions appeared to respond with hope. 
The strongest, however, appeared to respond also with deliberate action. 

Most of the institutions in the sample profess a commitment to low tuition; 
yet, tuition income, particularly for the private institutions, has a major 
revenue impact on their fiscal . heal th. The past and current availability of 
Federal student assistance funds undoubtedly made tuition increase a temptation 
for institutions with a large proportion of aid-eligible students. Still, 
tuition as a revenue source directly depends upon enrollment. For most insti- 
tutions, enrollment growth (or even stability) must be aggressively managed. 
This is not primarily a fiscal function but rather a point of synergy between 
effective program and fiscal health. However, it is a fiscal function (as an 
input to planning) to define appropriate enrollment plateaus in terms of 
faculty size, physical plant, and other relatively fixed factors. That is, 
moving from enrollment level "a" to !, b ?! may be accommodated with minimal cost 
implications while going from tf b n to "c" entails investments that fiscally 
outweigh the additional tuition or enrollment-linked appropriation income. 
Strong institutions appear frequently to have some awareness of appropriate 
enrollment plateaus. Growth is an objective only in that context. 

Sample institution data suggests that, in general, a minimum plateau is 
about 800 students. Median enrollment for all schools in the sample "was 1270 
FTE. 3 For private institutions it was 900; for public, 2,300. For institu- 
tions ranked positively in all domains, average FTE enrollment was 1,500. The 



3 All data are based on FY 1981 information. See Tables IV. 1 and IV. 2 for 
additional detail. 
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single public institution so rated had an enrollment of 1,540 but, signifi- 
cantly, the average for the strong group of private institutions was 1,470, 60 
percent above the median of 900. In fact, only one of these institutions had 
an enrollment level below that median. By contrast, six of eight private 
schools ranked weak in all domains were below the 800 level in FTE enrollment. 

In a competitive market, strong institutions were those that had been 
able to define an appropriate niche. Defining potential student market (s) and 
targeting recruiting in those markets were aspects of proactive management 
with important fiscal implications. Failure was likely to result in enroll- 
ment decline. Such decline, particularly if it continued over several years, 
usually led to reduced revenues, inefficient facility use, and faculty or 
staff cuts. Such losses are fatal in an environment where motivation must 
often substitute for more tangible rewards and benefits as an incentive lor 
staff performance. In extreme cases, some institutions appear to have lost 
their identity and even their "will i:o live." In one instance, for example, 
the president indicated that unless turnaround could be effected in two more 
years, a recommendation for closing the institution would be made to the 
board. In another case, an institution appeared to be faced with so much 
deferred maintenance that no reason for optimism could be found, and site 
visitors were struck by the pall of apathy that hung over all contacts. 

For public institutions in the sample, state, county, and district appro- 
priations represented the largest source of revenue, typically ranging from 60 
to 80 percent of the total. Formally or informally, the level of these appro- 
priations is often keyed to some concept of or formula for determining fiscal 
need, resulting in much less differentiation among public institutions than 
among private ones on the basis of fiscal indicators. No public institution 
fell into the fiscally vulnerable group and only two were characterized as 
fiscally strong. Political jurisdictions tended to "bail out" financially 
weak public institutions. Financially strong public colleges were found to 
manage or manipulate their fiscal affairs in such a way that fiscal cushions 
did not manifest themselves in financial reports lest public assistance be 
reduced accordingly, and underspending a budget appeared to be as much a 
cardinal sin as overspending it. (In one public community college, the presi- 
dent confided that a prime factor in some last minute spending of what would 
have been a comfortable surplus was preventing that "profitability" from 
undermining a concerted drive for an increase in revenue from the county 
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tax-base.) Moreover, trends in public support have typically moved toward 
stringency in the last few years, numbing the impact of previously successful 
development efforts at some institutions. This stringency has been manifested 
by state funding "prorations 11 of as much as 5 percent at several schools. 
These cuts seemed to have led, in turn, to reductions in staff salaries and, 
consequently , morale . 

Nonetheless, it is clear that those public institutions with the most 
fiscal flexibility attained that margin of difference by astute cultivation of 
political support. As noted earlier, this was largely a presidential function 
performed personally or, in some cases, by orchestrating the involvement of 
key board members in the process. In a few public institutions, community and 
foundation support was being cultivated more actively to reduce dependence on 
the vagaries of public funding sources. But in no case had such private 
support become more than 2 percent of annual revenue. 

Fiscally strong institutions, both public and private, made good use of 
government grants and contracts but seemed to walk a careful line that fell 
short of excessive dependence on this source. Of the nine institutions ranked 
in the strong category in all domains, seven fell in a range of 19 percent to 
29 percent in terms of this source as a percentage of all current revenue. 
The remaining two had a lower dependence. 

By contrast, of the five institutions in the entire sample with the 
highest dependence on government grants and contracts (over 30 percent of 
total revenue), four ranked in the lowest category in all three domains. For 
all institutions, the median for this indicator was 16 percent. For fiscally 
strong institutions, the average was 18 percent and for fiscally weak, 28. A 
similar pattern prevailed in the percentage of total revenue represented by 
Title III funds. Fiscally strong institutions averaged 5 percent. The 
vulnerable institutions averaged a much higher 10 percent on this measure. 
The median for the entire sample was 4 percent. Very high dependence on soft 
money was thus strongly associated with fiscal weakness. Moderate dependence 
on such funds wa associated with fiscal strength. The conclusion to be drawn 
is that, for most developing institutions in the sample, soft money was an 
important component of a balanced revenue strategy. Institutions which have 
become heavily dependent on such support for survival, however, were not 
characterized by effective development. 
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For private institutions, the contrasts between the strong and vulnerable 
groups indicates that aggressive solicitation of private funding is a key 
element in fiscal health. A wide variety of fund raising strategies were 
manifested among the fiscally strong institutions in the sample. Common 
elements were effective planning, market definition, an adequately-staffed 
development office, and, as noted in earlier sections, active participation of 
the president. 

Because of wide variations in circumstances, actual levels of private 
giving as a percentage of total revenue was less indicative of the effective- 
ness of fund raising than the judgments of site visitors as to the role of 
private revenue in an overall institutional context. For the 31 private 
institutions in the sample, the median level of private-source revenue (gifts 
and endowment income) as a percentage of total revenue was 14 percent. Eight 
of 11 fiscally strong institutions were at the median or higher level. Two of 
those, however, were beneficiaries of unusual windfalls which rendered them 
fiscally healthy at the time of the site visits (though neither was also 
ranked in the strong category in both the management and program domains). 

Developing institutions face many barriers to effective private fund 
raising. Many have served low-income and/or economically depressed minorities 
too exclusively and too long to have a sizeable number of alumni who are in 
prime earning years and/or who can provide substantial gifts. Many are in 
relatively isolated rural areas or in areas with depressed economies where 
local private support is hard to generate. One highly ranked school, recog- 
nizing some years ago that the local farm economy would be characterized by 
years of lean income, adopted an asset-based fund-raising strategy that was 
well conceived and developed with Title III assistance. 4 The benefits of this 
strategy are now beginning to be realized. The quality of this program was 
clearly linked to the fact that it resulted from deliberate forward planning 
and was not put precipitously into motion as a response to crisis. 



Such a strategy utilizes deferred giving techniques to solicit gifts of 
assets such as land, insurance policies, or testamentary bequests. This 
contrasts with typical annual giving campaigns that depend on gifts of cash. 
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Another institution, located in a rural area with no local businesses of 
any size, set up an auxiliary development office in the neaas: city, 100 
miles distant, to cultivate private business sources. This office arranges 
group meetings of executives to which the president can make presentations, 
thus economizing on his time for these contacts. 

Characterizing most successful development office efforts was the appli- 
cation of computerized information systems to track donors, to increase effici- 
ency of mailings, and to maintain accurate records. In virtually every instance 
of effective MIS use in the development office, Title III had funded system 
establishment and, usually, consultant assistance. 

Other factors which, in appropriate contexts, have supported fund raising 
efforts are aggressive cultivation of church-related support, use of prominent 
"friends" to interface with potential business doners, and aggressive public 
relations campaigns. 

Some institutions kept the development office function separate from or 
out of contact with the fiscal office. This strategy appeared to be asso- 
ciated with relatively ineffective fund raising. When, by contrast, develop- 
ment staff understood their key role in an institution's overall fiscal direc- 
tion, they seemed setter able to plan and execute a successful development 
strategy . 

The .importance of private funding support often transcends its actual 
level as a portion of revenue. For schools at the margin of financial self- 
sufficiency, private gifts often provided flexibility for innovation and 
creativity over which the institution could have optimum control. 

3. Fiscal Aspects of Institution Development 

Institutional development initiatives have fiscal implications for 
both revenue and expense sides of a college's financial picture. Revenue 
implications derive principally from the enrollment potential of new programs 
or the direct income effects of enhanced fund raising strategies. Expenditures 
are affected by the cost of new programs, particularly the matching and recurrent 
costs of activities that are begun with external funding. Detailed discussion 
of developmental activities for improvement of fiscal management or revenue 
enhancement at sample institutions will be found in Chapter VII. The comments 
in this subsection highlight certain key findings with relevance to overall 
fiscal development. 
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Strong institutions were characterized by up-front consideration of the 
fiscal implications of potential activities. That is, regardless of the 
assumed programmatic merit of a potential activity, a hard-nosed look at its 
financial viability was an integral part of the decision process. For strong 
institutions, this generally meant that plans for incorporation of the activity 
into regular budgets and procedures were developed at the beginning, not left 
to chance. As a result, these institutions were able to sustain the benefits 
of productive developmental activities, including staff additions for program 
operation, with normal institutional resources. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of development at stronger insti- 
tutions was an apparent balance between entrepreneurship and conformity to 
institutional mission. While there seemed to be a clear market orientation 
undergirding program development, effective developing institutions did not 
lose sight of their own distinctiveness. While an overarching sense of purpose 
has importance beyond fiscal considerations, the fiscal implications appear to 
be more direct than are generally recognized. Unbounded grantsmanship may 
have led or permitted some institutions to become top heavy with administrative 
and program management staff that had imposed or could impose a serious fiscal 
burden with diminishing external funding. 

This problem can also occur for institutions holding the view articulated 
by one president that Title III is an investment in "low status 11 activities to 
bring them to the point where they might be eligible for grants from a different 
source on the basis of excellence. In the sample institutions, actual transition 
from Title III to other external funding for a particular activity was uncommon 
(although successful activities frequently had multiple support sources during 
the developmental phase). The risk, obviously, is that activities initiated 
in this spirit can become financial burdens providing limited benefit for the 
institution. 

Another way to look at the entrepreneurship/mission balance is to see it 
as effective risk management. Intelligent risk taking is a necessary com- 
ponent of development for any institution. Superior fiscal management is 
characterized by careful calculation that distinguishes good risks from bad. 
Important elements in this calculation are information that permits accurate 
forecasting of fiscal implications and an awareness of environmental factors 
that may shelter or exacerbate the fiscal risk of new ventures. 
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Most sample institution* have used soft money for developmental activi- 
ties designed to strengthen planning * administrative, and fund raising capa- 
bilities. The stronger institutions appear to have used external funding to 
enhance activities or priorities that were already well grounded in existing 
institutional functions or plans. Thus rooted, the activities achieved maximum 
impact . These institutions-- or , more precisely, their presidents --had a 
recognition of the need for the products of the activities. The vulnerable 
group more frequently had had the fiscal development activities pressed upon 
them as a condition of the grant. Where there was ho particular prior recog- 
nition of the value of the product—or where its relationship to the planning 
or monitoring functions was not clear to the planners or monitors — any positive 
impact of the activity was more difficult to determine, and the activities 
were likely to be lagging, or to be abandoned after the expiration of the soft 
money. 

4. Fiscal Management Practices 

At the level of more specific fiscal management practices, it is 
possible to identify certain features that are generally shared by the strong 
institutions. For the most part the mirror image is also true— vulnerable 
institutions share an absence of these management practices. 

The first of these characteristics is the integration of fiscal manage- 
ment with other institutional functions. Several aspects of this holistic 
approach to fiscal management have been discussed previously, including the 
president's role and links between budgeting and planning, fiscal management 
and fund raising, and fiscal affairs and academic functions. A pervasive 
fiscal awareness is a realistic necessity for developing institutions. An 
exemplary expression of this occurred at one institution where the admissions 
director saw herself as part of the fiscal management process. While not 
losing sight of other aspects of recruitment, she was very conscious (from 
presidential emphasis) that enrollments translated to critical dollars. It 
was no surprise that this same institution offered one of the clearest articula- 
tions of its student market of any institution in the sample, which permitted 
visibly effective targeting of its recruiting resources. 

At another strong institution, the vice president for fiscal affairs 
attended Academic Council and faculty meetings. This gave the fiscal officer 
credibility while making him aware of the substance behind various academic 
proposals over which he had some budget control. 
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The fiscally strong institutions were characterized by having effective 
fiscal data systems that routinely produced accurate monthly accounting of 
revenue and expenditures, and in many instances, projections of developing 
trends. Several presidents noted that perhaps the most significant impact of 
Title III on their institution had been the development of this capability, 
which facilitated planning for the future as well as control for the present. 
One commented that he became convinced when a visiting team from a foundation 
considering investing in the institution asked for some special analyses of 
current fiscal status, which the Title Ill-developed system was able to produce 
almost overnight. The quick responsiveness made believers in the institution 
out of the foundation agents, and their award made the president a believer in 
maintaining good fiscal data systems. 

Stronger institutions hsd predictably competent fiscal staff with minimal, 
turnover in recent years. By contrast, two of the institutions in the vulner- 
able category had had five business managers in as many years. While these 
are extreme cases, many sample institutions found it difficult to attract and 
retain good senior fiscal management due to low salaries and difficult working 
conditions . 

In the strong institutions, fiscal staff had close working relationships 
with the president and with other administrative officers. They were part of 
a participatory planning process in which commitment to a shared mission was 
developed and teamwork was practiced under scrong presidential leadership. In 
practice, these processes were reflected in various ways: 

While student accounts receivable were a problem for both strong and 
vulnerable institutions, the stronger ones had greater awareness of 
the problem and definitive strategies to address it. The firmness 
of these measures varied depending upon how the institution inter- 
preted its mission to students from low-income backgrounds who were 
behind on payments, but a common thread was better information and 
more timely billing procedures. 

Retrenchment was necessary in both strong and vulnerable institu- 
tions but the atmosphere varied greatly. The vulnerable institu- 
tions saw retrenchment as response to crisis and seemed controlled 
by events; strong institutions saw retrenchment as opportunity and 
controlled it to their ultimatj benefit. 

Stronger institutions had good and timely accounting information 
routinely available to decision makers in appropriate form. Also, 
every individual with budget responsibility for a program or activity 
appeared to know the current fiscal status of that enterprise. 
Weaker institutions had accounting and information system problems 
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which rendered accurate assessment of fiscal status difficult. In 
this regard , surprisingly few institutions produced computerized 
reports that were u:sed by presidents. This reflected both a lack of 
demand for this information and an inability to supply it in usefully 
aggregated form. 

The more vulnerable institutions had deteriorating physical plants, 
a legacy of a historic policy of deferred maintenance. 

Stronger institutions had strong community recognition, as manifest 
by community participation in the affairs and program of the insti- 
tution. This appeared to derive from both presidential leadership 
and effective public relations. This recognition usually translated 
to financial support in time. 

A unique external source of funding had led, in a couple of cases, 
to fiscal strength that was not reflected in general program or 
management strength. By contrast, effective fiscal management was 
usually associated with positive ratings on the quality of manage- 
ment and programs, as well as with fiscal health. 

5. Fiscal Endnotes 

Many of the reported findings are logical, and in accord with expec- 
tations. There were, however, some surprises worth noting. 

While information on this point is somewhat sketcl y, there appeared to be 
little correlation between the role of governing boards and fiscal strength or 
weakness. Active presidents tended to see their board as a potential resource 
but there were few cases where it was apparent that boards had made substantive 
contributions and these cases were not necessarily linked to fiscal health. 

There was no apparent correlation between fiscal strength and level of 
expenditure for instructional expense whether measured on a per student, basis 
or as a percentage of E&G expenditure. As detailed in Table IV. 2 institutions 
ranked both strong and weak ranged widely on these measures although the 
stronger ones avoided both high and low extremes. While fiscally strong 
institutions have more discretion in how to utilize resources, part of that 
discretion may be to run a tight ship in terms of academic expenditures. 
There are also a number of factors that limit the comparability of these data 
from institution to institution. For example, several institutions had tenured 
faculty in declining academic programs, resulting in an upward skewing of data 
on instructional investment. 

It is reasonable to assume that quality of instructional program can be 
improved by an increasing investment in it. Given the differences in the 
meaning of the indicators applied across institutions, it would seem important 
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for each institution to assess itself in terms of year-to-year trends in the 
proportion of instructional expenditures. Nonetheless, an expected and reascnabl 
association between increasing investment over time in instruction and assessed 
developmental status did not emerge clearly in the data. This may be a function 
of several factors: (1) the five-year time period utilized may have been too 
short for a clear affirmation; (2) with costs of instruction highly related to 
particular program, and with program mix changing, such monitoring of trends 
may need to be done at specific program levels; (3) many of the institutions 
targeted in the sample have not yet established a consistent pattern of spending 
among various line items, and still face emergencies — as from deferred -lain- 
tenance--that disrupt short-term expenditure patterns; or (4) the procedures 
utilized in this study for characterizing quality of academic program were not 
sufficiently fine to reveal impact of increasing or decreasing investment. 

From the perspective of the principal fis 1 analyst reviewing the data 
and reporting these findings, it would appear that institutions that utilized 
soft money primarily to build administrative and fiscal management strengths 
and then moved to program developnu :.v, tended to emerge fiscally stronger than 
those that invested in program first and moved later to management development 
activities. This suggests that institutions that built management depth were 
able to make better decisions about the fiscal implications of program invest- 
ments . 

Fiscal data alone have very limited value as a predictor of future status, 
however useful they may be as an indicator of present fiscal condition. In 
part because of the availability of resources such as Title III, effective 
leadership can quickly reverse a declining situation while poor management can 
dissipate competitive disadvantage. The margin of excellence for the future 
resides in the resource of leadership and only secondarily in the resource of 
financial assets. 

Data related to selected fiscal indicators are summarized in Table IV. 1 
(for the entire sample of 51 institutions), and in ' ible IV. 2 for the private 
institutions in the strong vs. vulnerable classifications. 

D. Academic and Support Program 
1 . Introductory Statement 

Findings reported in this section are based, genera ly, on the 
contrasts between 15 institutions rated as "strong" on the current status of 
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Table IV. 1 

Characteristics of Sample Institutions on Selected 1981 Data Distributions 
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Table IV. 2 



Characteristics of Strong (N=8) vs. Vulnerable (N=8) 
Privately Controlled Institutions on Selected Fiscal Indices 
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their academic and support programs (9 of which were also rated "strong" in 
the management and fiscal domains), and 11 institutions rated as "vulnerable" 
in their academic and support program quality (8 of which were similarly rated 
in the other two domains). 

The principal interest here is with program-related factors associated 
with effective institutional development, factors that may be causal or con- 
tributory and certainly are explanatory or illustrative. At the same time, 
some or all of these factors may explain effective or quality program develop- 
ment in and of itself, apart from the overall status of the institution. The 
essential quest here, then, is to search out the major aspects of the situa- 
tion that explain as well as describe good— or markedly improved—academic and 
support programs. 

Programs do not develop in vacuums, of course, and so it is posited that 
the entire institutional context contributes and controls in various ways, 
even in cases where the program, for the time being at least, outdistances 
fiscal strength or administrative practice. A good and viable program can 
exist where there is debt or threat or where there is not yet a computerized 
fiscal accounting system or information system or clearcut long-range planning 
process, or where there is some administrative disruption because of a change 
in leadership. This observations leads to another consideration, namely, the 
ways in which effective programs may in turn contribute to or sustain the 
overall well-being and development of an institution. Chicken-and-egg and 
cause-effect arguments aside, there is clearly a need to consider a variety of 
possible interactions within the total context that will illustrate a neces- 
sary long-term synergism required for institution development and survival. 

Several underlying principles are suggested as guidelines for making this 
inquiry and as qualifiers in interpreting these findings. First, the insti- 
tutional history is as important as the immediate context, at least so far as 
the program goes. Many of the developing institutions began as something very 
different from what they had become by 1982, in mission, structure, degree- 
granting authority, and so on. The facets of progressive growth and change 
toward current status are thus integral to the emergence or maintenance of 
currently effective programs and also help to explain the directions taken as 
well as the forces at work, internal or external. Second, also in relation to 
broad program history, no assumption is made that institutions in the sample 
all had demonstrably weak programs at some point in the recent past and that 
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external assistance made essential improvements possible. Certain sample 
institutions have had, from the evidence available, strong and viable programs 
related to their basic missions for many years, but have found ways in more 
recent years to strengthen, refine, amplify, or update—just as the strongest 
and most prestigious institutions in the nation have consistently done. 

Third, the current inquiry is deeply concerned with the dynamics involved 
in arriving at good programs: what has the institution done, what decisions 
have been made, how has current status been accomplished? What have been the 
tradeoffs, the priorities, the management styles involved? What have been the 
guiding values and attitudes, the external influences, the internal interac- 
tions? What obstacles have been overcome, and how? We are more concerned 
with the dynamics of change than with particular standards met, e.g., with 
understanding how faculty quality has been improved rather than with counting 
numbers of terminal degrees, or with describing program planning priorities 
rather than with reporting the range of new programs/degrees/ma jors developed. 

Fourth, we believe that synergism within the program domain itself will 
be important and instructive, that in the best situations program growth 
occurs that allows benefits of several sorts to be derived or several problems/ 
needs to be met. In short, program expansion for its own sake or in isolation 
or without clear benefit to the institution is empty and likely counterproductive. 
An underlying aspect of effective program change related to dynamics and 
synergism is the development of capabilities that in turn allow the changes 
that lead to quality. Such capabilities may take several forms, including 
broad management operations, and likely require a fair amount of time to 
develop to the point where they can be capitalized on in the refinement of 
program. 

Finally, it is important to define "program" as investigated here. It is 
essentially the curriculum (its requirements, its options, its breadth and 
depth) of offerings and degrees/certificates in academic, vocational, profes- 
sional, or technical areas — as enhanced by (a) the faculty and staff who 
provide instruction and leadership, (b) the library and related academic 
resources such as studios, laboratories, audio-visual equipment, and a wide 
range of facilities, (c) the offerings in basic and developmental studies such 
as reading, composition, mathematics, and other preparatory skills, and (d) a 
range of student services including counseling, tutoring, career and placement 
centers, academic advising, testing, and other opportunities for assisting 
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students in developing self-direction and the means of succeeding in the 
curriculum. For our purposes here, we exclude such possible aspects as finan- 
cial aid, academic records, extracurricular activities and athletics, student 
government, and so on, all of which may potentially enhance the program but 
which are beyond the purview of this inquiry. 

2 . Program Features Associated with Effective Development 
a . Leadership in. the Program Domain 

The 15 institutions with programs judged to be positive/ strong 
have much in common with regard to leadership in the academic arena over a 
fairly long span of years. Such leadership (defined principally as initiation 
of program reform or expansion in a major way and at an identified point in 
time) has been both strong and highly placed. Not surprisingly, perhaps, in 
view of data reported earlier, it was mainly the presidents who took hold of 
the program some years ago and provided leadership, organized planning commis- 
sions, supervised the change process, got directly involved in major program 
changes, and followed through with a commitment to being sure that the program 
reform-change-expansion actually mattered with regard to institutional viability. 

As indicated in Table IV. 3, the president (or other designated chief 
administrative officer) has been credited in 13 of the 15 institutions with 
having spearheaded and supervised program reform or revision. Just as notably, 
nearly all those presidents have been in their present positions for at least 
5 years and many for twice that long. In relation to this, it should be noted 
that we frequently were told (or read or otherwise ascertained) that most of 
these institutions had experienced very real and dramatic turnarounds detect- 
able now at the time or within two years of the accession of the current 
president — in all aspects of the college or university operation, and very 
clearly in the nature and meaning of the program. Major program thrusts 
attributed to these presidents include, as of 5-12 years ago, the following: 
redefinition of liberal education in pragmatic terms, competency-based instruc- 
tion, career-oriented and preprof essional programs of many sorts, marked 
strengthening of the science program, basic and developmental skills, overall 
review of the curriculum, speciality programs, major revisions of existing 
programs , student services , and instructional services . Each president or 
other high-level personnel below presidential rank chose his/her own special 
priorities for getting the renewal process started and focused, but seven pres- 
idents are reported to have taken control of everything about the program and to 
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have provided almost the sole leadership for several years (at 2-year and 
4-year schools, public and private). 

Table IV. 3 also shows a few cases where initiation and early leadership 
were shared with other high-level personnel or with the faculty in general, 
and also lists in column 3 other categories of personnel who have had, at 
least for the past 4 years, major roles in initiating, guiding, and monitoring 
both general and specific program changes of substance. The positions indi- 
cated are not surprising in the least, but they reinforce certain observations 
of import: first, that these schools have vested in top-level personnel the 
responsibility for maintaining a viable program and for continuing to work for 
updating and change; second, that early leadership did not necessarily involve 
the chief academic officer (in two instances persons in other positions had 
been asked to provide direction); and third, that the person assigned as 
Title III Coordinator was in over half the institutions a high-level adminis- 
trator to begin with-for example, academic dean, vice president, planning 
director, or research director— who took on program change leadership and 
whose regular duties meshed well with the responsibility for managing the 
Title III grant overall. 

All site visitor reports and other informational resources were examined 
in an effort to obtain another perspective on this matter of strong and early 
emphasis on "attacking the program." Column 4 in Table IV. 2 reports a general- 
ized finding on the question of early emphasis (that is, in the years following 
induction of a new president and/or in the earlier years of Title III assist- 
ance—the mid-70s) on the program in focusing institutional effort and in 
seeking external resource. For the majority of institutions there appears to 
have been this early focus, not surprising if the conclusions reported earlier 
in this chapter on presidential leadership and priorities are valid. This is 
not to say that any of these institutions ignored fiscal crises (quite the 
contrary), that administrative and management needs were neglected, or that 
they did not invest internal and external funds in addressing such needs. But 
it is co say that by and large in institutions with programs judged now to be 
strong or positive the history includes early attention to what the institu- 
tion „as all about: its program, its raison d'etre . Many presidents took 
care of debt obligations, began broad planning processes, reorganized, initiated 
information systems, and the like, but they put priority on getting the academic/ 
technical house in order: obtaining initial accreditation or reaffirmation, 
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upgrading faculty, attuning the program to the times, and aiming the program 
at the student populations they were likely to be successful in attracting, 
b • The Program Change Process 

Generally, the institutions with strong academic and support 
programs have developed a quite careful, clear, and strong program change 
process, almost always closely related to institutional (or academic) leader- 
ship and planning. Other common characteristics include formal faculty involve- 
ment in program planning, the use of multiple external resources, the applica- 
tions of "lessons learned" in prior program development efforts, and construc- 
tive responsiveness to a variety of external influences. 

Program change— that is, additions or deletions of majors or program 
areas and refinements in programs as well as in student services— is recog- 
nized as a necessity for broad institutional development and is accomplished 
through the interworking of these several characteristics. No single pattern 
or "formula for success" emerged from the data, but each institution evolved a 
change process that to one degree or another involved the common character- 
istics cited in a systematic way. In addition, there appears in most instances 
to be a pervasive underlying "institutional attitude" of openness and collegi- 
ality of strong programs, an attitude that may take several years to congeal 
and that may take different forms on different campuses but that, once in 
place, permits or encourages: faculty entrepreneurship (individual or depart- 
mental); a general and realistic facing of facts; a willingness to explore and 
experiment within reasonable limits ; a willingness to learn from experience, 
to take advice, and/or to change course; and a disciplined approach to change. 

Within the framework of broad institutional planning (where budget and 
program planning are typically integrated in these institutions), a high 
priority is assigned to the study of existing programs and services as well as 
consideration of new program directions. This priority is usually expressed 
in terms of the assignment of a formal overall program planning team (a feature 
that i& new at most of the sample institutions in the past few years) with 
experience and authority, or task forces with defined purviews. It may also, 
however, be expressed in terms of top-level initiative or leadership with a 
planning group serving more in a review capacity; or a combination approach 
where the president may pursue one or two particular program areas while an 
academic cabinet or planning group reviews the rest of the program. An 
important element of these approaches is that they tend to be institution- 
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based and are intended to provide a broad view of program change and its many 
implications; they amount to a good deal more than the role of the typical 
academic council, although ideas may develop there and such councils may 
indeed have the final formal word. As more than one president said, in effect 
the faculty is vital in s o many ways but they do not and cannot manage the 
institution; that is not their function. It is also clear, however, that this 
was a battle mightily fought in some of these institutions and that the out- 
come was not always a pure unanimity on role and purpose of the faculty and 
the institution. But some consensus did develop. 

Regardless of the Management/planning approach used, certain essential 
functions are carried out: 

(1) The program of offerings is reviewed in terms of perceived market 
trends with specific attention to programs or majors attracting 
decreasing numbers of students and with an eye to adding currently 
popular academic or career-oriented programs. Depending on insti- 
tution size and particular needs, this scrutiny may be directed to 
the entire program, to selected departments, to a given school (as a 
School of Engineering) or division (e.g., sciences), to the general 
education requirements of the first two years, or to the needs of 
nontraditional and continuing education constituencies. Attention 
may also be given to various levels: courses, majors, programs, and 
degrees or certificates. The very fact that all these options exist 
and that choices are made (and priorities set) in an orderly fashion 
is perceived as a common strength among these institutions. Too, 
sacred cows or traditional focuses are not exempt from close or even 
threatening examination. More than one college proposed dropping 
its English major (though not its required English courses) while 
others considered phasing out music, social work, or fine arts, or 
faced the need to combine old majors into new interdisciplinary 
offerings. Perhaps the greatest overall challenge for the sample as 
a whole was in redefining the role of liberal education in terms of 
target populations and modern-day realities and demands. The strong 
institutions generally met this challenge, without ignoring con- 
siderations of academic quality. 



One outstanding practice should be noted. After an early 
experience of the presidents charging task forces with planning the 
demise of two undersubscribed programs (and then the careful negative 
response in the final reports, the assignment of probation periods, 
and subsequent realization that these two programs had become mainstays 
of the college program)--a formal planning team set up a structured 
program review process intended to prevent a repetition. The process, 
which itself took several years to develop into acceptable form, 
involved reviewing five or six majors/programs per year (starting 
with the most worrisome); applying strict input and output criteria 
and assigning levels of value; recommending drop, revise, subsume, 
probation, offer at night only, or other action; reporting formally 
to the president. Virtually the entire staff/ faculty gets involved 
now; studied decisions have been made, including some creative 
options; several programs are on a show-me probation; and the college 
community generally feels that this process has proved its value in 
terms of a careful decision process. This shows that with care some 
apparent losers may be made winners, or that the problems suggest 
their own solution in a good climate. 

A search for resources is carried out at the same time as ideas 
emerge for new program developments, typically involving considera- 
tion of a range of external resources as well as ways of developing 
efficiencies internally. For example, one institution decided 
through careful analysis that the Education program must be con- 
tinued but that it should shift focus to two new majors (early 
childhood and special education). A p rincipal strategy was to hire 
a new director but also to "upgrade" long-time faculty by having one 
receive a second Masters degree and two others (both with doctorates) 
take a semester leave for courses and clinicals; thus the institution 
requested minimal external assistance at the same time that it 
created (and has had accredited) a new major in early childhood and 
maintained a flexible faculty who could teach iir several areas. 
Voila! A new major, minimal cost, no disruption, departmental 
flexibility. For m the effectively developing institutions as a 
whole, it should also be noted that funds are sought from Title III, 
various foundations, business/industry, consortia, and research or 
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categorical (non-Title III) government grants—rather than restrict- 
ing such efforts to Title III— and the record shows that these 
resources have been used with few exceptions for bona fide program 
changes rather than for temporary ventures lasting only as long as 
the assistance. 

A positive sort of opportunism is embraced . The institutions with 
strong programs seem poised to take advantage of new opportunities— 
and to look for them — a mixed proactive/adaptive approach. One 
college initiated a major new science program a few years ago because 
it suddenly perceived its geographic location as a wasted but poten- 
tially very valuable resource for a given science area as well as an 
opportunity for minority students (this program is now fully functional). 
Another institution virtually entered a renaissance when it studied 
its program and dwindling enrollment in relation to a very large new 
industry nearby and began two creative new (and now successful) 
career programs related to that new industry; in effect this 2-year 
school decided "if we can't fight them we'll join them." Yet another 
(private) college created brand new health area programs — and a 
(public) 4-year college developed a series of 2-year certificate 
offerings — both after realizing that if they moved decisively they 
could politely outmaneuver others' plans to develop public institu- 
tions or programs in these same disciplines. A final example is the 
college that became aware that no one in its city (with at least 
five institutions) could get an evening-only degree. This college 
now offers several such degree programs (successfully) and is still 
the only institution doing so. These examples illustrate situations 
taken advantage of on relatively short notice, a capability that is 
valued alongside and sometimes assisted by the more long-term overall 
review and change process. Such short- and long-term efforts are 
not antithetical, in other words, and strength lies in being able to 
operate in both modes. 

Utilization of consultants , technical assistance, print materials, 
and the experience of others is an important aspect of the change 
process . The; institutions with strong programs have gone outside 
for other points of view and other experiences. One institution, 
for example, was awarded a National Humanities Faculty grant and 



used top-drawer visiting scholars to assist in a review of the 
general education requirements—and as a side benefit began a broad 
review of instructional methodology which later became a prime focus 
of accomplished program change. Others utilized outside resources 
in planning an overall 3-4 year process for total curriculum review; 
in putting group process to work in effectively involving faculty in 
the change function; in adjusting to the fact that program review 
and change are inextricably interdependent with faculty development 
and attitude; and in providing expertise needed for developing new 
curricula and instructional methodologies. 
(5) Needs analyses and market surveys are undertaken as a formal part of 
the change process. These are carried out directly with students, 
dropouts, recent grads, faculty, local or regional employers, the 
general adult populace, or some combination, using mail, telephone, 
or interview techniques. Often the main purpose is to get feedback 
on the quality or utility of existing programs, and just as often to 
get clues as to new possible areas and the likelihood of success- 
fully placing a large proportion of later graduates. The focus at 
these institutions is clearly on professional or career programs, at 
the 2-year or 4-year college levels. Analyses and surveys are much 
more frequently carried out with regard to a new program possibility 
or to the question of retaining an existing program than in connec- 
tion with an entire discipline or the whole curriculum. This is 
because respondent groups are more likely to provide useful informa- 
tion on discrete career-oriented programs, and also because a focus 
on individual programs provides a mechanism for looking into nearby 
competition, employment needs, growth potential of the area, and the 
overall risk involved in terms of present and future operation, as 
well as doing the necessary negotiating within and outside the 
institution. . • . 

Specialized practices are undertaken where there -is a need to 
consider cooperative arrangements with other institutions (such as a 
3-2 physics-engineering program) or to assess the interests and 
needs of the lifelong learning constituency in the vicinity. The 
point apparently now accepted by these institutions is that reliable 
information is needed and that, in relation to current attitudes and 
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survival needs, that information should relate to new career-oriented 
offerings and to the programs and services the constituencies demand. 
Interestingly, some new areas are perceived as so obvious that 
program development moves ahead quickly without needs analysis or 
market surveys; this includes programs such as business administra- 
tion, computer science, media and communications, remedial and 
developmental studies, and personal/career counseling. 
Beyond the key strategies included in the change process itself , certain 
major accompaniments to the process should be mentioned. First, these insti- 
tutions have learned and applied a number of lessons from their' own experience 
of the past few years and seem to be open to the possibility that more lessons 
are to be learned. For example, the institutions have learned that one require- 
ment for the success of a new program venture is broad consensus at least at 
the department or division level, and usually at the institution level, concerning 
the need, the rationale, the philosophy . Corollary to this, faculty must be 
involved (or represented) in the review and development process and must be 
given opportunity to study and accept new ventures. Another desideratum is 
acquisition of a strong leader with available time and clear expertise in the 
given discipline or student service area, and the strong institutions have 
typically translated this into hiring someone from the outside (as often as 
possible with a doctorate). 

Second, from a broader perspective, these institutions as a group have 
learned that it is a buyer 1 s market . Consumers' needs and convenience must be 
honored in terms of scheduling, offerings, providing remediation, good academic 
and career counseling, non-classroom experiences, and alternate instructional 
methodologies. Only as such controversial adjustments are made will students 
(particularly the returnees or the lifelong learners who are increasingly 
important to survival) feel satisfied and served and be inclined to enroll or 
remain. Overall, this has been a difficult lesson to learn and to apply but 
• marked gains have been made. 

The institutions with strong programs have also learned how to plan 
carefully and how to use integrative and needs-based planning in "selling" 
their needs to external resources; how to parlay one capability into several 
applications on campus; how to tie faculty development (academic credentials, 
instructional methodology, attitudes toward students) to general and specific 
program development; how to use networks and linkages to good advantage in 



developing and promoting their programs; how to build on existing strengths 
(faculty, facilities, programs) in expanding or refining their offerings; and 
how to circumvent or alter traditional or provincial management practices in 
the academic arena in the best interests of the institution as a whole. 

Many of these "learnings" may seem obvious or simplistic. They are not. 
They help to define the situations, the needs, the processes, and the suc- 
cesses of institutions that were in trouble or developing at a low level just 
8 or 10 years ago. The major point, of course, is that as a group they have 
learned lessons and applied them and have improved their programs and attrac- 
tiveness to students as a result. 

A third major accompaniment to the program development process is open 
and honest responsiveness to the requirements, pressures , and recommendations 
that come from outside agencies or circumstances. It would be foolhardy to 
ignore such external forces, but beyond that these institutions tend to move 
positively. This is expressed in several ways. With particular regard to the 
program, these institutions by and large are aware of the attitudes, biases, 
authority, and intentions of formal agencies (including their own boards) and 
of competing institutions. In the subgroup of effectively developing or 
strong institutions, for example, there are the following agencies with some 
level of control: public state boards (higher education, community college, 
or a regional system within a state), individual institution boards of governors, 
county commissioners (as the funding group) , religious orders, a denominational 
office—the public institutions usually having two boards to work with and in 
the background the state legislature. These institutions have found ways of 
complying and cooperating, of course, and yet sometimes circumventing or using 
loopholes or winning delay by offering alternative . schedules or program options 
(And one institution in the stable group successfully interpreted a statutory 
limitation to its advantage and moved into a new and promising degree program, 
while another stable [private] college creatively responded to its own Board's 
impatience with the "open curriculum" of the 60s.) 

These institutions have also responded fairly successfully to challenges 
posed by competing institutions in the vicinity, principally by finding ways 
of joining forces on certain programs or deciding jointly how to carve the pie 
particularly where they are located in an economic growth area. In either 
case, the approach has been constructive . Several have simply developed 
better or distinctive programs faster (general or specific) and now gratefully 
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find themselves without destructive competition. On the other hand, two of 
these institutions face the threat of having a branch public institution 
located around the corner in the next one or two years, but they are already 
planning their strategies — one of them to expand its mission markedly and the 
other to negotiate joint programs in advance. 

In addition, several institutions have been responsive to the strong 
recommendations of outside groups not having direct control. Business and 
industry (and in two cases foundations) have offered financial and/or in-kind 
support for specific program expansion or development efforts — hardly a pressure 
to turn a deaf ear to — and at least two regional accrediting agencies have 
been credited by colleges for having provided a major goad to critical program 
change, one that in each case was accepted and acted upon almost at once. Most 
of these schools have also listened to each other (as consortium members or as 
participants in informal networks in continuing education), to the advice of 
religious societies, and to the calls for program coordination and easy transfer 
from 2-year colleges and technical schools to their 4-year programs. In 
particular, they have listened to the requirements of various professional and 
state associations as the colleges have come more and more to see the value of 
accreditation in individual program areas. 

c. Patterns of Actual Change as Related to Mission 

This subsection deals with major patterns of program change as 
they have interacted with the primary missions of these institutions--f irst 
those changes that have occurred in an evolutionary way over the long term, 
then those that have occurred in recent years as the result of conscious 
planning and the use of external resources. These changes bear most importantly 
on mission, sometimes reflecting mission and sometimes helping to alter it. 
(1) Major structural and program changes from institutional founding to 
the present are important as the context out of which current status 
and program develop. They are also important — certainly in the 
subject group of strong institutions—because they represent in 
almost all cases a series of forward, upward steps toward a larger 
or more important place in higher education. (Somewhat the same can 
be said regarding the vulnerable institutions, but they have not 
arrived at the same level of program meaningfulness or promise.) 
Even public community and junior colleges, although relative new- 
comers on the scene in the past 30 years and restricted in scope by 
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definition, have undergone certain long-term structural changes as 
well as changes in mission and focus. The strong institutions 
generally have in common a good experience in their major transi- 
tions, have capitalized on the situation, and— perhaps most important 
have revised and/or changed the mission to a point where it is 
clear, quite well accepted, reasonable, and contributory to a special 
distinctiveness that further enhances growth and change. Whether 
quite local, regional, or national, this distinctiveness represents 
carving out a niche, purposefully and reasonably successfully. 

Most all institutions (within and outside the present sample) 
undergo such basic changes over a period of years. The process may 
be relatively easy and represent a logical and serendipitous flow; 
or it may involve wrenching and controversy or a standoff with 
various internal and external forces. While we do not posit a 
necessary underlying sequence to such changes and transitions, we do 
suspect that both the events themselves and the ways in which they 
are handled are inextricably bound up with subsequent or ultimate 
overall program quality— the faculty , the of ferings and resources, 
the mission and role of the institution. Thus it seems important to 
take as long a view as possible with regard to the program domain, 
within the constraints of available information, and at the least to 
take history into account in assessing the factors that influence 
present status and its significance. Indeed, it is entirely possible 
that ope institution may have achieved (or failed to achieve) a 
program of reasonable quality or one with outstanding features only 
in very recent years with external assistance, while another may 
have come to that condition some years ago (and maintained it) while 
being currently eligible for and in need of external support for 
fiscal and management improvement or for one or two particular 
program features in need of strengthening. 

For convenience in the present analysis, the subsample of 15 
institutions with strong academic and support programs is divided 
into 3 groups : public 2-year colleges, private 4-year colleges and 
universities, and historically black colleges and universities 
(public and private). As shown in Table IV. 4, across the three 
2-year ^institutions, there are two major points. First, while two 
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of these institutions were founded between 1945 and 1965 as such 
colleges, the third began in the 1920s as a county agricultural high 
school which 30 years later added a junior college to the operation; 
the high school function, although administratively separate, continues. 
Second, even at the 2-year level, essential missions may change. 
One junior college from its inception to the present has clearly 
maintained an emphasis on the college transfer function (r jme 80 
percent of students were in the college-transfer programs as of 
1982), although it has increased the number of its available voca- 
tional-technical programs from 2 to 10. A second school has moved 
in 20 years from initial focus on transfer programs to an over- 
whelming emphasis on standard vo-tech areas plus certain highly 
specialized ones (involving strong dissension at state board and 
local faculty levels for several years, but achieving a present 
consensus on the value of career and certificate programs). The 
third has moved less certainly across mission emphases with a present 
tendency in favor of the vocational-technical areas. 

As noted in Table IV. 4, among the six private (non-historically 
black) institutions, three began as 4-year colleges offering BA 
degrees before 1900, while the other three were founded as academies 
or junior colleges in 1880, 1910, and 1950. These latter three took 
from 10 to 15 years to move up to 4-year status, a goal which two of 
them had had from the outset. All six institutions now offer bacca- 
laureate degrees, five offer graduate courses, three offer graduate 
degrees, one is now a university , and one has concrete plans for 
moving to graduate and university status (this is the most recent 
school on the scene and one that began as a junior college). Not 
surprisingly, it took much longer (from 30 to 95 years) to move from 
bachelors to graduate degree programs than it did to move from 
junior college to 4-year status. 

Table IV. 4 also provides basic information of other sorts. 
Three institutions changed from single-sex status to coed at very 
close to the time they also became functionally independent of their 
founding or later-controlling (Roman Catholic) religious orders. 
Coed status automatically brought important changes in academic and 
student service programs as well as faculty personnel. The governance 
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Table IV. 4 



Major Events Affecting Program for Six Private 
4-Year (Non-HB) Institutions and Three Public Junior/ Community Colleges* 



! 


Founded 
(Date & 
Level) 


Offered 

BA/BS 
Degrees 


Offered 

Graduate 

Degree(s) 


Went 
Coed 


Indepen- 
dent of 
Religious 
Order @ 


i\c giu 11 CI X 

Accredi- 
tation % 


Other 
Factors # 


1 


1910 
Junior 
College- 
Academy 


1925 


1955 


1970 


1970 


1935 


°From diocese to Order control 
°From rural to urban focus 
°Mission clarified 1970s 


2 


1880 
College 


1880 


1975 


1970 


1970 


1960 


°From "country club" to 
new urban, adult pops. 
°Mission changed 1970, 1975 
°External Degree 1975 
°University Status 1920 


;3 


1950 

Jr. Coll. 
Coed 


1960 






1970s 


1970 


°Continuing Ed Off-campus 1975 
°Mission stable from outset 
°Plans for grad. degrees • 


4 

[ 
» 


1880 
College 


1880 


1975 


1975 


1960 


1925 


°From "finishing school" 

to new urban, adult pops. 
°External Degree 1970 ; 
°Focus on older adults 1980 
°Mission in smooth transition 


5 

1 ■ 


1880 

Academy 

Coed 


1890 








1930 


°Strong, vital association 

in a consortium 
°Mission revised 1970s 

and in some tension 
°Church ties very strong 


6 


1890 

College 

Coed 


1890 








1950 


°Mission changed 1975 
Continuing Ed 1975 
Affiliated with a church 


1 


1945 

Jr. College 








1950 


°Equal focus on Transfer 
and Vo-Tech, changed to Vo-Tech 


'2 


1965 

Community College 








1970 


°Early focus on Transfer 

changed to Vo-Tech focus 
°Satellite locations 


. 


1925 

County Ag. HS 

1950 added Jr. College 






1975 


°Transfer focus from 1950 
to 1982 

°HS administratively separate 1 
in 1970 1 



*■ Dates are rounded. 

@ Generally means independent of control, but strong ties/sponsorship continue. 

# All 4-year institutions now offer many career-oriented, professional, and pragmatic 

program options, in four cases as the program focus, in two cases as a co-emphasis 

with liberal education. 
% Date of first full approval and accreditation. 
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changes, ir. these three institutions plus one other ,< had profound 
effects on nature and mission of the institution, principally in 
opening up the curriculum first beyond liberal and religious studies 
and then to a new array of career-oriented and professional programs 
that have become the hallmark of higher education offerings in the 
sample institutions. Not all these transitions have been smooth; 
indeed the basic change from "liberal education" to "career-oriented 
programs in a liberal arts tradition" has many meanings and some 
internal opponents. Also, population changes (rural to urban, older 
adults , minorities , disadvantaged, academically unprepared) have 
caused a period of disruption and concern before they have resulted 
in acceptance and then revisions to mission. Overall, what is 
abundantly clear here is that these institutions are very different 
from what they were in the beginning, and what they have become 
defines in many ways what a higher education institution is and does 
these days. In the present context, it goes without saying that the 
effective use of external funds (from many sources) has assisted 
program development in keeping pace with status and mission, parti- 
cularly in the past 5 to 15 years. 

Much the same can be said regarding the six historically black 
institutions (see Table IV. 5), except that they generally began at a 
more rudimentary level and by the present time have far outstripped 
their early beginnings. All six institutions (four private and two 
public) were founded prior to 1905, but pnly one as a college per se 
with original expectations that it would soon offer certificates or 
degrees. The others were initiated as elementary-secondary insti- 
tutes and/or normal schools, most with the mission of preparing 
black teachers and preachers. As noted in Table IV. 5, in some cases 
these original functions were carried for many years while new 
functions, such as industrial trade school, junior college , and 
senior college divisions, were added. These structural changes, as 
well as the original educational levels served, were an expression 
of mission — translated into action and then transcended as old 
missions were accomplished and new needs and opportunities arose . 
All six institutions now offer baccalaureate degrees, four offer 
graduate courses, three confer graduate degrees, and two have attained 
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Table IV. 5 

Major Events Affecting Program for Six Historically Black 4-Year Institutions* 



Founded 
& Changes 
(Date/Level) 



-1870 Institute 

(elem. ,sec. ) 

(teacher , preacher) 
-1890 Industrial 



Offered 

BA/BS 
Degrees 



1895 



Offered 

Graduate 

Degrees 



Uni- 
versity 
Status 



Regional 
Accredi- 
tation^ 



Other 
Factors // 



1945 



-1900 Normal 
-1870 Institute 
-1920 combined, 

into Jr. College 
-1925 drppped 

high school 



1940 



1960 



°Mission revised 1950 
°Mission changed 1975 



°Mission clarified 1975 
°Plans for graduate 

degrees, 1985 
°Focus on the sciences 



-1870 Academy 

(elem. , sec. ) 
-1880 Institute 

(teachers , trades) 



1920 



-1930 

-Dropped 

-1955 



1930 °Land Grant for a short 
time (special status) 
°Mission- changed 1920 
°Mission clarified 1980 
Continuing Ed. 19F.0 
°Focus on the sciences 



-1905 Institute 1915 
(elem., sec.) Dropped 
(teacher , preacher ) 1935 

-1930 Dropped 
Elementary 

-1930-35 Jr. 
Coll. only 

-1945 Dropped HS 

-1875 Elem. ,Sec. 
-1890 Normal 

& Jr. College 
-1890 Land Grant 
-1920 = College 
-1930 HS and Normal 

dropped 



1975 °Mission refined 1975 

°Church ties very strong 
°Has affiliated school 

of religion 
Specialties within 

Education Dept. 



1905 1935 
Dropped 
1920 



-970 I960 °4 new grad. degrees 

' ready for 1985 
°Mission clarified 1975 
° Added BA degree 1970s 
°In state system I960 
°Retains LG focus 
°Now has 8 Schools 



@ 6 -1890 Land Grant 
(Began as annex 
to another college) 



1900 



1940 



1965 
1970 



1935 



°In state system 1970 
°Mission defined by 

Legislature 1955 
°Mission expanded 1975 
°Retains LG focus 
°Now has 7 Schools 



* Dates are rounded . v 

# All institutions continue to offer many career-oriented, professional, and 
pragmatic program options (their original missions) , and all now have a "liberal 
arts/sciences 11 context or set of offerings. 

@ Institution #6 accorded a "regional university" status, thr.n later a full univer- 
sity status within state system. 
% Date, of first full approval and accreditation. 
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university status within state systems of higher education. 
Generally it took from 10 to 70 years to move from the rudimentary 
to the 4-year level and another 10 to 20 years to graduate degree 
programs. After another 25 years two institutions moved on to 
university status. 

Table IV. 5 also provides information on mission and program, 
with major changes and revisions to mission occurring in the past 10 
years as these institutions faced a variety of challenges and oppor- 
tunities. All six continue to focus on career-oriented and profes- 
sional programs reflecting original and expanded purposes, but they 
also have taken on general liberal education offerings and speciali- 
zations. Institution #1, for example, by 1950 had generated a clear 
emphasis on liberal education but found that by 1975 it needed to 
reorient to the career-professional areas that have become ubiqui- 
tous in American higher education. By contrast, Institution #3 sees 
its current mission very much focused on liberal arts and sciences 
as well as research, and reports that this focus goes back as far as 
1920; it does include an array of career-professional programs and 
specializations, however. All these institutions are accredited, of 
course, by regional associations, a process that began as long ago 
as 1930 and has most recently been accomplished in 1975. Accredi- 
tation is a vital link between mission and program on the one hand 
and students, resources, and image on the other — and it seems 
.obvious that these institutions have valued institutional accredi- 
tation at the regional level but also program accreditation at the 
national level. The most recent (1975) is an example of an institu- 
tion which found itself on the skids, but then put full accredita- 
tion as its number one priority (attaining it within 3 years). 
Overall, just as with the subgroup of private colleges reported on 
earlier, it is both apparent and important that these institution's 
are very different from their initial statuses, and that their 
evolution from elementary-level institutes or academies into 
colleges and universities has much to say about effective institu- 
tional development within the framework of a broad institutional 
heritage. Similarly, what they have become defines in many ways 
what a higher education institution is and does these days. Boot- 
strap operations? You bet. 
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(2) Program c hanges at a more discrete and short-term level appear to 

have refl ected several important trends or patterns over the past 5 
to 10 years in the group of institutions with effective programs. 
To a very considerable degree these are purposeful, planned patterns 
that represent responsiveness to perceived needs and market factors 
and an awareness of how program development interacts with other 
internal and external factors. Among these common patterns are the 
following: 

Changing (either a new program, an extension, or a major revi- 
sion) one or two chief programs or areas at a time—for example 
science or faculty development as a broad area over several 
years; recreation therapy, career center, or natural resources 
as individual program thrusts. The dynamic that seems to 
operate is' selection of priority areas, avoidance of spreading 
resources too thin, and assurance of good leadership that can 
carry the program development off pretty much as planned. 
There is a direct relationship, however, between size of insti- 
tution and resources available on the one hand and amount of 
program development attempted on the other; some schools are 
thus able to manage an array of efforts concurrently . The 
effective schools clearly resisted a proliferation of courses 
and programs as a futile effort to capture all markets. 

Taking the time needed for new development or revision, realiz- 
ing that a new program may take 2 to 4 years to get into place 
(depending on scope, complexity, need for specialized staff or 
faculty, etc.) as compared with earlier efforts where 1 or 2 
years were allocated or where a deadend was reached. 

Planning for prof essional accreditation from the outset in 
developing or revising programs, so that accreditation guide- 
lines and requirements are built into the planning and the 
execution. - : 

Developing and/or expanding new offerings that actualize com- 
munity needs and input (where such input is usually solicited 
now and where "community" is inclusive of general population, 
other institutions, broad student market, and business/indus- 
try). These new offerings are usually reflected in new certi- 
ficate programs at the 2-year level, and new/refined offerings 
for continuing education and adult education clients, majors or 
degrees at 4-year colleges. 

Altering the offerings and services (drop, add, revise) so that 
such changes are basic or institution-wide , as opposed to being 
concerned only with single majors (although that may also 
occur). Major areas of such change include: curriculum-wide 
competency-based instruction with entry measures and exit 
standards; a broad array of internships, not just available tut 
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often required in certain majors; an array of remedial offer- 
ings ; changes in the general education requirements for asso- 
ciate and bachelors degrees; multiple application of computers 
and computer-assisted instruction; and, in several institutions 
with a mission focus on teacher training, addition of market- 
able specialties such as reading, early childhood, special 
education--and in one notable case a new degree program in 
urban education. (Two other broad areas, academic support and 
student services, are treated separately in the next two entries 
since they have taken on very special significance.) Prime 
examples of iastitution-wide changes are : one case where 
program review resulted in dropping 7 majors and adding 11 and 
substantively revising over 50 percent of all courses; and one 
case in which developmental studies was advanced to full divi- 
sion status when it was seen as vital to the whole academic/ 
technical program. 

Creating or refining academic supports such as media centers, 
library, laboratories , learning resource centers , structured 
academic advising, internships, self-instruction materials, TV 
lecture replays and other instructional methodology options. 
These are often coordinated or combined as aspects of a compre- 
hensive approach to academic enhancement. In most cases, these 
supports were introduced or markedly improved within the past 
few years in response to more realistic perceptions of the 
populations sought and served and in recognition of the value 
of embracing new opportunities in "getting the job done. " 
Overall, such supports have now come to be seen as necessary 
adjuncts to the academic/ technical enterprise for the insti- 
tution as a whole; in a few instances they are viewed as 
integral parts of the curriculum. j 

Creating or refining other, more personal-individual support 
services such as counseling , tutoring, career centers, testing, 
placement services, optional or required remedial-basic courses, 
financial aid' assistance, special "comprehensive" services for 
foreign students and older adults, freshman orientation, centers 
and lounges for personal contact and mutual support, organized 
"retention" efforts, day care centers, dorm counseling, and the 
like. Most institutions committed to students from low-income 
backgrounds profess to have had special emphases built into the 
instructional approaches to help offset the learning disadvantage 
as in specially structured personal support services. As with 
academic supports, these are frequently -provided comprehensively 
and in the main have come to have a special place on some 
campuses only in the past few years . They are clearly in 
response to the needs of students as related to the program and 
the mission. (The same is true, but in a less focused or 
effective way, in the subgroup of vulnerable institutions--they 
are beginning now to see the importance of offering and actually 
promoting such services in a comprehensive way.) 

Making "adjustments" to the established order of things in 
order to accomodate nontraditional student groups (in terms of 
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scheduling or provision : C new degree opportunities), usually 
with initial administration and faculty resistance to serving 
"adults" in an institution "meant" for students aged 18-22. 
The almost universal example is creation/ refinement of a dynamic 
set of offerings in continuing education — credit and non-credit, 
evening and weekend courses, special programs for veterans and 
women, on-campus and several off-campus locations, joint ventures 
with other colleges or with businesses, and associated person- 
al/academic advising. Other common adjustments include credit 
for life experience and provision of external degrees via 
formalized program offices ; re-entry opportunities ; degree 
offerings at non-traditional times of day and week; specialized 
programs where candidates can receive full bachelors or masters 
degrees by attending only in the evening (and this has required 
the greatest effort and degree of adjustment). None of these 
is new on the academic scene, but all are recently embraced by 
the subject institutions and have come to be part of their 
hallmark, their attractiveness to students. 

d. The Role of the Faculty 

The institutions with strong programs generally have a stable 
faculty core who have found satisfaction in their work in spite of fiscal 
adversity or program restrictions during the 1970s. Thus, it appears that on 
the whole good faculty morale and constructive attitudes— in a few institu- 
tions reflecting a deep sense of loyalty and personal commitment— have both 
contributed to and benefited from program development efforts in the last few 
years. 

The positive attitudes, although not universal or easy to develop in all 
cases, are expressed in four principal kinds of "action" that have a direct 
bearing on program and institutional development. First, the faculty generally 
is aware of, accepts, and acts upon its (now) obviously important role in 
helping to recruit and retain students to the point that this is frequently 
accepted as a responsibility within the teaching function. Why? Because top 
administrators in these institutions have stressed everyone's responsibility 
in seeing that the institution survives, and, since that survival depends 
chiefly upon size of student body, direct involvement is essential. Too, 
faculty have learned that without such action, attrition hurts even more at 
the upper levels where majors take the more specialized courses in the discipline, 
Second, faculty members generally have come to accept a direct role in program 
development and change, and thus accept and value new programs for their own 
sake or as important to survival. This appears to hold even where such programs 
(for example, a business major , remedial studies, "communications") earlier 
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were anathema or at best looked down upon as unsuited to a liberal arts insti- 



programs when valid data are presented ... or redoubling efforts in their own 
programs when threatened with retrenchment. 

Third, faculties have become increasingly willing to update, to retool in 
their own disciplines as another manifestation of their acceptance of respon- 
sibility for what happens to the institution. An extension of this, and 
equally important, is general faculty willingness to alter their instructional 
strategies and to embrace new modes of instruction as well as uses of media. 
In addition, in some institutions there has been a notable increase in profes- 
sionalism generally, with augmented scholarship and research. Fourth, these 
faculties tend now to accept — and sometimes directly participate in — various 
support services (e.g., tutoring, counseling, study labs) to the extent that 
"academic support 11 is perceived as an important part of the overall academic 
picture. One aspect continues to elude clear definition and comprehensive 
implementation, however, even at these institutions with strong programs: 
that is the business of academic advising. Curiously, this type of advising 
seems generally to be carried out just as well by counseling staff and student 
peers as by faculty themselves , something that "ought 11 -- not to happen but which 
could be capitalized on. Effective use of faculty in advising students on 
program requirements and course selection continues to be a troublesome area 
at many institutions, and few felt entirely comfortable with current practices. 

There is no doubt a reciprocal relationship between faculty attitudes and 
institutional practices. The institutions seem to have done or been something 
"right" in the first place to have retained faculty, and these faculties were 
then primed to be more responsive to survival needs when they were presented. 

At the same time, the institutions have also taken on certain actions or 
attitudes with regard to faculty in recent years, and it may be these efforts 
that have paid off in terms of faculty participation in the overall develop- 
ment process. Such institutional stances include: assuring or even requiring 
broad formal faculty membership or other involvement in planning groups and 
the program planning process; encouraging or responding to individual or 
departmental initiatives in moving toward new programs or majors, within broad 
program development constraints of course, and otherwise respecting the validity 
of faculty entrepreneurship; and providing a range of faculty development 
opportunities. This latter is probably the most important and most extensive 
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stance of the institution— other than salary and benefits — as regards the 
faculty. These institutions generally have used external funding as a resource 
in creating broad opportunities and options for individual or group professional 
development. There is a planned systematic approach, with funds, released 
time, requirements, and expectations at a number of these schools, which now 
attempt to underwrite such efforts on their own or which for the time being 
assume that broadscale faculty development in recent years will suffice for 
the next few years. Facult. may pursue degrees (apparently less common now in 
the sample of institutions studied than say 6-8 years ago), obtain certificates, 
attend workshops, and in various other ways update themselves o n a field or 
even a given course through on- or off-campus activities. Also, in some cases 
there is strong and consistent support (moral and financial) of faculty research 
and/or support for seeking research grants. 

There seems generally to be a quid-pro-quo dynamic operating here, in 
that individuals benefit personally and professionally but the institution 
also benefits in concrete ways. For example, in several instances there exist 
the products of supported professional development in the form of books, 
course outlines, changed sets of requirements, training skills ready for 
further utilization, audio-visual and other materials, and new instructional 
technologies— and where "better-developed" faculty and research activity are 
involved, the institution gains in image or stature. To be sure, faculty 
development may be spread thin or it may give emphasis tn select members in 
priority programs, but generally the effects redound to the benefit of all as 
the institution benefits. 

3 - Strong versus Vulnerable Institutions in Terms of Program 

, Because the program domain is extensive, the discussions thus far 
have focused on the 15 institutions with programs rated in the positive or 
strong category, with' Qflly QQgaiional references to the vulnerable group. 
This subsection contrasts the two groups (the 15 institutions with effective 
programs versus the 11 institutions with programs rated in the vulnerable 
category). Two points should be borne in mind in order to. avoid invidious 
comparisons or simplistic conclusions: first, the stc$*ig and vulnerable 
programs clearly do not differ on all dimensions; and second, among the stronger 
group there are actually examples of slow change, priorities admittedly out of 
line, continuing serious needs, weak leadership below the presidential level, 
and so on— just as in the vulnerable group there are examples of strong program 
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processes or outcomes. The strong program group is apparently more effective 
or successful relatively speaking , and some of these institutions still have 
much to accomplish on their individual agendas. 

The contrasts that follow focus on major points and are suggestive of 
meaningful differences in practice which may account for differences in program 
quality; what is missing here is a way of ascertaining an appropriate mix of 
factors that might clearly delineate strong and weak institutions in program 
terms, partly because of the study's limitations and partly because the program 
results from a complex of decisions and practices at the administrative and 
fiscal levels. The program does not stand alone. As a result, we are dealing 
here Wjith trends in institutional condition and practice, not laws. 

In all fairness to the institutions with weak or vulnerable programs, it 
may be that they have only recently come to terms with Irheir situations or 
that for a variety of reasons they simply move more slowly toward quality and 
stability — or indeed, as seems to be true in a few cases, that they have not 
yet squarely faced the realities that their more effective counterparts faced 
and acted upon 6-8*10 years ago. The contrasts presented in this subsection 
show in the main that the strong program institutions "did" or "became" a 
number of things and thus developed strong overall programs, as judged. 
Generally, the vulnerable institutions did not engage in these practices but we 
cannot suggest that such "failures" led to weak or ineffective program quality. 
We do suggest, however , that such omissions prevented them from improving 
program quality more rapidly. 

a . Contrast in Presidential Leadership in the Program Domain 

The effective program institutions were characterized as having 
had strong leadership at the presidential level over a span of years. Vir- 
tually all presidents had taken firm hold of the program, program change, and 
program direction at some point prior to 1978 (and a few continue to exercise 
tight control up to 1982); most had had a relatively long recent tenure; most 
worked with or delegated to other top-level administrators in regard to program 
and mission development, including those assigned the role of Title III coordi- 
nators in two-thirds of the schools; and there was evidence that getting the 
program in order and up to date was a chief early priority of many of these 
presidents and that this priority was acted upon quite comprehensively. 
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The vulnerable institutions present a different picture. Five presidents 
were new between 1981-82 and January 1983, and internal/external judgments 
suggest that two of these are clearly weak overall, two are now beginning to 
take firm hold, and the fifth is too new to have plans, program or otherwise. 
Considering their predecessors, plus incumbents at the other six schools, 
presidential tenure has been very mixed: from 2 to 4 years at 5 institutions, 
and from 7 to over 20 at the remainder. Overall, the priorities of these 11 
presidents have been somewhere else than on the broad program during these 
moderate to long tenures or at least in the past 5-10 years; or, their program 
priorities have been quite limited. Several presidents are reported to have 
been initiators and leaders on the program scene, but they initiated only one 
or two changes and typically exercised little follow through; another leaned 
heavily on the faculty to adopt competency-based strategies as a vital 
approach to institution survival, but now has removed his support, leaving 
administrators and faculty puzzled; another has pushed for two new career-area 
programs to the consternation of fiscal personnel who recognize the large 
maintenance costs involved. Others apparently have done little for or about 
the education or student services programs, are autocratic, are complacent, or 
are no longer effective. There has been some delegation of responsibility to 
deans or others, a few of whom have exerted leadership; but by and large the 
presidential personality and style appear to have permeated the institution and 
have stifled change as well as the awareness of its importance in a number of 
instances. 

Put another way, only two of these institutions have emphasized the 
program in recent years as a way of effecting broad change and improvement 
(one via faculty development, the other via academic offerings and student 
services), while several have given no emphasis or have experienced knee-jerk 
program efforts periodically as they focused, usually ineffectively, on 
improving administrative tools. Several have seemed to ignore program and 
administrative/f iscal concerns equally . 

b. Contrasts in the Program Change Process 

If there is a valid relationship between presidential leader- 
ship and the processes put in motion for reviewing and altering the institu- 
tion's offerings, then it is not surprising that the vulnerable institutions 
share several common lacks related to the program change process. As a group 
they do not have formal program planning teams or cabinets, appearing to 
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depend instead on unilateral presidential initiative, autocratic top-down 
decisions, or a mixture of "seat-of-pants" program needs assessments at any of 
several levels. They also lack a sense of openness on the campus concerning 
what the challenges are and how to face them; a program planning process or 
set of rules (other than an awareness of internal politics and what is per- 
missible); needs analyses and market surveys; and utilization of consultants 
or other outside assistance — except in one notable instance where a string of 
consultants has been brought in to fill the leadership role of nonexistent 
program planning personnel on campus. 

These institutions do not view program planning in long-range terms and 
certainly not in terms of institution-wide concerns or institution-wide solu- 
tions—again with the exception of one school on the verge of closing (where 
every decision is related to survival) and one where the program is con- 
sciously being reviewed on the assumption that existing programs and majors 
should be strengthened in place of considering new ones. That latter example 
is indicative of another difficulty generally shared by this group, an 
inability to take seriously recent or current market trends (although a few 
are indeed starting to do so; and one has tried, but repeatedly failed, to 
lock onto what looked for a time to be good market-program matches). One 
school is virtually ignoring every aspect of the fact that a major portion of 
its enrollment is foreign nationals, while another cannot seem to extricate 
itself from its longtime mission of teacher education. Related to this, 
several of these institutions are having great difficulty redefining liberal 
education and the liberal arts and some apparently are not yet trying to do 
so . 

On another level, quite in contrast to the group of good-program institu- 
tions, these schools engage in a sort of opportunism that says (and this is a 
direct quotation), "The college does things [program refinement or develop- 
ment] it gets funds for." Although two schools have had considerable success 
in obtaining well-intentioned resources from a variety of agencies, the 
typical pattern in this group is to seek Title III funds only, to allocate or 
account for such funds somewhat haphazardly, and to drop new programs (whether 
academic or student services) once the Title III support is gone or when it is 
discovered — too late--that there is a minimal market. (Going beyond Title III, 
one school obtained a sizable foundation grant for a new major but then inex- 
plicably footdragged on use of the funds and eventually lost interest in its 
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own effort.) Initially, the net result is that ultimately many of these 
schools do not do "what they get funds for." And that may help to define 
their low ratings on program quality as well as other conditions. 

A final aspect of the larger program revision process should be mentioned. 
These institutions overall have learned and applied few, if any, lessons from 
their prior program development experience. This is in part because of having 
had relatively little successful experience and in part because of not viewing 
program development, whether successful or not, in long-range or institution- 
wide terms. A key lesson— learning and accepting the strong interactions 
among markets, planning, faculty development, program, program development, 
student services, and faculty involvement--is reported to be emerging in 
almost half these institutions, a fundamental awareness on the horizon or in 
the collective conscious but not yet actualized. Similarly, this subgroup 
generally has experienced and expressed great difficulty in managing the 
competition. They feel at sea, somewhat helpless, even those that have 
embarked on cooperative endeavors with other institutions. The dynamic that 
may be missing is recognizing the intimate relationship between the competi- 
tion on the one hand and the nature of program and the change process on the 
other. 

c - Contrasts in Patterns of Actual Change 

The institutions with strong programs appear as a group to be 
relatively comfortable with their new or revised missions—missions that have 
emerged out of a long history of structural change up to about 1970 and 
missions that are now clear, firm, realistic, and in most all cases accepted 
by the institution family. The vulnerable program group, on the other hand, 
even though they represent the same patterns of structural change over almost 
exactly the same time period (1870-1965) for all three categories (historic- 
ally black colleges and universities, 2 year colleges, and non-historically 
black colleges and universities), is still very much in the midst of the 
struggle to assert or change mission. 

One 2-year college in the vulnerable group is dramatically in control of 
its mission (transfer program, certificates, and minority acculturation) and 
two others are fairly comfortable with what has evolved, but the remainder are 
in difficult transition or outright conflict. The conflicts are usually 
between internal factions, but also include one institutional battle with 
external public forces and one case where there is much confusion but no clear 
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opposing sides yet within the institution. Among the difficulties are: 
disavowing a strong historically black heritage; a denominational rift; a 
fight to find a mission that will match the existing socioeconomic, demo- 
graphic, and transportation factors that define the locality now; and, most 
frequently, liberal education vs. newer career/professional programs. 

As noted above, the "structural histories" of the strong and vulnerable 
groups are very similar. Except for two institutions in the vulnerable group 
founded before 1850, the historically black institutions, the 2-year schools, 
and public or private non-historically black institutions were founded in 
similar date ranges encompassed by the period 1870 to 1965. The historically 
black institutions in both groups had beginnings as institutes or elementary 
schools, moving to normal, junior college, college and graduate levels, with 
each group containing one case where a private college was given land grant 
status for a period of years, and each group containing one institution merged 
from two earlier ones. The non-historically black institutions began 
similarly in both groups, as colleges or academies, moving to college, 
graduate, and university status, with both groups containing instances of 
"going coed," The 2-year schools in each group also shared instances of 
merger and of being founded as something other than a junior college or com- 
munity college. The strong and vulnerable groups were very similar in other 
respects, also. The actual dates of accreditation as well as the number of 
years from founding to accreditation showed very close to the same distribu- 
tions, for both the historically black and other subsets. Overall, dates of 
accreditation ranged from 1925 to 1975 for the effective group (median 1950) 
and 1935 to 1980 for the less effective group (median 1960); years from found- 
ing to accreditation ranged from 5 (two con&minity colleges) to 90 for the 
effective group (median 60 years) and 20 to 100 for the vulnerable group 
(median 75), giving an edge to the effective group principally because of the 
two community colleges. 

One final structural history analysis revealed a meaningful difference 
between the strong and vulnerable groups, which is the number of years from 
founding to awarding the first BS or BA degrees. This applied to the distri- 
butions for both the total groups and the historically black subgroups. The 
strong historically black institutions took from 10 to 50 years, the vulner- 
able historically black institutions from 45 to 100* years, from founding to 
award to first bachelors degree. For total groups, the ranges- were similar: 
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5 to 50 years for the strong, 45 to 100 years for the vulnerable. It may be 
that an advantage inherent in this difference was the opportunity to develop 
the program to the degree level, change it, learn from the experience, develop 
a broader faculty, modify mission within the baccalaureate context, and other- 
wise learn how to cope with change or the need for it. If this is the case, 
it could help to explain the differences in ratings as to present (1982) 
program quality, but at the same time may suggest that institutions in the 
„ vulnerable group have a fair chance of ultimately coming into their own, other 
things being equal. 

In terms of recent program changes (in the past 5-15 years), the two 
groups are perhaps more similar than different, although the vulnerable group 
is characterized more by "attempts 11 and the strong group more by "accomplish- 
ments" or changes. Actual program changes (new majors, programs, services) 
have indeed occurred in the vulnerable group but they tend to be one- shot 
efforts, unfocused, opportunistic, or slow to take shape. These institutions 
are beginning, too, to respond to the community (broadly defined) and indeed 
one institution is outstanding in its efforts to learn about and capitalize on 
community program needs. Overall, however, there are few examples of creating 
programs in terras of academic supports, personal supports, or institution-wide 
needs that would presumably affect the entire enterprise (although two insti- 
tutions have moved concretely beyond their narrow teacher-education roles into 
education specializations or other majors). Where one institution has out- 
standing academic supports operating, another has moved only toward remedial 
skills offerings; where one institution has a weak, duplicated, overambitious 
set of personal support services, another has a notably expanded set of services 
over what it had 5 years ago (which, however, are markedly underutilized). 
Most appear to be mediocre or minimal with respect to academic and personal 
supports, which can to some extent be interpreted as an undervaluation of 
their importance and potential for the institution as a whole . 

With regard to extending programs to nontraditional (adult) populations, 
the vulnerable group has made some progress. Discounting three that have done 
nothing along those lines because they are truly rural and it would be imprac- 
tical, it may be noted that two others have no plans to move toward adult 
groups of any sort, two have begun non-credit continuing education programs, 
one has established a "stepchild" offsite community education center with only 
marginal programming plans, and three have made important inroads. Among the 
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latter are Adult Basic Education and General Educational Development offerings, 
community education minicourses, outreach locations for 2-year programs, and 
two cases where a college has arranged to offer certificate, undergraduate, or 
graduate degree programs in several urban centers. This last example empha- 
sizes an essential difference between the two groups in that these are the 
only vulnerable institutions that attempt to promote degree programs in other 
than traditional ways, locations, or times of day. The effective group is 
characterized as making numerous adjustments and creating opportunities for 
nontraditionals to obtain degrees — in addition to what may now be termed 
standard community education credit and non-credit offerings of many sorts, 
d. Contrasts in the Role of the Faculty 

The strong institutions, as a group, have a stable faculty core 
with a set of generally favorable attitudes about their roles and institutions 
and a vested professional interest as opposed to only a personal one. Posi- 
tive attitudes include: acceptance of some responsibility in attracting and 
retaining students for the sake of institutional survival and/or growth; 
participation in program change and acceptance of new directions in program, 
in mission, in populations; involvement in professional development (updating, 
retooling) in specialty area and openness to new instructional methodologies 
and media; and acceptance of and some participation in a variety of support 
services, both academic and personal. By and large these faculties enjoy the 
confidence and respect of the "institution" in that they are often represented 
in formal ways in the program planning process, are frequently free to 
exercise their own individual or group entrepreneurship in working toward new 
programs, and are offered numerous options for professional development and 
participation in research grants. 

In contrast, the faculties at the vulnerable institutions appear to be 
more mixed as to stability/longevity (with some institutions suffering severe 
turnover problems) and quite different with respect to attitudes. Almost 
universally, these faculties do not accept—may not be aware of —a responsi- 
bility for institutional survival via efforts to retain students or assist 
them through support services. One president indicated that the faculty "are 
out of touch" with students and their concerns; and one seminar of students 
(freshmen at that) reached quick consensus on the view that "the faculty don't 
want to even bother to refer us for tutoring" and "they only want their pay- 
checks." So much for those two institutions. But such sentiments were 
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expressed or inferred elsewhere as well, a telling coranentary on ft the role of 
the faculty" at several of these institutions (although there were clearcut 
exceptions where commitment to students was at a high level even if faculty 
morale was low). There were more positive signs, however, with regard to 
retooling and updating, and also faculty participation in and valuing of 
program change. Several faculties could be said to be "starting 1 .* in these 
directions, while others continued to be more complacent about their profes- 
sional involvement or responsibility. 

On the other side of the question, apparent administrator attitude toward 
faculty, there were mixed, but essentially negative, reports. In three cases 
faculty were systematically but minimally included in program planning (a 
reflection of minimal program planning overall). In the majority of cases 
faculty initiative in program change either did not occur notably or was not 
countenanced; in one institution there was too much "freedom" to the point of 
depending on faculty to promote change, and in another the pattern was to 
encourage faculty initiative, approve plans, and then ignore the matter. 
Faculty development opportunities clearly did not exist at several institu- 
tions, but there were some options at a few institutions, and two in parti- 
cular had made marked gains along these lines in the past 5 years. 
4. Program Endnote 

There have been several intimations that the group of strong insti- 
tutions was perhaps 10 to 20 years ahead of its vulnerable counterparts. This 
is the conclusion reached at this point and it extends in varying degrees to 
the four basic areas of program comparison: presidential and other top-level 
leadership and example; the program review and change process, including 
planning and attention to institution-wide concerns; structural and program 
changes over the long term and also more recently, as related to the mission; 
and interactions between faculty and institution. 

It is fair to speculate that the vulnerable institutions, given time, 
leadership, resources, a clear sense of role and mission, and positive or at 
least neutral contextual circumstances, may indeed turn the corner and move 
toward a higher quality program as well as a distinctiveness that attracts not 
just attention, but students. Some of these institutions have made commend- 
able and extensive efforts— pilot efforts, in a sense— to study and alter 
their programs, but with less than the expected outcomes, and some are now 
moving toward an awareness of how a variety of factors must~:be dealt with 
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concurrently in any attempt to make meaningful change that truly affects the 
institution as a whole. However, as judged at this time, several of these 
institutions have not made such an effort, have not arrived collectively at an 
awareness of what is involved in effecting needed change — and may not be aware 
that change is needed. 

Overall, this group of vulnerable institutions seems to be lagging. Not 
slow, because that implies a standard of speed or outcome. But lagging behind 
those that have moved more forcefully and have altered their image and program 
as well as their operations. These institutions may be living in the past or 
may be counting on discrete changes to effect fundamental changes. They may 
be suffering from minimal leadership, or from a lack of the mix of factors 
that can result in a turnaround. The metaphor of turning around, turning the 
corner, turning a new leaf is an apt one. Others have done it. It is now 
their turn. 
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Part Three: Effective Developmental Activities 

Chapter V 
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Classes and Dimensions of Developmental Activity 

We turn here from examination of the institution as a whole to 
_ focus on what constitutes the basic unit for investment as the 
Title III Program operates: the developmental activity. The chap- 
ter presents several sets of dimensions, or classification schemes, 
that were found useful in characterizing discrete developmental 
activities and types. Section A summarizes the categorical descrip- 
tions and definitions provided by the current Title III legislation 
and regulations, including any restrictions established by current 
designations of unallowable costs. Section B presents several other 
schemes believed particularly relevant, in terms of Title III intent, 
noting that developmental activities may constitute one-time only' 
events or lead to continuing operation, may have varying options for 
later operational support and fiscal contribution in return, or may 
be variously supported. The final section provides the broad func- 
tional framework utilized in the field examination of selected 
Title III activities, as reported in subsequent chapters. 

A - Classes of Activitv T as Defined in the Current Title III Legislation , 
Regulations, and Operational Procedures 

As noted elsewhere, the kinds of activity specifically authorized in the 
current enabling legislation involve activities "thatT promise to strengthen 
the institution" (Part A of Title III) or to "strengthen the planning, manage- 
ment, and fiscal capabilities of institutions with special needs" (Part B of 
Title III). Under the previous law and regulations, funds were awarded to 
strengthen the academic quality, administrative capacity, and student services 
of "developing" institutions. As it was generally assumed that progress in 
these three areas would strengthen the institution, success with individual 
activities was considered synonymous with institutional success. The new law 
calls, in effect, for institution-wide impact, but specifically designates the 
following six kinds of activity as vehicles for achieving institutional self- 
sufficiency: (1) faculty development; (2) funds and administrative manage- 
ment; (3) development and improvement of academic programs; (4) acquisition of 
equipment for use in strengthening funds management and academic programs; 
(5) joint use of facilities such as libraries and laboratories ; and (6) student 
services. The labels for these areas provide a general or summary taxonomy. 
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Before examining some of the different kinds of activity recognized in 
the Title III award process under each category specified in the current 
legislation, it is appropriate to take special brief note of another important 
element in both past and current legislative intent : that is, the institution 
must ensure that Title III funds are "used to supplement, and, to the extent 
practical, increase the funds that would m otherwise be available under (Parts A 
and B of the Act), and in no case supplant those funds." 1 The current related 
regulations further state: 

Federal assistance under these programs may not be used to 
cover any general operating and maintenance expenses of grantees or 
to supplant what an institution would otherwise spend to carry out 
activities allowed under the programs. The purpose of these pro- 
grams is... to assist eligible institutions to carry out planning and 
development activities that will e table them to become viably thriv- 
ing institutions of higher educat e a and, therefore, free from the 
need for continued assistance under Title III. 2 

The burden of these statements is that "developmental activity" under the 
Act must be "new" activity for the institution (that is, activity not regu- 
larly included in the institution's budget) and that general operating and 
maintenance activity is excluded. In some cases, such as the development of a 
set of course offerings not heretofore provided, it is clear that the activity 
is new; in curricular revision or completion of an MIS, changes can be major 
or minor, and Title III program staff attempt to determine whether the change 
falls within normal responsibilities and time frames for updating, or indeed 
represents atypical and additional or unusual effort with attendant costs not 
regularly supported. In addition, standard operating procedures currently 
require (1) a judgment that the activity does not " duplicate , supplant , or 
substitute for an activity carried out in the past or presently being carried 
out by the applicant institution," ntegral to the 

institution's long-range developmental plan," and (3) that the activity is not 
"beyond the planning/design/ implementation phase" where this is defined as 
"the initial installation and testing of the strategies, programs, materials, 



1 Public Law 96-374, Section 34l(b)(2)(94STAT. 1397). 

2 Final Regulations, Institutional Aid Programs. Federal Register , Vol. 47, 
No. 2, Tuesday, January 5, 1982, p. 540. 
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etc. In the case of new academic programs, funds may not be used to support 
a developed instructional activity beyond a single term, for example. 

The other critical element, as emphasized in the discussion of the 
current legislation in the introductory chapter, is that a developmental 
activity under Title III must have promise of contributing to the institu- 
tions capacity to survive without continued funding under the Title. This is 
emphasized, in the new legislation, regulations, and operational guidelines 
through a focus on "...activities that will lead an institution toward self- 
sufficiency. Inasmuch as an institution will want to maintain these activi- 
ties at the termination of Federal assistance, [activities must involve] 
realistic parameters including size, growth potential, stable enrollment, and 
adequate assessment of client needs." 4 Current procedures also require that 
fl no costs may be incurred which duplicate previously funded Title III projects 
or other Federal projects. 1,5 

In the ongoing monitoring of the program, there has been further specifi- 
cation through the mechanism of establishing specific allowable and unallow- 
able costs. In the area of faculty development, for example, particular 
training of faculty that could be provided by other individuals currently on 
the faculty and capable of providing it is unallowable and considered sup- 
planting, and faculty development or retraining that is unrelated to 
"approved" developmental activities is not supported. The allowable cost 
mechanism is also used to exclude certain kinds of activity that might 
encourage excesses and involve unreasonable expenditures (e.g., salaries not 
commensurate with the institution's regular policy and salary schedules or 
"exorbitant" consultant fees). There is concern as well with cost support of 
activity that could be politically or ethically troublesome (e.g., direct fund 
raising, including proposal development); recruitment of new students, which 
could involve entertainment; student travel of any kind. Also considered * 
unallowable are costs for program development that is not a reasonable and 
formal part of the traditional academic program of the institution (e.g., 
funds cannot be used for developing or improving non-degree credit programs 
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"Program Information about Allowable and Non-Allowable Activities and 
Costs within Institutional Aid Programs." Working Paper, Division of Institu- 
tional Development, dated 3/12/82. 

4 Idem- 

5 Idem. 
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other than basic skills development programs, or for community service programs 
unless they provide experiences pr- academic credit for regularly enrolled 
students). 

In general, then, Title III generically defines developmental activity as 
a unit of effort that is new and otherwise unaffordable at the present time, 
but which constitutes reasonable program or procedure development and testing 
activity that has a likelihood of strengthening institutional capability to 
provide a program of reasonable quality, and of improving institutional viability 
and self-sufficiency. This involves the expectation that the development 
phase will yield an ongoing operational activity or new style of operating 
that can be continued without Federal support, or within the other resources 
of the institution. To what does this translate in specific kinds of endeavor? 

With regard to the six activity categories provided in the current legis- 
lation, specific activity can encompass particular kinds of endeavor specified 
in procedural guides 6 used by Title III staff in the award and monitoring 
processes. Under Faculty Development , for example, funds may be used to 
support- costs of on- or off-campus short-term training of (regular, not new) 
faculty which is necessary for approved developmental activity, or to make 
developmental changes in curricula. Funds may also support certain costs of 
graduate study leading to a terminal degree where such is necessary to achieve 
or maintain accreditation of a developmental program or activity, or where no 
one is currently available with the skills and knowledge to develop new instruc- 
tional programs for which developmental funds are also being sought. 

Activities under Funds and Administrative Management may include such 
funds management activity as the development of a resource allocation model, 
the development of more efficient and effective procedures for carrying out 
regular institutional management functions (such as collection of student 
loans), or the development of a system to improve the institution's fund 
raising capability. Administrative management activity may involve the devel- 
opment of: an institutional research office; a planning, management, and 
evaluation capability; a management information system; a management training 
program; such specialized services as automatic data processing, operations 
analysis, policy and procedures manuals; or a model plan for improving public 
relations strategies. 
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Developmental activities in the Academic Program area may include improve- 
ment of existing programs; integration of existing academic programs or depart- 
ments; curriculum revision; development of new academic programs such as 
remedial or basic skills irograms, or vocational and technical programs leading 
to an associate degree or certificate; development of curriculum laboratories ; 
and, within limits, the development or adaptation of instructional materials 
or strategies (e.g. , computer assisted instruction). 

Equipment Acquisition , under the regulatory interpretations, involves 
equipment necessary to the attainment of the objectives of an approved devel- 
opmental activity. Thus, it is an aspect of other activity, not one in itself. 
It may include a range of equipment from computers for improvement of adminis- 
trative data handling to laboratory equipment or electric typewriters for 
training students, but not regular office equipment such as desks, files, and 
typewriters, nor replacement of worn-out equipment. 

Joint £f Facilities , like equipment, is not an activity in itself, 

but a facilitation of other activity; it provides, under the regulatory inter- 
pretations, for costs of leasing space or for combining resources with another 
institution. 

Student Services involves the development (not the ongoing provision) of 
academic and personal counseling programs, and training of regular staff to be 
assigned; of career counseling and placement services; of peer counseling 
programs; of cooperative education programs (if not also funded under Title 
VIII of the Act); and of testing or learning resource centers. Excluded are 
costs of providing actual services to students; entertainment including cul- 
tural enrichment programs; student exchange programs, intermural activities or 
student associations or clubs; student health services; and any services for 
high school students. 

It should be noted that, in practice, a number of the components may be 
(and usually are) combined under a larger configuration. For example, in the 
program area, a single "activity 11 may involve separately or in combination 
such elements as staff training and development, curricular planning, develop- 
ment of laboratory resources, etc. A learning resource center may be devel- 
oped toward providing a general, campus-wide facilitation, or as a specific 
unit within a particular academic program. In short: an activity can become 
a combination of interrelated elements of considerable complexity, or may be 
relatively narrow in scope, depending on what the institution considers to be 
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efficient packaging in terms of management and control. It should also be 
noted that the basic selection of activities for which funding is requested is 
left to the discretion of the institution: i.e., no particular combination or 
"balance" of activities is required by the x aw, the regulations, or the opera- 
tional guidelines. 

B. Other Dimensions Characterizing Developmental Activities 

1 . Classification of Developmental Activities as Temporal or Continuing 
• Whether one employs essentially the activity content classification 

scheme involved in the Title III specifications, or the function-oriented 
classification in our tripartite fiscal-management-program formulation, 
another potentially useful dimension has to do with whether the developmental 
activity is temporal or continuing (in actuality as well as in intent) - 

By "temporal" we mean a one-time-only series of events that are expected 
to lead to greater quality of efficiency or mission, or of capacity for posi- 
tive change (e.g., a successful faculty training activity, a management reor- 
ganization) that leaves a useful residue. A "continuing" activity is one that 
leads to a continuing new operation that requires continuing support. There 
are frequent examples of each of these two types of activity among those that 
have been supported by Title III. 

Evaluation of impact of temporal activities on institutional development 
involves not only an evaluation of any products the activity itself accom- 
plishes, but also sn examination of the institution on a before-after basis on 
any of the activity-relevant dimensions of institutional . development : e.g., 
fiscal stability or improvement; quality of program; appropriateness of mis- 
sion; impact on target students. In most instances of this sort, positive 
impact will be difficult to detect reliably, principally because impact and 
consequences may be diffuse, but also because the particular activity is but 
one of many forces operating at the institution. 

2. Classification of Continuing Developing Activities in Terms of 
How Later Operational Support is Attained 

Most Title III activities are concerned with the development of a 
program or process that , after developmental investment including pilot test- 
ing, becomes a part of the regular, continuing functioning of the institution. 
For such a developmental activity to graduate to operational, regular status, 
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continuing fiscal support is generally required. Such an activity may be 
successfully institutionalized (i.e., its developmental potential validated) 
only if either: 

a) funds for the new activity costs can be generated by the activity 
operation either through new revenue or cost savings achieved 
through the activity itself, where institutional policy allows such 
increase or cost savings to be invested in continuance or surplanted 
funds to be used; or 

b) funds for the activity costs can be and are displaced from less 
desirable activities; or 

c) the case for new funds for activity costs can be and is successfully 
sold to the regular fiscal authority (if publicly supported) or to a 
new support source (public or private institutions); or 

d) the case for the urgency or desirability of increasing revenue in 
general to cover the activity is made sufficiently by the experience 
that revenue generation activities in general are deliberately and 
effectively enhanced; or 

e) new or operational costs are insignificant (e.g., although substan- 
tial start-up costs may be involved — for equipment, faculty retrain- 
ing, consulting assistance, etc. --a modified but no more costly 
program is in place). 

It should be noted that developmental activities leading to ongoing 
operation pose distinctly different kinds of propositions for institutionali- 
zation by one or more of the avenues to fiscal support, as a function of 
their attractiveness to decision-makers and of the options open to the admin- 
istration. In short, some activities are more easily sold than others; some 
regular funding authorities buy or permit some kinds of things and not others. 
The ultimate programmatic activities may be facilitated or hampered by dif- 
ferent forces in the institutional context that have built up over the devel- 
opmental period. Foundations support some kinds of activities and not others; 
governing boards have their own priorities and predilections; institutional 
administration has broader agendas than those of its particular program 
operators at division or department levels. 

3. Classification of Developmental Activities in Terms of Source of 
Startup Support 

All institutions engage, in effect, in developmental activity in a 
broad sense: various changes take place as a function of such matters as the 
times and economy, the evolution of knowledge and technologies, changing 
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student markets, etc. What takes place, particularly as a conscious effort to 
change or adapt, is reasonably defined as developmental activity. 

The concern of the inquiry reported in this volume, though not blind to 
regular evolutionary changes , focuses on developmental effort supported in 
whole or in part by temporary support specifically for development and try-out. 
Thus, another dimensional dichotomy is invoked, which is (1) development 
encompassed in the ongoing momentum of the institution and supported by allo- 
cation of a portion of the regular, or more enduring, or "hard" revenue and 
which is not a particular focus in this inquiry; versus (2) developmental 
activity supported by investment of ("soft") funds acquired or granted by an 
outside source for that purpose, which is the very particular concern in this 
inquiry. This latter kind of activity, though important principally in the 
minor sense cf attendant restrictions and liberties attached as conditions by 
the source, may be further classifed in terms of the provider of support. 

It appears useful to recognize, among external support sources, activity 
supported by Title III; by other temporary Federal investment (e.g., the 
Cooperative Education Program, the Trio Programs, the Fund for the Improvement 
of Postsecondary Education, NSF, some experimental projects handled through 
the National Institute of Education); by foundations; by business and industry; 
by private benefactors and, in an increasing number of instances, by gifts 
acquired variously through special foundations set up by the institution 
itself. We note that a wide range of auxiliary enterprises, from athletics to 
hospitals, also may provide special support, and that windfalls sometimes 
occur in this operation that can be put to special development purpose; in the 
current inquiry, development financed through such sources is considered in 
the category of routine and regularly supported enterprise. 

C Activities in Terms of a Simple Model of Institutional Operation 

Section A of this chapter provided a gross taxonomy of activities with 
emphasis on content, but qualified by the guidelines for decisions and judg- 
ments involved toward assuring that Federal funds be used for purposes deemed 
legitimate in terms of the Act and public interest. There is an assumption, 
presumably based on experience at this point in program history, that these 
particular classes of developmental activities (1) can reasonably be supported 
(or support themselves) in one way or another outside continuing federal 
support, once development costs are covered, and (2) can and do contribute in 
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reasonable ways to the overall viability of the institution and its continuing 
functioning, with particular regard to its accommodation of students of 
limited financial means. Verifying these assumptions, rather than simply 
making them on logical grounds, is a necessity for understanding how discrete 
developmental activity may contribute to institutional development . 

As we examine the particular activities in relation to these assumptions 
(as will be done in the following two chapters), it is useful to do so within 
a theoretical framework that classifies activities in functional rather than 
strictly content terms. The working model for this includes our three 
function domains (fiscal operations , administration and management , and 
program and support service offerings) within a broader view of institutional 
operation based on the convergence of structure and function in arriving at 
overall institutional condition. This is the model has been outlined earlier 
(i.e., in Chapter I, Section D). 

A given development activity may be designed to improve the structure of 
the institution—that is, what it has to work with— or to improve its func- 
tioning (that is, how the structure of resources is employed). Yet, such a 
two-way classification does not seem satisfactory for distinguishing discrete 
developmental activities for study, given that activities so designated as 
developmental units under Title III in many cases involve both structural and 
functional change and may do so for different periods of time within a given 
activity. We must ask: what are the most essential classes of activity 
represented in the Title III proposition? Our answer—for purposes of this ■ 
study— is the three-way division into fiscal, administration, and program 
domains, each with particular definitions of the kinds of developmental effort 
that appear to fit. As noted earlier, there is some necessary overlap among 
domains, but they do provide a working model for easier treatment of the 
findings . 

It is also useful to distinguish between overall program and activities 
within the three domains. The fiscal program , the management program , or the 
education program each consists of the institution's total approach to that 
particular function. Developmental activities in each area, on the other 
hand, are components of these programs. Our case study focus was on devel- 
opmental activities (which in some instances could be broad enough to encom- 
pass a program, but in most instances represented a piece or a reflection of 
the program) . 



Activities, in turn, will each involve one or more operational strategies 
or processes. The concept of strategy is important, for it not only expresses 
the thrust of the activity, but also suggests the potential output that is in 
actuality sought, thus revealing the place of that output in a broader concept 
of program functioning toward institutional development. A given activity per 
se may employ a considerable variety of strategies. For example, in the 
fiscal area, activities such as development of accounting and fiscal manage- 
ment systems or fund raising or funds replenishment may employ strategies or 
mechanisms that include: staff training, bringing in consultants, setting up 
hardware and developing software, creating alurani files, and specialized 
campaign approaches. In the education program domain, specific strategies 
encompass: accomplishing accreditation, new academic standards, tutoring, 
active faculty involvement in recruiting, setting up internships, and several 
sorts of faculty development. Within such strategies there are important 
distinctions among substrategies or approaches ■ directed to particular outcomes 
that in turn help to accomplish the larger objectives. Finally, it should 
again be noted that institutions package content and strategies in a consider- 
able variety of ways to form an "Activity." In fact, it may be the dynamic 
interaction of strategies that causes a particular Activity, as defined for 
this study, to have unusual developmental potential. 

Finally, we would anticipate that the three basic domains of develop- 
mental activity (and, to some extent, different strategies employed within 
each domain) will impact on condition or future condition of the institution 
in different ways, as a function of the Activity, its basic objectives, and 
the continuous formulation of priorities as a part of institutional function- 
ing. Some may operate to impact directly on condition — e.g., a development 
program established to increase amount and sources of revenue, or a program 
designed to attract a new student constituency that may "pay its own*'w£y." 
Inasmuch as "quality of program" is also an expression of condition, curricu- 
lum revision or improvement of instructional procedures which results in 
enhancement of quality of the educational program is also impacting directly 
on condition, though it is obvious that quality is a more difficult construct 
to define and measure than is an index of revenue. 

Other developmental Activities may not impact directly on condition, but 
on the two concepts postulated in our model that in interaction establish or 
produce condition--i . e . , structure (including resources) and functioning. An 




example is equipment acquisition for use in strengthening management and 
academic program, or a program designed to improve funds management. It is 
not enough to show that these Activities impact on structure or functioning as 
an end in themselves, but that they result in a positive change in institutional 
condition as the outcome of the structure/ functioning interaction. For 
example, acquisition of a computer may permit more efficient funds management 
or more effective instruction, but may cost more for maintenance or updating 
than is realized through associated savings. The proposition of affirming 
positive developmental impact becomes more tenuous when the computer is also 
used (as is frequently the case) for instructional purposes, which involves 
for assessment purposes the more measurement-elusive construct of program 
quality. 

For the remaining chapters in Part III (which is concerned with devel- 
opmental Activities ) our basic classification system will characterize and 
group the Activities principally as a representative set of developmental 
approaches in one or another of the three domains — fiscal, management, or 
program. At the same time, the other sets of dimensions will have frequent 
relevance, and will be invoked as appropriate. 
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Chapter VI 



The Nature of Effective Developmental Activity 

In the site visits, certain developmental activities were examined 
in depth. This chapter provides, first, an operational definition 
of what constituted a discrete developmental activity for study 
purposes. Then, the procedure for examining and analyzing the 
activities is described, with particular regard (1) to general 
criteria defining successful activity contribution to institutional 
development, (2) to the procedure for applying these criteria, 
(3) to the characteristics of the developmental activities that were 
examined, and (4) to a summary description of the developmental 
activities selected in terms of their content and the preliminary 
evaluations. 

A. Operatio nal Definition of Developmental Activity Used in this Study 

As noted in the previous chapter, anything that an institution does (or 
neglects to do, for that matter) involves some level of revision aad/or adap- 
tation to the ever-changing context in which it functions, and can thus be 
termed developmental activity. Leaving out the attendant restrictions on 
certain specific kinds of expenditures, the activities named in the Title III 
legislation cover almost every developmental or operational arena that may 
involve concerted effort toward institutional change; thus, developmental 
activity as defined by Title III subsumes most aspects of institutional func- 
tioning. At the other extreme, the term development could be restricted only 
to what the institution's development office, if it has one, happens to do. 

For purposes of selecting activities for review, we established a defini- 
tion that was affected substantially by the practical need to define a parti- 
cular configuration of intent, effort, and strategy as a unit of activity — so 
that its objectives and parameters, the relevant contextual factors affecting 
its progress, and the potential specific contribution to institutional devel- 
opment might be assessed with some consistency across institutions. Thus, for 
this study we determined that our definition should be reasonably congruent 
with what has become standard practice in operating various Title III activi- 
ties. More particularly, a developmental activity was operationally defined 
as follows, so as to include developmental purpose, content, budget, direc- 
tion, documentation, period of operation, and external resources: 
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1. Nature and Purpose : The activity is essentially developmental in 
nature--that is, its purpose is to improve the fiscal viability and 
self-sufficiency of the institution by direct or indirect means, 
such as increasing resources, improving efficiency of operation, 
improving quality of educational program or support services (parti- 
cularly for students from low-income backgrounds). 

2. Specificity of Plan and Structure : The activity is described by a 
formal plan prescribing purpose , general nature of strategies , 
expected outcomes or changes , time lines for accomplishment, etc. 

3. Fiscal Accountability : The activity is assigned a discrete budget 
for its conduct. 

4. Designation of Responsibility for Activity Conduct : The activity 
involves one or more faculty or staff, with a single individual (or 
committee) designated as responsible for its management and conduct. 

5. Documentation of Progress or Outcomes : Records of progress — in 
terms of milestones, accomplishments, outputs, impact measures, or 
consequences — are maintained. 

6. Time Period : The activity has operated within the last 6 years, 
although it may have been initiated before that. 

7. External Resources : The activity is funded, in whole or in part, by 
external resources such as Title III, foundation, or other grants. 

B. Definition of Successful or Effective Developmental Activity: Criteria 

As noted earlier, the study's focus was not on evaluation of the impact 
of Title III or other soft money developmental investment, but rather on 
describing the essential features of selected developmental efforts that had 
served their purposes and the institution' s developmental needs well. We were 
seeking developmental activities that had made a difference in the develop- 
mental status and condition of the institution. This approach dictated that 
both the nomination of specific activities and some aspects of the determina- 
tion of their impacts and outcomes be done in the institution's own terms. 
Although the effort was directed toward identifying successful activities, 
there was clearly considerable variation among those nominated and examined on 
such immediately obvious characteristics as rate of progress (against similar 
activities on other campuses), the substance of what had been produced, the 
reactions of the consumers, etc. It will be recalled, also , that nominations 
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of Activities were requested in the fiscal, administrative, and program 
domains; some institutional nominators felt that they had been more successful 
in one domain than in the others. 

It was therefore felt necessary to impose other criteria on the nominated 
Activities, to affirm those that were indeed likely to make a difference. In 
terms of study emphasis on improvement of institutional condition, it would 
seem advisable to assign "effectiveness credits" only to those Activities that 
demonstrated unequivocally a direct impact on institutional condition accord- 
ing to given criteria in dollar, enrollment, or other terms. On the other 
hand, to do so unilaterally would be to miss other definitions that institu- 
tions themselves obviously employ because of their own situations and values. 

In order to account for both these points of view — and et the same time 
avoid assessment of success on clearly ephemeral or unsubstantiated grounds — 
certain rules were established for the assignment of effectiveness criteria at 
the Activity level. These included: (1) recognizing that some Activities 
could have only diffuse and subjectively assessable outcomes and consequences, 
while others might impact quite directly and visibly on institutional condi- 
tion; (2) agreeing that strong future potential impact on condition (or on 
structure and function such that future effect on condition could be surmised) 
should be considered, so long as there was a reasonable consensus on the 
campus and a corroborating report from the specialists; (3) taking into 
account that some Activities were not yet "complete" in the sense that either 
certain objectives remain to be fulfilled, formal external support was con- 
tinuing beyond the 1981-82 academic year, and/or that closely related new 
aspects were already being implemented; (4) recognizing that some Activities 
were one-time efforts with expected residuals while others were intended to 
become operational features of the institution; and (5) acknowledging that 
some outcomes have value for other reasons than their direct application to 
institutional condition now or in the future. 

In other words, the collection of some 150 Activities was not a set of 
absolutely definable efforts capable of being neatly classifed into one or two 
Yes-No outcome categories. It was necessary to establish and implement judg- 
mental criteria that took into account the realities of the ways institutions 
operate, their definitions of Activity and of effectiveness, unique situations 
that qualified success one way or another, and the actual time tables for 
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Activity implementation, as well as explicit or implicit differences among 
Activities in the three domains and their possible interactions. 

Success at the Activity level was thus tentatively and generally defined 
as follows, with the understanding that fulfillment of all these criteria was 
not required an*! that a major variable is the level of "completedness" of 
Activities . A successful developmental Activity — in any of the three 
domains — has some or all of these characteristics: 

1) The Activity has (or promises to have) recognized and recognizable 
value in relation to its objectives and place in the institution or 
in relation to its consequences' for the institution; 

2) There are detectable positive outcomes and consequences that 
outweigh detectable negative outcomes and consequences; 

3) The Activity contributes in demonstrable ways to institutional 
condition — e.g. , it attracts new revenue, it provides a necessary 
function at a lower cost, it increases or stabilizes enrollment, it 
improves the quality of instruction or instructional resources, it 
places the institution in a better competitive position for students 
or new revenue , it leads to a greater capacity for change in 
positive directions; 

4) Along with other effects, it has such valued (but not necessarily 
anticipated) outcomes as improved morale, provision (or coordina- 
tion) of standard services not available before, models for develop- 
ment and change in other units, clarification of mission, enhance- 
ment of program distinctiveness. 

5) It is accepted or valued and utilized on a continuing basis, by the 
relevant constituent members of the institution (administrators, 
faculty, students) in terms of its original or revised purpose . 

In the application of these criteria, special attention was given to any 
evidence that the Activity was (or had the potential for) generating its own 
support, through producing or attracting new revenue or cost efficiencies. 
Unfortunately, good evidence of this sort was seldom available. Many Activi- 
ties do not lend themselves to clear-cut analysis as to revenue generated or 
cost savings; some Activities involve no additional costs after development, 
and some Activities (e.g., many of those concerned with the improvement of 
quality) bring additional costs, not cost savings or immediate new revenue. 
As an alternative, we were particularly attentive to the degree to which the 
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institution was assuming support (or, for Activities in the operational phase, 
the fact that the institution was operating the activity within its regular 
budget), and the degree to which the institution's overall fiscal status 
appeared sound or clearly improving. This places some burden of judgment on 
the institution, which is where it should be, although sufficient time to 
determine ultimate outcomes will provide better evidence as to whether decisions 
to operationalize an Activity were indeed sound. 

c • Classification of Activities on Success Criteria 

Each of the three analysts who had earlier rated overall institutional 
development by domain reviewed all Activities appropriate to each domain with 
particular attention to Activity outcomes. In some cases more than one special- 
ist studied given Activities, especially where intents and outcomes related to 
both the fiscal and administrative areas. 

The general criteria were applied to all Activities reported, although 
certain criteria turned out to be more appropriate to some than to others. 
For example, a funds development Activity lends itself to examination of 
effectiveness in terms of dollars produced less cost of operation, while a new 
instructional media development center must be assessed within the practical 
limits imposed on the study in such terms as faculty attitudes, usage, and 
apparent quality of products for their purposes. As noted earlier, it was 
also necessary to distinguish between temporal and continuing Activities, as 
each of these types did indeed occur in each domain- Equal attention was 
given to any absolute findings (e.g., enrollment changes, dollars saved) that 
could reasonably be attributed to given Activities, and to the overall quality 
of outcomes including their implications for future change in structure, 
function, or condition. 

1- Principal Mode of Arriving at Ratings 

The individual Activity reports of the field team members were 
relied upon for major observations regarding the nature, value, and meaning of 
various outcomes, although these Activity reports were reviewed in the context 
of summary reports by each specialist on the functioning of the institution in 
the broader domains (fiscal, management, program). The Activity report formats 
were structured to solicit information and views on Activity outcomes in 
connection with the following resources: comments by chief officers and 
administrators, Activity directors, Title III coordinator, and where appro- 
priate, also faculty and students; review of internal and external evaluation 
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reports; study of direct sorts of documentation; and observation of utiliza- 
tion and products of actual implementation. The various items in the domain 
summary reports also provided opportunity for noting given Activity outcomes, 
especially where applications of Activity products were included more broadly 
on the campus . 

Field visitors were charged with characterizing developmental Activities 
on a number of discrete aspects. Although there was considerable dependence 
on the knowledgeability and expertise of the visitors , where these aspects 
involved judgments of quality, the evidence and rationale for those judgments 
was to be cited or reported for purposes of the analysis. The essential 
dimensions for reviewing and reporting each Activity were: 

a) Origin of the Activity, or institutional needs , involving perceived 
deficiencies or other basis which serves to prompt the objectives 
prescribed for the Activity. 

b) Objectives , in terms of both (1) what the Activity was supposed to 
accomplish as an entity in its own right and (2) how the expected 
outcomes were perceived or rationalized as potentially contributing 
to institutional development. 

c) Input , or what the Activity had to work with in terms of staff, 
resources, raw materials, etc. 

d) Activity strategies , which are the essential mechanisms the Activity 
employs to reach the objectives, or the characterization of the 
processes employed. 

e) Plausibility , or a (logical) judgment as to the appropriateness of 
the strategies for achieving the two classes (activity level; insti- 
tutional level) of objectives, or the likelihood that exercising the 
strategy will accomplish the objectives . 

f) Impacts , or what the Activity has assuredly accomplished in terms of 
the immediate (or ultimate) outcomes specified by the ob j ectives . 

g) (Unintended) consequences (with particular regard to development), 
or any end product, condition, or status, of positive or negative 
value, that is different from or in addition to, the prescribed and 
intended objective, and that results from the interaction of the 
activity process and/or outcome with the institutional context. 

h) Fit of impact and consequences with each of the two classes of 
objectives . 
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While the final three entries above are related to outcomes, it is clear that 
information on all preceding elements was needed in order to be able to arrive 
at observations about outcomes and interpretations of their significance. 

A principal challenge in the field as well as in later analysis was to 
ascertain the validity of attributing various outcomes to the operation and 
completion of individual Activities. Empirical data on impact were largely 
unavailable, or were insufficient to provide an adequate test; thus, this 
validity assessment was in most cases simply not possible. In general, 
however, the assessment that a given Activity had contributed to stated 
outcomes seemed relatively straightforward on logical grounds in most 
instances, for the stated outcomes tended to be more Activity-specific than 
directed to their potential broader impact on the institution. 

A related challenge was the attempt to distinguish among true impacts 
(expressed as the ultimate benefits inherent in Title III intent), outcomes, 
effects, byproducts, and consequences (whether intended or not) --and to 
catalog these in the analysis. As it turned out, all these terms have been 
utilized in describing the operation and meaningfulness of Activities in all 
three domains. Very often precise impacts (such as a significant increase 
in enrollment, or amount of dollar savings in three years via MIS efficiencies) 
did not materialize in the form or time period anticipated, but other sorts of 
outcomes— particularly byproducts or effects on other persons or functions- 
did occur in recognizable ways. 

With these observations in mind, the essential task of the field visitors 
was to characterize the selected developmental Activities reviewed in terms of 
an "Activity history," permitting particular attention to these fundamental 
questions : 

a) What are the outputs and consequences of the Activity (and how 
adequate are the evidences therefor)? 

b) For developmental Activities leading to continuing operation after a 
developmental period, what degree of institutionalization has taken 
place (and how was this achieved, at what costs)? 

c) What is the institutional condition, and what impact of the Activity 
thereon can be detected? 

d) What threats to continued operation of the Activity can be detected 
or argued for? 
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The essential task of the analysis team was to use site visitor findings and j 
ments in arriving at individual Activity ratings and then studying resulting 
groups of Activities for common or unique features, significance for institu- 
tional situations, and implications for the overall process of institutional 
development. 

2. Results of the Rating Procedure 

Individual Activities were rated across all appropriate criteria for 
each domain and for certain Activity categories within domain. The net result 
of this task, using the preliminary criteria outlined in Section B of this 
Chapter, was application of a 3-point scale with the following overall results 

Rating 



Domain Strong Neutral Weak Totals 

Fiscal 22 11 6 39 

Administrative 22 12 14 48 

Program 25 28 10 63 

We turn now, in the following chapter s to an examination of the factors found 
associated with the degree of success of the developmental Activities. 
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Chapter VII 

Factors Associated with Effective Developmental Activities 



This chapter examines the factors found associated with success- 
ful developmental activities. Activities reviewed in the general 
administrative improvement area include MIS, PME, and MIS/PME devel- 
opment; institutional research; long-range planning; and "other" 
activities. In the fiscal improvement area, developmental activi- 
ties include fiscal accounting system development, resource enhance- 
ment planning, and fiscal managment planning and improvement. In 
the program improvement area, developmental activities include new 
academic programs or majors; strengthening, refining, or upgrading 
existing programs; instructional enhancements to instructions; and 
student support services. Successful activities in each domain are 
generally described in such terms as their origins and objectives, 
the inputs required, implementation strategies, problems experienced 
and solved, and their impacts on and consequences for the institution. 
A final summary section discusses some factors that appear to be 
common to success across all types of activities. 

A. Introduction 

The nominated Activities were reviewed by the three analysts involved 
earlier in the institutional level analyses, with separate attention by the 
appropriate analyst to each domain—administrative, fiscal, and. program. The 
prime focus in this examination was the Activity-specific material—the de- 
scription of the Activity in the original application or operational plan the 
report of the semi-structured interviews concerned with the Activity, the 
progress reports or products collected. However, review and frequent refer- 
ence to other case study materials— on the institution in general, and on the 
other developmental Activity reports--was also made, toward understanding the 
context in which the Activity played out. 

A first step was a sorting of Activities in each domain into topical 
categories, to permit examination of clusters of Activities related in terms 
of having common objectives and strategies. This was, at best, a procedure 
involving some approximation: as noted elsewhere, institutions package 
Activities in different ways, and similar names or labels can cover a 
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diversity of approaches. But, because the differences in Activity objectives 
and strategies have major implications for what may be required, and what may 
constitute success, the subgroupings were required, and the report of findings 
that follows considers each subgroup separately. These subgroups, by domain, 
are: 

Administration Domain : o MIS Development 

o PME or PME/MIS Development 
o Institutional Research 
o Long Range Planning 

o Other: training of administrators, developing 
a development office, self-study, program 
evaluation, new administrative unit develop* 
ment, recruitment of students, or general 
administrative developmental support 

Fiscal Domain : o Fiscal Accounting Systems 

o Resource Enhancement 

o Planning and Improving Fiscal Management 

Program Domain : o New Programs and Majors 

o Strengthening, Refining, or Upgrading 

Existing Programs 
o Enhancements to Instruction (methodology, 

academic services) 
o Student Support Services 

Before moving to the statement of findings, some words of caution are in 
order. First, the Activities nominated do not represent a random sample of 
developmental Activities, but were selected from variable pools; although an 
attempt was made to focus on Activities that had made a difference, the proce- 
dures and standards for this judgment varied from institution to institution. 
Second, while there were three institutional observers, most Activities were 
examined on site essentially by one observer; and, the highly technical content 
of some activities was not always a prime component of the expertise of the 
observer (although there were careful efforts to select site visitors appropriate 
for the particular pre-determined activities). Most important of all limitations, 
however, is the fact that relatively few Activities in any given sub-category 
were studied. A careful study of the impact of any particular kind of 
Activity, and the variations relevant to its successful application, would 
require more rigorous specification of Activity content, and a larger number 
of Activities of the particular kind. In short: the search is somewhat 
general, and directed toward identifying relatively broad factors that appear 
to be associated with success. 
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Finally, it bears repeating that the basis for judgments was the Activity 
history reported by field personnel, culminating in observations about out- 
comes, impacts, and consequences. The history itself is the principal subject 
of the discussion in this chapter, since that is what provides the intent, 
objectives, chief strategies, internal dynamics, nature of inputs, problems 
faced, and larger operating context for the individual Activity—and all of 
that in turn serves as the basis for defining what went into the accomplish- 
ment of effectiveness and success. As will become apparent in the following 
analyses, there is some unavoidable overlap in the components of the develop- 
ment path, in that a given planning action might appear to be part of the 
origin in one case but a chief later strategy in another; or that some stated 
objectives appear to be strategies and vice versa; or that the accomplishment 
of implementing strategies was sometimes viewed at the institution as attain- 
ment of outcomes or effects. These are critical qualifications which must be 
understood as factors in the analysis and also as factors affecting the way 
different institutions perceive and work in their own situations. 

B - Factors Associated with Effective Management and Administration 
Development Activities 

1 • The Nature of the Activities Reviewed 

There was frequent difficulty in determining whether an Activity 
should be assigned to the management or fiscal development area, in part 
because so much of general management activity is concerned with fiscal 
matters. This was particularly true for the four most frequently nominated 
management Activities, which were: Management Information Systems (MIS) 
Development (10 Activities); Planning, Management, and Evaluation (PME) (11 
Activities); Institutional Research (IR) (11 Activities); and Long-Range 
Planning (LRP) (5 Activities). In addition, Activities placed in any one of 
these four categories frequently involved components, functions, or objectives 
of one or more of the other three. 

Thus, strict classification into one or another of these four categories, 
or separation from similar or similarly labeled Activities assigned to the 
fiscal development area, is somewhat arbitrary, partly because of the inter- 
relationships and overlap, but also because the titles are used somewhat 
loosely and variously. The focus in this section, for activities in these 
four main categories as well as in other less frequent management development 
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activity, is on Activity meeting the definition for developmental activity 
which focused on general administrative and management improvement (which 
might include fiscal components), as opposed to emphasis strictly on fiscal 
accounting or resource development improvement. 

It seems significant to us that of the 48 Activities nominated in the 
general management development domain, the majority (37) selected were Activi- 
ties in one (or a combination of) the four main areas cited above. Other 
Activities classified as general management development (N=ll) involve: 
trustee or administrator training (2); development of a planning and develop- 
ment office (1); self study (1); program evaluation (l); new organizational 
unit development (3); recruiting (l); and administrative support (2). At 
least one of the management Activities in the last category reviewed turned 
out to be a non-activity; it was simply an umbrella to cover a much-needed 
assistant to the president to handle a variety of administrative detail. 

The abundance of effort under one or more of the four most frequently 
nominated Activities is probably a function of several factors. First, each 
has frequently constituted a reason for validating computer equipment purchase 
or lease, a highly attractive acquisition under Title III for those colleges 
without automated administrative and fiscal data systems (as was the case in 
the early or mid-70s for most of the institutions studied, when many of these 
activities began). Second, as a new venture on many of the campuses visited, 
the simple presence of such technology with one or more components up and 
working may have preempted Activity nominations of less dramatic but poten- 
tially more influential workshops, new structures for planning, administrator 
development activities, or other management development activity. Also, it is 
noted that slightly more than half of the institutions studied were partici- 
pants in the AIDP program of Title III, which placed heavy emphasis on long- 
range and short-range planning, and these particular strategies. Although 
good data (which would involve better taxonomies) on the frequency of 
Title III awards in the management improvement area are not available, the 
kinds of Activities nominated could reflect the kinds of awards made in this 
area. 

It may also be that management development is viewed as a growth-from- 
experience proposition, or that management is^ a process of carrying out 
developmental functions, and that the most exciting management development 
practices eluded our discrete developmental Activity definition because they 
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were an integral part of the administrators daily approach to the challenges 
faced. This may pose some particular challenge to the Title III distinction 
between "development" and "operation." 
2. MIS Activities 

The ten MIS Activities reviewed in this subsection were Activities 
characterized primarily by the acquisition of hardware and software (and/or 
software development) to automate general administrative and operational data 
systems. Although fiscal accounting functions were sometimes included, the 
focus in these particular Activities was on admissions, student financial aid, 
transcripts and other student records, registration and scheduling, or pro- 
vision of data required by external sources (e.g.. HEGIS) . (The MIS Activi- 
ties concerned essentially with fiscal accounting functions are separately 
reported in Section C of this chapter.) As such, their principal develop- 
mental function would logically seem to be an increase in the efficiency of 
producing necessary routine operational data, and any other benefits that 
might accrue from more timely and consistently structured student or institu- 
tional descriptive data involved. Though Activity objectives and practice 
often invoked other uses (i.e., systematic provision of data for planning; 
data base for institutional research; basis for later development of a PME 
system), the essential focus in these Activities was on particular products 
for which consumers already existed, who generally knew what they needed, and 
who had been receiving such products from manual production methods in the 
past. 

A first observation believed significant was that none of these ten MIS 
Activities were located at institutions evaluated negatively in the fiscal, 
management, or program domains (though some of the institutions rated negative 
on overall developmental status had such Activities funded under Title III, 
none volunteered them for special review). Yet: there seemed to be no 
pattern between the global evaluation of institutional management and the 
effectiveness of the institution's MIS Activity (judged essentially on the 
basis of routine and timely production, after 2-3 years of development, of 
useful and accepted products for the faculty and staff concerned, without 
dramatic negative consequence). 

This highlights a number of features of the origin and perceived objec- 
tives, development, and management and control of these particular Activities. 
Though frequently rationalized as to provide planning, evaluation, or research 
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information, the essential objectives appeared to be principally the acquisi- 
tion of equipment and the more efficient and timely production of routine 
operating reports and records that had heretofore been produced by manual and 
clerical methods. In all but one instance, the originator was an individual 
on the administrative staff concerned with administrative services (the one 
exception was a chief administrative officer). All but two of the ten MIS 
Activities were vested, for development, in a specialist concerned with computer 
information systems technology; the other two were placed with administrative 
staff who utilized programmers, or consultants for software selection and 
development, and for the sequence of tasks ranging from data entry to report 
production (without notable success or progress in either case, we should 
note). Finally, success in getting a reasonable system up and working seemed 
to be derived primarily from two factors, both characteristic of the Activity 
i' rector: the first was technical competence in establishing ongoing data 
terns that could be adapted to various current needs, and the second was 
interest on his or her part in working with other staff producers or consumers 
of routine and periodic data toward improving its accuracy, timely delivery, 
and relevancy to all needs of the producer or consumer. 

One of the most visible and impressive successes in this area was not an 
Activity initially selected for review, and which, though with equipment 
supported largely by Title III, was directed toward another purpose. This was 
a campus that had made heavy investment in micro- and mini-computers for most 
administrative offices, and had added to the fulltime institutional staff a 
former assisting agency staff person found most competent and helpful. Some 
16 small computers were purchased for a new instructional program and, while 
classroom space was being slowly readied, these computers were placed "on 
loan ? ' with the department heads throughout the institution. The forme 
sultant, now assistant to the president for management systems, was most adept 
in creating curiosity in what could be accomplished and in informal instruc- 
tion, with the result that computer literacy—by the faculty and administra- 
tors in general—was becoming as prevalent a skill as finding one's way in the 
library. 

Our criterion of success (which essentially in this instance is a reason- 
able number of system components up and running) seems simplistic; yet, the 
ten systems, with formal development all starting in the 1973-78 period, 
demonstrated a wide range of accomplishment, ranging from no visible accom- 
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plishment by 1982-83, to the smooth production of transcripts, class registra- 
tion records, financial aid reports, head count data, space utilization informa- 
tion, or student accounts data (and, in several cases, with smooth transition 
in the interim to upgraded equipment and more general purpose programming). 
Where the Activity director had failed to get his act together, there too 
frequently seemed no great concern or pressure on him; the goal was not new 
service but improved service, and where progress was slow the older procedures 
continued as usual. Two of the much lagging Activities were parts of a consor- 
tium of several institutions hoping to capitalize on a common computer facility; 
each institution had taken on the development of a category of administrative 
data for itself and the others, with the finding that much time was needed to 
standardize agreeably the input documents of the several institutions. It 
should be noted that one of the essentially fiscal MISs judged highly effective 
involved a similar arrangement (one computer center serving several institutions), 
but in this instance the Center provided competent programming staff to work 
with each institution solely on its own terms— also desirable because of the 
confidentiality of the data. Where the technician had gone ahead to create 
the structure for several records systems, progress was more marked than when 
administrators/consumers busied themselves first with what detail they wanted, 
with later presentation of specifications to the technician. 

In summary: those Activities classified as general MIS development were 
frequently motivated by the chance to acquire desirable equipment; as these 
Activities operated, their impact was essentially to modernize and streamline 
some essential day-to-day operational procedures, not really to suggest new 
vistas for planning and development, or to improve administration and manage- 
ment structure per se. Their progress appeared to vary largely as a function 
the technical competence and service interest of the Activity director and 
his or her key staff. 

3. PME or PME-MIS Activities 

Eleven Activities nominated and selected for study had the term PME 
or PME-MIS in the title; in the statement of Activity objectives, some aspect 
of planning for month-to-month operation seemed primary, and any MIS develop- 
ment seemed secondary or instrumental to the prime objective (although in one 
instance with formal Activity beginning in 1975, the typical MIS function of 
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producing housekeeping data had clearly displaced earlier planning emphases 
which had failed to produce any visible accomplishment). 

The PME Activities reviewed placed their fo'.Tial origin between 1971 and' 
1978, with Title III funding beginning in 1974 or a year or two later; thus, 
most predated Title III support to a greater extent than was true for the 
Activities in the MIS category). All institutions involved expressed in some 
way a recognition of the need for better short and/or long range planning; 
five stated clearly that original involvement (starting in these cases with 
Title III support) was also abetted by this particular Activity being a 
requirement of the larger Title III AIDP package or placed the impetus on a 
strong Title III coordinator (and, considering the condition of the institu- 
tions at the time of award, this was not unreasonable). Several had, with 
governing board or presidential impetus, recognized a need for more systematic 
approach to decisions affecting revenue and budgeting, with two of these 
instances associated with concurrent faculty task force activity; in one 
instance, a formal institutional, self -study noted the absence of any systematic 
planning, which a new president took strongly to heart and mind. In another 
instance, the Activity appeared, to have been initiated by the chief fiscal 
officer to get a better handle on projection of costs and detection of sources 
of unreasonable expenditures. 

In terms of actual objectives, however, the term "planning" is about the 
only real consistency among these Activities: what this "planning" in practice 
consists of is an assortment of subactivities variously including one or more 
of the following: study and clarification of mission; production of personnel 
or operational manuals; analyses of costs by program unit; an individual 
performance evaluation program; adoption of a management-by-objectives system; 
training of administrators ; or acceptance of a packaged system for some 
routine housekeeping functions from a consulting firm or assisting agency 
(which for the PME/MIS Activities appeared to be a positive experience in only 
one instance). 

Three of the PME/MIS Activities appeared to be serving the institutions 
in truly vital ways related to planning, with general positive recognition of 
benefits by the president, other administrators, and faculty. As was true for 
the total group of PME activities, these varied in objectives and content, but 
had several characteristics in common: origin clearly predating the Title III 
impetus, with board and/or president and/or faculty committee calling for 
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formal planning activity; components concerned with analyses of costs against 
some criterion of productivity; formal training of administrators and/or 
participating faculty by outside specialists; the vigorous support of the 
president; and the involvement of the faculty or department head participants 
in applying cost analysis criteria to projections of budget line items of 
concern to Hv' ws • r "^ommendation of priorities. 

The ot. vities were judged to be of oni^ routine acceptance 

and impact. Lach ui these seemed to present its own unique set of circum- 
stances accounting for limited progress. Two institutions had changed 
presidents after the PME activity was started, with regrouping or change in 
emphasis and involvement of others a function of the new leader's style (given 
the fact that few seemed to make any real progress in less than 4 or 5 years, 
the change, in itself perhaps not unreasonable, seemed to start the devlop- 
mental cycle anew). At least two institutions had produced mission/goals/ 
planning documents with campus-wide help that were of uneven quality and 
served mostly for records purposes, not really for action by anyone (though 
the exercise of producing them was felt by the site visitors to have been 
useful for the participants). Two institutions of modest size and structure 
simply tried to take on too much, with too little direction in one case, too 
much from an assisting agency in another. One of the institutions, however, 
attributed a quick turnaround in progress to the clear failure of the consultant- 
imposed system, and the consequent recognition that something less complex and 
less theoretical was needed (the new adoption was essentially an industrial model). 
Another experienced a turnaround when initial imposition of planning decisions 
by an authoritarian president reportedly spawned an active and aggressive 
faculty and student rebellion, forcing more widespread involvement in goal 
setting .inundations of priorities. One PME Activity was in trouble 

(which was being quickly straightened out) because the assistant to the 
president with overall responsibility was presumed to have assigned himself 
line rather than staff authority in his new basic planning document. 

None of the PME Activities was heavily staffed; the usual pattern was a 
half- to full-time coordinator or director with secretarial and voluntary 
individual or committee assistance. This individual was generally someone 
perceived to have a sense of the politics of higher education; none were 
particularly skilled in institutional research or information system tech- 
nologv > r uiough most had a related counterpart staff member responsible 
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specifically for any associated MIS (and if also involved, for the IR com- 
ponent as well). It was interesting in this connection that for the combined 
PME-MIS packages, only one of the Activities reportedly made any real progress 
in developing the MIS components, either to serve the PME needs or the more 
general institutional housekeeping functions; the one exception was the PME- 
MIS Activity initiated by the chief fiscal officer, where the planning func- 
tion had floundered for one or another reason, and the MIS director had taken 
off with useful houses 'ping products clearly ove t widowing th^ floundering 
planning and evaluation functions, which had virtually disappeared. In one 
instance, the PME function was assumed by an individual originally misplaced, 
local sources believed, as director of the IR function, who did not do any 
research, but who seemed adept as a coordinator of planning. One institution, 
beginning its PME Activity in 1974 and assuming Title III support in 1977, had 
made no progress at all; this seemed to be a function of no attempt to get 
outside help of any sort at any point, as well as administrative lethargy or 
disinterest. 

In a broader sense, these Activities stress planning principally as a 
process, with the data inputs mostly a supporting technology. The success of 
the planning process appears to depend more on its structure, logic, apparent 
fairness, and acceptability by those affected than it does on the authenticity 
completeness, and persuasiveness of objective data collected; the planning 
process always seemed to require operational modalities with which the presi- 
dent felt completely comfortable, and the presidents involved represented a 
variety of dispositions, management styles (democratic, authoritarian, or 
laissez-faire), and respect for well-defended statistical data vs. logical 
analysis and verbal reasoning. And finally: the naivete or inexperience of 
the institutions in planning as a system, combining with the concurrent need 
to develop supporting MISs as well, the complexities of the political situa- 
tion, and perhaps the newness of any systematic planning effort for these 
institutions, all served to make full and quick positive application difficult 
Simple imposition of the PME Activity from outside (as by Title III require- 
ment) had some positive payoffs, but these payoffs were seldom very impressive 
considering the larger needs of the institutions for more effective planning 
and decision making. 

Some site visitors concluded, in effect, that the Title III press for PME 
Activity may generally have been more deleterious than productive. Some 
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institutions with considerable naivete took on the development without really 
understanding its purposes or addressing the most critical issues — such as 
integrating planning and budgeting functions; initial objectives were fre- 
quently unrealistic, yet they were retained on paper. The consequence in some 
instances was that the institutions believed they had an adequate system to 
protect themselves from hazzards and to guide further planning, when in actuality 
they had not accomplished very much. This observation will surely provoke 
debate in some quarters, but it underscores a potential problem in imposing a 
needed but complex technical system in a setting where the necessary sophistica- 
tion to . .,..£<.. id ut it properly is absent. 

4. Institutional Reseau.. ivi * es 

Institutional research, as an administrative development Activity, 
was nominated and examinated at eleven institutions, the clear majority of 
which were judged to be in the stable or neutral category. Most were titled 
"Institutional Research," though several had appended some additional label 
(e.g., !, and Evaluation," "and Long-Range Planning," "and MIS Development"). 

There appeared to be a fair amount of consistency in what these Activi- 
ties encompassed. A number had their origin, and continued to function, as 
the office within the institution that would respond to outside requests for 
statistical information (e.g., the HEGIS activity of NCES; state or UNCF 
requirements); the majority were at institutions without MIS capability (although 
the two rated as excellent were striking exceptions). The principal activity 
was that of assembling primarily descriptive data on students and faculty, 
usually resulting in six to ten standard yearly reports and ocassional special 
studies (e.g., characteristics of students transferring, follow-up of alumni, 
community market surveys, etc.). There was occasional use of standard instru- 
mentation (e.g., the ETS student biographical questionnaires) or standard 
survey data (e.g., the Astin national 'student survey data originating as a 
service of the American Council on Education). With only a few exceptions, 
the incumbent Activity directors were not social or behavioral research scien- 
tists or computer systems analysts, but selected faculty or staff from a 
variety of disciplines and levels (from former secretary/clerk to professor 
and department head). Seven of the eleven institutional research Activities 
had originated in 1975 or earlier; all were initially supported with Title III 
investment. Some had just been or were being phased out with loss of Title III 
funds. The key to survival seemed to be service to the president through ability 
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to provide data summaries or special compilations of personal interest to him 
at his request (although one of the two Activities judged successful had 
wholesale administrative and faculty support because of the responsiveness of 
the director and utility of her mini-studies for questions raised; the other, 
whose director was serving now strictly as the president's data gatherer and 
assembler, was trying with faculty support to move also in this direction). 
All were modest in scope , with the staffing mode being a professional , a 
secretary/assistant, and student or other temporary help for special activity. 

In several instances, it should be noted that the institutional research 
office had been pressed into special temporary service to assemble special 
data required for self-study and/or accreditation. In these instances, the 
support was extremely useful and particularly valued. The larger problem, 
however, seemed to reside in the relative infrequency with which the need for 
particular special-purpose compilations was recognized, leaving the offices 
too much time to generate routine and regular reports that few needed or used. 

The fact that a number of these functions were on campuses without auto- 
mated data capability is significant. In several instances, the inability or 
non-responsiveness of a registrar or admissions office to put together its own 
data (or in one instance, an adamant refusal without additional support staff) 
had created the special office; these institutions continued 5 to 10 years 
later without notable change in this regard: having an office co provide 
these services relieved the other offices of the burden. Title III and the 
institution, in this instance, provided a patch to the hole in the dike, but 
failed to address the more serious structural rebuilding necessary. 

Yet, no institutional research activity examined had expanded its original 
institutional research staff or resources to any significant extent (a few 
without institutional MIS backup had acquired microcomputers). None but the 
two judged successful (and one other serving principally a president) seemed 
particularly secure, and were continuing essentially on the minor support for 
staff salaries received from Title III. None of the less than successful 
institutional research Activities examined, incidentally, had had other soft 
money support at any point to our knowledge, nor much matching investment of 
regular institutional funds. 

The nature of the two institutional research Activities judged outstand- 
ing suggests potential beyond that of being simply the poor man's substitute 
for automated data capability, which the others seemed to represent. These 
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successful offices were both remarkably productive, considering their modest 
staffing, because they were responsive to requests, provided a useful service, 
and capitalized on extracting special descriptive summaries from well-developed 
MIS data bases established for a variety of routine functions. Both produced 
some standard seasonal compilations, but were valued—to the point of being con- 
sidered indispensable—for their capability to bring together information 
relevant to questions of concern or vital interest to faculty and administra- 
tion, rather than for their routine reports. Both the successful IR activi- 
ties frequently utilized fiscal information as well as student and academic 
program data. But most importantly: success of the activity seemed to be not 
so much a matter of the institutional researcher creating reports he or she 
felt would be useful, but creating reports that others felt would be useful on 
their request and prescription. 

Before leaving this area, we take note of several potential hazards, not 
heretofore noted, that were suggested by the reviews. First, the successful 
institutional researcher (in terms of his continuance) seems likely to be an 
individual reporting to and serving well the institution's president, who 
values the products produced as well. Thus, in these cases, the incumbent IR 
staff person is tied to the tenure of the utilizing president, and survival 
across presidents seems unassured. Second: in at least one instance where 
this structure was actively in place, the fact that studies were not generally 
released on campus, and the fact that data could reflect on faculty and pro- 
grams, left the rest of the campus uneasy and insecure: the IR person, 
totally dedicated to the chief administrative officer, could present evidence 
against an individual without his knowledge or right to present a defense, and 
the consequence was an apprehensive faculty. Third: the dedication of the IR 
staff persons to providing useful descriptive data at the request of senior 
administrative officers usually placed them more in the posture of assembl- 
ing data to support a predetermined course of action than to examine alterna- 
tives for more deliberate decision. 

5 . Long-Range Planning Activities 

The first significant observation about the five reviewed Activities 
concerned nominally with long-range planning is that they were found in insti- 
tutions evaluated clearly and consistently either as positively developing or 
markedly declining. Also significant: four of the five appeared to be having 
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a vital and significant developmental impact, as perceived by the institu- 
tion's officers and in reality. Further, positive rating of the Activity 
seemed clearly associated with the positive status of the institution (three 
of the four instances of successful LRP Activities were found at three of the 
nine institutions rated positively in all domains , while the fourth LRP 
Activity was located at an institution believed to be, with new president, at 
the turn-around point). The fifth Activity was the result of a name change 
(from Institutional Research) in 1975, but with the continuing emphasis on 
typical institutional research activities and products rather than on planning 
as a process; a resultant long-range plan had been produced, but there was 
evidence to suggest this was not a product of deliberate campus consideration, 
recommendations, and decision, but simply a piece developed for the new 
Title III application requirement, with no real coordination or review process 

Although the four Activities rated positively represent a high proportion 
of the five within the Activity class, and appear directly associated with 
positive institutional development, they are few in number. Yet, we believe 
that certain logical consistencies provide additional evidence for their 
positive contribution, and deserve careful elaboration. 

The origin of the four successful Activities was clearly early in the 
last decade, yielding a 10-year history of progressive activity on the average 
none traced their origin directly to Title III, with each having started as a 
developmental strategy three to five years before taking on support and 
momentum from that source. Origins for three were rather clearly in activity 
involving the faculty together with some important external reviewer--one 
appeared to originate from an accrediting agency critique emphasizing need for 
planning, and the other two grew out of self-study/accrediting activity. All 
four involved substantial help from outside groups, with good impact noted for 
training activity involving faculty and administrators in plan and process 
development (as opposed to the imposition of a particular plan). While at 
early stages these Activities appeared to be product centered — that is, the 
objective was to produce a discrete plan--the emphasis in each over time was 
to focus more on the planning process itself, to take on seriously the 
elements found relevant in the debates and forums created, and to develop 
content elemente, criteria, and rules of judgment that all could live with. 
Support by the president, as in other successful Activities, seemed essential; 
the planning reports clearly made recommendations to the president, for 
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decisions by him and/or the board. The essential institutional participants 
associated with these successful planning Activities were, moving downward in 
line relationships, the board, the president and executive vice president, the 
chief academic officer, and the faculty or program representatives; the fiscal 
officer served to provide staff input, as did any development officer serving 
in the traditional sense. The president appeared in every successful instance 
to be the prime mover, with his board operating in a review and affirm posture. 

The foci of these efforts are of interest, in part because of their 
contrast with the three other kinds of administrative development Activities 
reviewed in prior subsections. They were clearly not an Activity focusing 
first on data or data assembly capability in search of developmental rele- 
vance, but manifested a primary concern with certain topical concerns that 
would then dictate particular data needs. These topical concerns included: 
examination of mission in terms of history, current resources, and perception 
of market trends; attention to outside signals of needs or the existence of 
particular markets; establishment of formal developmental goals ; projecting 
implications for present and potential programs; examining resources and their 
allocation, but making deliberate projection of savings or cost and support 
potential of prospective changes compatible with mission enhancement; setting 
criteria (including cost or productivity indices) for program evaluation and 
allocation of resources; recommending allocations and noting alternatives; 
and, monitoring and follow-up evaluation. 

In two of the LRP Activity instances, there was some hiatus following the 
first trek through this cycle, which typically consumed 2 to 3 years 1 time; in 
each case, a dynamic president found a way to revitalize the involvement of 
the planning participants after a short period. Participants, incidentally, 
were not a selection from particular boxes on the organization chart, but 
individuals believed by' the president and/or his Council to be a cross-section 
of the administration and faculty with a deep commitment to institutional 
purpose, enhancing its impact, and making it more vital as a cultural, social, 
and economic force. Where there were academic interests and principles 
involved—as in a debate over traditional liberal arts vs. career emphases, or 
the institution's commitment to a particular religious or service goal--the 
approach always seemed to be head-on, never one of avoidance or of stamping 
out any vocal minority. The emphasis on first defining mission, then 
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establishing general criteria for programmatic decisions. The support of the 
president for the group effort appeared to obviate the need for any petty 
maneuvering or concern with controlling it by political manipulation. 

The site visitors occasionally commented on the brightness and creativity 
of the faculty or staff person coordinating the planning Activity; obviously 
these individuals, in the planning Activities reviewed, are persons whom the 
president, and the other faculty and staff at large, hold in respect. There 
was always a staff person (sometimes the planning coordinator himself, and 
sometimes a special assistant assigned) who took on the collection or assembly 
of data requested or needed by the planning group. But in most cases, the 
particular characteristics or qualifications of the planning coordinator or 
leader were simply not noted, as they were so frequently for other management 
development Activity directors. Leadership of the planning effort appeared to 
change from time to time in most cases. We believe this low profile for the 
leader is a function of the fact that the successful coordinator is one who 
encourages and focuses attention on the group contributions. The successful 
planning efforts are clearly not one-person shows, and they assuredly involve 
someone with the full respect of the president, other officers, and faculty, 
who can put the people together and keep them on target. Also, we suspect, 
they take their basic signals from the president if he is strong, from the 
faculty or chief academic officer if not. 

The data provided by the study are not sufficient to prescribe the length 
of time needed to accomplish a reasonable and useful long-range plan, and to 
up-date it routinely; we suspect that about ten years of practice was typi- 
cally needed. The data also do not provide much insight into the inevitable 
political problems (e.g., which individuals or programs were threatened, what 
allegations may have been made of excessive administrative control), and how 
these were resolved. And, we note that at least one strong president, having 
set a faculty planning group in motion, confided that the recommendations that 
would inevitably be produced in two or three years must go privately to the 
board at this point if the institution was to survive. The notion of planning 
as an exercise in staff development, and the need for generation of under- 
standing the controlling parameters, were the subtle but critically important 
objectives in this instance; in the meantime, the president was taking the 
action believed to be urgently required. 
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6. Other Management and Development Activities 

The other 11 Activities examined in this domain represent a mixed 
lot. They are reported here briefly, with emphasis on those that seemed to 
represent good contribution to improvement of management and administrative 
capability. 

First, however, we should make brief comment on those that appeared 
sterile or negative in any developmental sense. The most obvious was an 
"Administrative Improvement 11 Activity that, however presented, simply added a 
staff assistant to the president to handle problems of a routine nature (observed 
were such problems as unjamming a xerox machine; directing a custodial person); 
this institution no longer enjoyed Title III funding, and was one in serious 
jeopardy. One Activity, with a recent discrete 2-year period of Title III 
funding not renewed in 1982, had simply designated a director of planning and 
a director for self-study activity, with neither individual having much to 
show for their involvement; perhaps the time period was simply not adequate, 
but the new president of the institution had inherited horrendous problems 
involving a new governing authority and a required change in mission, adminis- 
trative paring and reorganization, and constant attention to crises; the two 
directors seemed doomed from the beginning by the confusion around them. 

A particularly effective developmental Activity (not because it repre- 
sented anything new but because of its timeliness and they way it was respon- 
sive to current needs on a campus that had just sustained a major but ulti- 
mately effective retrenchment) was one that grew out of a role assigned to the 
Title III coordinator. This consisted initially of responsibility for the 
formal formative and summative evaluation of Title III activity, with the 
incumbent taking this responsibility seriously; his services proved to be 
sufficiently valuable that the institution mandated the evaluations to be 
extended to other programs and administrative functions, and began conse- 
quently to pick up an appropriate portion of his salary. 

This evaluation Activity is marked by good initial and continuing assis- 
tance from an assisting agency (a group from the regional accrediting associa- 
tion) and an attempt to look at each program from all practically possible 
perspectives: milestone attainment, faculty evaluation, student attitudes, 
and any testable impact on students if involved in an interactive sense. In 
this and other ways, the evaluation process is open to all interested, not 
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imposed on them. Its secret weapon is perhaps that it is so contrived that 
the participants learn also from sharing their perspectives, and as such this 
has, with the presidents interactive support, added to the widespread accept- 
ance and catalytic impact toward self-examination in a climate when defen'sive- 
ness would have been easily invoked--as the site visitor observed, it con- 
stituted a "human approach to evaluation based upon specific and measurable 
objectives." It highlights other findings with regard to the clearly posi- 
tively developing institutions and their response to and use of Title III: 
these institutions find the Title III management procedures instructive, and 
they consequently are applied to other institutional programs and functions. 

Not rated as exceptional, but nevertheless performing a workmanlike job, 
was an Activity at one public institution that assigned the Title III coor- 
dinator the functions of a planning and development office (in a traditional 
sense) as a part of his Title III role. The Title III coordinator thus served 
an institutional function as well as that of the Federal representative on 
campus; with active administrative support , appropriateness of the individual 
for the traditional development office function of searching for increased 
support, and the sensitive involvement of the president in support of the 
role, the institution seemed to have its development office tuned and under 
way. 

Two institutions submitted as useful management development Activities a 
formal training program — one for administrators in general, and one for trustees 
The trustee development project was conceived and spearheaded by a new president 
(who gave it considerable time), and was directed toward improving the sophis- 
tication and effectiveness of the board in helping him address real problems 
of revitalization. The institution was a private historically black institution 
with a board that appeared to have witnessed a prior decline in a pro-forma 
spectator way. Reputable and competent training assistance was first obtained 
from professional associations (including- the Association of Governing Boards) 
and individuals ; attention was then directed to assisting board members to 
develop a trustee handbook and a policy manual. These products suggested that 
the Activity had indeed been successful in mobilizing the board for assisting 
the president, both through considered policy and through fuller exercise of 
trustee responsiblity for institutional development as opposed to maintenance. 
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The administrator training project was a long-term (14-year) umbrella, 
variously supported and led by the president of the public college concerned, 
to provide a continuing series of workshops and seminars in management train- 
iag for administrators. A number of outside agencies were utilized for the 
training seminars; some of these were agencies that could also invest in 
aspects of the institution (e.g., NSF, NASA), and their involvement was 
believed to have resulted in increased fiscal support by these agencies. The 
Activity seemed effective, however, because it was taken seriously and because 
its substance concerned a variety of approaches to management science in 
general. And, the site visitors agreed that an effective management team was 
in place when they visited them in late 1982. 

One institution volunteered as an exceptionally useful Activity a prior 
Ti tlo III supported Activity concerned with student recruiting (initiated 
before such activity was ruled unallowable). There was considerable emphasis 
on training recruiters, identifying prospective students, and modernizing the 
admissions office to assure responsiveness; the Title III support added both 
structure and legitimacy to this administrative function, and declining 
enrollment trends appear to have been effectively reversed as an impact of the 
new recognition and momentum of the public relations and recruiting Activity. 
A lagging businss-as-usual office was effectively revitalized, with increased 
awareness of an commitment to the college mission by participating faculty and 
students as well. The Activity worked because, as in so many other instances 
of success, the need was recognized by the president and the objectives were 
taken seriously. 

Three nominated Activities were concerned, in effect, with developing the 
management structure for a new and major program component unlike anything 
offered before. These Activities, described below, could reasonably have been 
classifed as program rather than management development; but, we chose to 
place them with management because the prime instructive significance seemed 
to be in the management response rather than in the development of substantive 
program content. 

One Activity, not nominated but strikingly exemplary to the site visitors 
who reported it in addition to Activities scheduled for review, involved a 
private institution putting sponsoring church, private philanthrophy, and 
state interests together to develop an adjunct college (associate degree) 
program within a state prison. The effort, started in the mid-70s , weathered 
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the inevitable early problems of distrust by inmates and student attrition to 
become a viable program serving urgent educational and human development 
needs, with a spinoff, being effective courses back at home in criminal justice 
for the jailers. The success continues to attract the necessary support (no 
Title III funds were ever involved in the almost total soft money support); it 
seems more important as an example of what a successful if somewhat unorthodox 
service venture can do if the issue demands true concern for using one's 
discipline to improve society by helping individuals develop, and good faculty 
are turned loose to develop it. 

A second Activity involved a private institution with an uneven distribu- 
tion of tenured faculty presenting an unusual combination of curricular strengths 
and weaknesses; this appeared to be associated with a president vho for some 
time had failed to exercise any real leadership, and who prized the special 
area of strength, though it had long since been bypassed by public institution 
competition. A particularly insightful and forceful member of the faculty saw 
prospects of sharing curricular strengths among several colleges within a 
10-mile radius, and pressed a consortium effort involving programs that could 
be built on any of the participating campuses with course sequences that 
students could take for credit on the other campuses. The effort was of 
interest because it survived after Title III funding (though the director 
found quickly that a top academic person on each participating campus had to 
be sold first before selling his faculty, and that with change in the incum- 
bent in this position one had essentially to start over). The Activity, 
involved hours of negotiation and committee work at administrative and 
faculty levels; it" was noted that the director and his assistant also devoted 
many hours to the establishment and maintenance of an inter-campus bus system 
to permit student movement. The resulting program did indeed prove attractive, 
and permitted the host or lead institution in particular to provide a better 
and more versatile program by utilizing the other institutions 1 strengths in a 
fair-exchange deal. 

The third Activity (with no major support from Title III, incidentally) 
was a response, by a 4-year public college, to a state board recommendation 
that ft a comprehensive community college be established as a* discrete element 
of (the public university concerned) . M This recommendation set in motion a 
variety of conflicting forces within and outside the institution: outside, 
there were other institutions anxious for the mandate and support; inside vere 

concerns that the state regents were downgrading the institution. Further 

■' . ■ } ' . • 
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complicating this situation was a positive response by the regents to a formal 
plan and offer by the institution to proceed, but their provision of only a 
small portion fo the funds needed, with the difference to be found within the 
preexisting institutional budget. 

The developmental potential of the situation was revealed by the facts 
that the university, traditionally serving largely a community constituency of 
low-income and minority students, was experiencing both declining enrollment 
and was threatened with a prospective ruling by the state regents that devel- 
opmental studies could not be offered in 4-year institutions. 

The institutional response was complicated by the regents designating and 
appointing several administrative staff to be responsible for the development 
of the community college component who represented the traditional community 
college approach and who favored the concept of such as -a free-standing insti- 
tution (the board members appeared not to be of one mind!). ?our stormy years 
followed, with the board and institution reaching a point where all agreed 
that the institutional representative responsible for the initial proposal 
should be placed in charge. This man, a highly respected faculty member of 
the institution, was appointed Dean of the Community College Component, 
reporting to the institutions Vice President for Academic Affairs. He pro- 
ceeded within the next year to create a distinct college within the college by 
working with faculty to designate existing courses that would serve both 
components before creating new ones to ,fill the gaps. The result was a cost- 
efficient solution of the need for a 2-year college by the state, and an 
expansion of enrollment at the host institution through students attracted to 
the new unit. With the state funding allocation tied to a student FTE enroll- 
ment formula, the revenue decline was also reversed. 

These three ventures—with developmental effort for one supported by 
external soft money outside Title III, for the second by Title III, and for 
the third within the institution's own budget, each challenged successfully 
some turfs and existing perceptions of what the institution was about, but 
resulted in a modification or extension of mission that yielded new areas of 
service, capitalized on particular faculty strengths in two instances where 75 
percent or more of the faculty held tenure, survived an intra-board conflict 
in one instance, and served in all three instances to turn around a declining 
enrollment while making maximum use of existing strengths. The process by 
which these new programs were sold and developed would require further study 
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for adequate understanding and application elsewhere; but, the three efforts 
stand today as fait accompli 1 s , with the host institutions in better shape 
than before. 

The final management development Activity reviewed was an instance where 
Title III funds were used to employ two professors emeriti, with consulting 
assistance, to assume from the president the delegated responsibilities of 
working with community leaders and faculty toward improving the relevancy of 
the 2-year college program. The institution, incidentally , was one rated as 
strong in the fiscal and program domains, but in the stable category in the 
management domain. Objectives and assignments included the conduct of an 
in-service faculty training program; the development of a "Manual for Indus- 
trial Services" to acquaint the community with the college program; the 
improvement of procedures for marketing college graduates; and the initiation 
of mechanisms for continuous dialogue between community leaders and the 
faculty. 

The observers noted that prior to this effort, the campus had appeared to 
be going stale. The energy and enthusiasm of these temporary administrators 
was credited with breathing new life into the institution; the strategy of 
finding and cultivating outside unmet needs, then involving the faculty in 
their solution, provided a considerable boost to the morale of the faculty and 
to the vitality of the institution—with new look and new activities from the 
3-year developmental effort now continuing as standard operating procedures—a 
nice and enduring contribution, from a couple of old guys delighted to be back 
in harness. 

7. A Concluding Note 

Readers familiar with more advanced or "developed" institutions may 
not be particularly impressed with the management development Activities 
reviewed. Those that are in place are not particularly amazing or exciting in 
terms of practices at many more advanced institutions. Yet, for most of the 
institutions in the sample, management development (in contrast to program 
development) was seldom recognized as a priority a decade or more ago. The 
successful president was viewed as the one with an open door to his office, 
and with an interest in teaching an occasional course. We believe that 
without the Title III emphasis, administrative development activity would have 
been unlikely. The probable gains in this regard, though hampered by tradi- 
tion and an emphasis on academic values to the exclusion of implementation 
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values, emerge with substantial potential significance. What would seem 
needed is a better understanding of the instructional processes that would be 
effective in accelerating competence and sophistication in management science, 
without jeopardy to the positive aspects of the more traditional art. The 
challenge is beyond what a passing consultant or a handy mail order workbook 
can reasonably accomplish. 

C. Factors Associated with Effective Fiscal Development Activities 

For purposes of this discussion, fiscal Activities are defined as pro- 
grams with some direct significance for fiscal management and/or condition 
that were reviewed by the fiscal specialist on the site visit team. Thirty- 
nine such Activities were selected for review in the course of this study. 1 

Fiscal Activities fell into three broad categories. The largest category 
(with 22 examples) included various forms of automated transactional and/or 
management information systems (TIS/MIS) for handling fiscal data. All but 
one of these were funded in part — usually large part — by Title III. In a 
second category, eleven Activities addressed fund-raising capabilitity or 
broader resource development issues. Seven of these received assistance from 
Title III while four were funded without Federal assistance. The third cate- 
gory involved six Activities dealing with planning, management, and evaluation 
(PME) capabilities or other aspects of improving business and financial manage- 
ment. While sometimes including data processing components, the .<=ix Activities 
in. this category—all funded with Title III assistance—had a broader focus 
than those in the fiscal data systems group. Applying the criteria provided 
in Chapter VI, the fiscal analyst concluded that of the 39 Activities, 22 were 
successful, 6 were questionable, and 11 achieved partial benefits or were yet 
to indicate clear impact, and were thus rated "neutral." By category, these 
were distributed as follows: 
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At four institutions, fiscal specialists reviewed programmatic activi- 
ties; at eight institutions, no fiscal activity was selected for review. 
These twelve cases account for the difference between the thirty-nine activi- 
ties discussed here and the total size of the sample. 
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1 Successful Neutral Questionable 

Fiscal Data System Develop- 
ment (MIS/TIS) 12 7 3 

Fund Raising and Resource 

Enhancement 7 2 2 

PME, etc. 3 2 l 

In the nine institutions rated as strong in all domains, seven fiscal 
Activities were reviewed. All were judged successful by the site visitors. 
In the eight institutions rated negatively, seven Activities were studied. Of 
these, one was judged to be successful, two as questionable, and four were 
placed in the neutral category. 

These data should be interpreted with various caveats in mind. In 
particular: 

Activities were generally selected by the institutions as exemplary 
programs for review. Thus they are not intended to be a represen- 
tative sample in terms either of type or degree of success. 
Similar Activities focusing more generally on management and less 
specifically on fiscal data (especially PME and, to lesser extent, 
MIS) were sometimes selected for review by the management specialist 
on site visit teams, and have been discussed in the previous section. 
The overall incidence of activities of this type is thus higher than 
within the fiscal category alone. 

rf Success M was estimated generally in terms of attainment of stated 
Activity objectives and contribution to institutional development. 
Activities judged as questionable fell considerably short of expec- 
tations and were believed to have little likelihood of significant 
future contribution to the institution. 
Findings from the fiscal Activity review are discussed below in terms of 
origins and objectives , implementation strategies, problems, impacts, and 
funding. A final section summarizes findings and recommendations of poten- 
tially broad application to the issue of institutional development. 
1 . Origins and Objectives 

Virtually all fiscal Activities had their origin in an institution's 
realization of the need to take steps to address present or anticipated 
financial crises. For some schools, Title III was seen as a resource to be 
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used and as a revenue source per se to help make ends meet. This approach 
usually led to unsuccessful and unsustainable operational activity, and may 
have left some of these schools dependent on Title III for their very survival. 
Most schools, however, used Title III in a more responsible and forward-looking 
way. These schools saw Title III as a resource to be used to initiate and 
catalyze programs that would enhance institutional development in a manner 
consistent with their existing planning priorities. 

In a few cases, recourse to Title III for support of fiscal development 
activity came as the result of the recommendation of an outside party. These 
outside agencies included auditing firms, accrediting agencies, and consulting 
firms. In at least one case, a consulting firm ! s recommendation was little 
more than self-serving grantsmanship . The resulting Activity, MIS system 
development, lacked any real institutional rationale and was a failure. 

Most fiscal Activities had their genesis within the institution. Prime 
movers included presidents, chancellors, registrars, financial aid directors, 
chief financial officers, institutional research directors, business managers, 
and computer center directors. 

For MIS Activities, typical origins included the following circumstances: 

reaction to deficits caused by severe budget overruns; 

the need for better information for decision makers to monitor 
institutional performance and alter management strategies accordingly; 

growth in institutional size and management complexity; 

increased demand for institutional data from state, Federal and 
other agencies providing financial support; 

alarming and rapidly increasing levels of student account receivables; 

the desire to develop a planning and budgeting process that more 
closely related resource allocation to actual goals; 

lags of up to six months in producing monthly financial statements 
for use by decision makers; 

the need to modernize an inefficient batch processing computer 
system; 

the need to automate as an alternative to rapid administrative staff 
increases in a growing institution; 
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the requirement of the SDIP program to address fiscal management in 
this way; 

the wish to coordinate data bases and formats among academic and/or 
administrative departments. 

Once the need was identified, institutions took various routes to fiscal 
MIS system development. For those with existing computer hardware, the key 
decision was whether to develop software internally or to purchase and adapt a 
software package such as POISE, AXXESS, or CAMPUS. For those beginning with 
purely manual systems, purchase of a computer was usually the centerpiece of 
the Title III grant application. As will be discussed later, this hardware 
first, software second, sequence was usually a mistake. 

In one instance , an institution shared fiscal MIS development with 
another school. One purchased hardware, the other software, and both 
resources were shared. In part for this reason, the school in the sample that 
was part of this arrangement had the most efficiently developed fiscal MIS 
system observed in the study. 

Most fiscal MIS systems were initiated for accounting or financial aid 
purposes and later spread to other administrative areas. In the most success- 
ful cases, advance analyses were performed to specify what kinds of informa- 
tion were needed and to create an environment that would support use of 
computer-assisted systems. 

For fund raising Activities, 2 typical origins included: 

the realization in some private institutions that successful fund 
raising was the key to survival; 

the desire to assure academic and administrative program continuity 
and to facilitate implementation of new programs and services; 

the wish to tap the previously ignored resource of alumni support; 

the need to replace earlier Title III funds or other soft money in 
order to maintain existing programs; 

the offer of a major challenge grant from a foundation in the insti- 
tution's state; and 

-. an awareness of upcoming fiscal demands requiring a special fund 
raising emphasis. 

o 

Current Title III regulations permit development or enhancement of fund- 
raising capability, but prohibit Title III funds from being used for direct 
fund-raising activity. 
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Prime movers behind fund raising Activities ranged from a board chairman 
to presidents and directors of development. Most of the activities began with 
hiring of new staff or training of existing staff in the development office. 
Consultant help was frequently engaged, particularly for planned giving 
initiatives . 

In only a few cases of fund raising development were clear objectives 
stated in quantifiable terras and times. In the case of one notable and 
exemplary exception, an institution set the following targets for an alumni 
tracking sub-activity: locate 90 percent of living alumni; increase alumni 
clubs from 37 to 50; and increase reunion participation by 25 percent. Such 
targets, expressed in a clear time framework, permitted effective tracking of 
progress and fostered disciplined management of the Activity. 

Origins of PME and fiscal management improvement Activities included the 
following: 

needs identified at a college's regular planning retreat; 

the challenge of fulfilling reporting requirements for Federal 
government funds; 

the desire to systematize planning, management, and evaluation 
processes; 

a high level of student account receivable delinquencies; and 
deficiencies noted in the management letter of an auditing firm. 

Prime movers for this type of Activity included development directors, 
financial aid staff, planning committees, and business managers. Objectives 
ranged from development of a better planning process to improved resource use 
to improvements in management coordination. 

2 . Implementation Strategies 

As would be expected, strategies for implementing developmental 
Activities varied widely and usually derived from the nature of the Activity 
itself and the setting into which it was placed. 

In the fiscal MIS Activity category, the key implementation step was 
appropriate software acquisition and/or development. In most successful 
cases, a software package oriented to educational institutions was purchased. 
Some schools, however, had success in developing their own software internally. 
In either case, the key variable was the presence or the acquisition of a 
highly qualified programmer/systems analyst to oversee customization of pur- 
chased software or development of new software. The demands on this person in 
the typical multi-user environment of a college were inevitably great. He or 
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she had to be not only highly competent but also able to work effectively with 
users and willing to work long hours at solving problems and dealing with 
frequent system emergencies. 

In most successful examples, user acceptance of new fiscal MIS systems 
was facilitated by careful advance planning. In one case a campus-wide user 
committee was established to address potential transition problems in advance. 
This committee sponsored workshops for faculty to orient them to the benefits 
and the demands of the system. In another case, a Computer Board chaired by 
the academic dean was set up to hear usage conflict appeals. The importance 
of these arrangements is that they served to develop the support of users 
whose role in data gathering was essential to effective system development. 

Another aspect of forward planning was the establishment of clear criteria 
for evaluation of progress and products. In one exemplary case, the following 
indicators were specified: Are monthly reports available in 15 days? Are 
reports understandable to academic staff? And do reports allow senior staff 
to make necessary financial and program decisions? 

The most successful case of fiscal MIS development followed the "book 11 in 
that the following sequence was followed: (1) assess information needs; 
(2) select appropriate software; (3) choose hardware compatible with the 
selected software. This sequence minimized applications problems. Most 
institutions, however, chose hardware first or had existing computers which 
were utilized for the new applications. In these cases, software options were 
often limited and system development made more difficult. 

Whatever the sequence, consultant help was usually employed to facilitate 
implementation of new systems and, in some cases, to select software. This 
strategy was generally effective, reflecting the fact that support demands 
during system transition are likely to be greater than ongoing support demands 
in a successful application. By contrast, assistance from software vendors 
was almost universally found to be inadequate. Schools depending on such 
support often experienced delays and other frustrations . 

In one notable but apparently atypical case, the Title III grant monitor 
invited representatives of a Title III applicant institution to look at some 
successful fiscal MIS systems at similar institutions before finalizing 
implementation plans. This led to the previously cited positive example of 
software selection preceding hardware choice and system development . This 
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regarded as warning flags In cases of similar Activities that may be proposed 
elsewhere andy as ^u^ noted her fe . • :\ o . 

In the MIS " Activity cat tego ry , problems with notably detrimental impact ; 
included: . ' - 5 

- frequent turnover in data processing staff; ' 

• lengthy implementation delays (almost universal) wh i ch be came very 
severe in cases where adequate manual backup was not maintained; 

- ~ ^- t ^j^sj ii[n p o s e d -chaxt s--o f— a c c o un t s — ( p ub 1-i c -in s t i tut ions ) J tha.t^i^a rie dLi: 
f r6m ^ developed at a particular institution as 

part of ' the f i sea 1 ; MI S development ; y: 

poor software vendor support combined with the lack of a strong 
internal capacity for systems application and problem-solving; 

- a 7 limited conception of MIS as only fiscal resulting in inadequate 
preparation and system capacity for broader administrative and 
academic applications ; 

- ^failure to generate infora in an aggregated form useful for 
- - hi gh^-l evel-^decj^ion-makers-; — 

purchase of a software package or use of consultants not orienteid to 
educational institution accounting and administrative needs ; 

V- assuming that decisions will, in fact, be based on MIS-generated 
A, information without attention to the organizational context; 

- \ r i f t s. be tween , a cademi c and administrative users of systems with 
\ limited capacity or terminal access; ' 

V faculty distrust of computerized information systems ; and 

- ^generation of more hard copy (paper) than expected, resulting in 
problems, of storage, retrieval, and security. 

Problems observed in fu^ 

- very slow payback from deferred giving initiatives (this adds to the 
impprtant role of external support but makes early opera t io na 1 iza - • 
tion of the activity difficult); 

the lack of affluent; alumni for many institutions; 

- ° the statement of activity goals in terms of process rather than 
quantifiable^ revenue objectives ; 

t inability to retain staff trained in fund raising techniques ; 



> the lack of information system capability for maintenance of 
• critical data; • ' V".'. ' 1 

- limited operational fun for solicitation and travel costs or, in 
some cases, maintenance of the development office itself; and 

:i - lack of clear commitment from, or neglect by, institutional 
• managements ,.. . : 

in the PME and administrative improvement area, the following problems 
were noted: " .]'•..'.• • ■ 



"bbjectives^br^- strategies defined vto.o^bxoLadly.J;Qj pe rm it disciplined 
management and follow-up; 

the marginal role of a branch state institution in the planning for 
the ientire system that served as its developmental Agenda ; 

the lack of involvement of faculty and staff in the institutional 
planning function; j ; • ' 

the use of Titl^ routine, operational planning rather 

than defined developmental planning advances; and 



- weak commitment from operational vice-presidents for a PME system 
-developed by a president arid his staff. 

The existence of these problems--and the failure to address them aggres- 
sively where possible— characterised the les s successful Activities . They are 
noted here because most cases , they should have been anticipated, and 

considered in activity planning before they became ma jbr stumbling blocks . 

4. Impacts / . - 

As noted earlier , more than ha] f of the fiscal Activities observed 
during this study were judged to be successful as developmental Activities . 
Virtually all the Activities had some beneficial impact , at least temporarily. 
In - those^institutions -that^ had^experience 

decade, Title III was invariably a significant contributor and widely recog- 
nized as such. Several presidents, in fact, considered both the capabilities 
and the implicit emphases on planning were the most significant development 
contributions made by .Title III -.v There was evidence that fiscal MIS and PME 
Activities helped develop an acceptance, understanding, and appreciation for 
planning concepts , methods , and procedures as well as the use of data for 
these purposes by staff and faculty. The Title III multi-year funding concept 
was seen as an incentive for the development of more comprehensive planning 



and forecasting procedures, because it permitted sufficient time for substan- 
tive development. •)••'■ ; 

For example,, in the fiscal MIS category, faculty understanding of the 
confidence/ in; fiscal management was of ten increased, especially for faculty* 
having grants and contracts with rigorous financial reporting requirements . 
Better receivables and cash flow management had direct income benefits for 
several institutions as did the availability of good data fbr-incorpocation £n 
government and foundation grant applications. Financial advantage, was also 
gained from reduced clerical staff needs when fiscal MIS systems performed 
-efficient tracking 
provided benefits appreciated by students . And:" one institution found; that 
they could put together in a week a special analysis required by a foundation 
as ^a prerequisite for funding ; the success f ul effort helped to assure the 
grant, as well as to sell the system capabi lity at home! . 

Enhanced budget monitoring capacity and more timely financial reports: 
were credited with improving decision quality , resource allocaton, and overall 
fiscal efficiency. Certain severe accounting problems were cleared up, avert- 
ing in one case thfe probable closing of an institution. In a few cases j 
better information availability became the catalyst for the initiation of a 
systematic institutional planning; process. 

The impact of fund raising Activities was somewhat harder to document ; 
because the time lag between program initiation* and realization ^benefits , and 
because institutions tended to confuse process with results (this is a • 
possible concomitant of ti\e Title III regulatory emphasis on process^. Where 
results were evident, direct causal linkages to particular activities were not 
always clean Nevertheless , there was ample evidence that this category of 
Activities had actual or potential merit at several institutions. Several 
schools could point to increases in annual giving of up to 100 per cent- over a 
period of three to five years . Others had well-prepared deferred giving 
campaigns -actively underway. A third apparent benefit was improved alumni 
tracking and revitalization of alumni interest. One institution increased the 
number cf alumni donors by 400 percent in a three-year period. 

Several institutions gave external funding the credit for being able to 
develop a: "professional 11 approach to fund raising. Several felt that Activi- 
ties in this category had "increased institutional self-confidence. For some. " 
private support development had paved the way from crisis to financial - 



yi^tility. Yet, the jury was still out in most cases; especially where 
defer ^ ed 8 ivin 8 has longer-term importance . . For those schools :t hat-have 
; carefully designed planned giving * programs and that have operationalized the 
recurring costs of these programs , the promise seems high. 

T?^ : Activities also were believed to have impacts that were frequently 
hard to document in a precise manner. Some institutions expressed the feeling 
that their Panning process wai now more goal oriented. Several noted that 
the -attention given to a PME Activity had raised institutional research and „ 
planning to a higher priority than previously enjoyed. Some pointed to 
improved fiscal efficiency and, j in the case of an Activity focused on the 

communication between administrative i units . *' 

Certain negative impacts were, in some cases, also attributed, to 
Title III though these usually resulted from inappropriate use of the resource 
In particular, two related risks should be noted: 

~ Where Title HIj)r oth er exte rnal support is applied in 'academic 
areas to the exclusion of administrative improvements, an imbalance 
may result that leads to financial exposure. 
- Title III can lead to a commitment to programs and staff, even in 
the administrative area, which it is difficult to maintain. The 
result is a "top-heavy" staff structure which can also lead to 
; fiscal risk. v V; 

Each of these dangers can be prevented if Title III program review staff 
remain cognizant of them and guard against imbalance in use of this resource 
by applicant institutions . It should also be recalled that the strong insti- 
tutions were characterized by efficient administrative staffs, and the main- 
tenance of key persons largely with regular funds. 

5. „. T ; Funding --S.::::^: — ; .... _ .;Jl..i; ;.L'.;';.;.. • --. " 

: There was /considerable variation in the manner in which external 
funding was used by sample institutions, even for similar Activities . These 
differences reflect varying institutional contexts , changes in Title III 
guidelines over time, and, in some cases , poor judgment. 

In the MIS Activities reviewed, all of which were assisted with Title III, 
funds , soft money funded software, hardware , personnel , consultants j arid 1 
training, though rarely all at the same institution. Most institutions pro- 
vided, at a minimum, any major computer center facilities and some degree of 
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st^ff support. The most common soft money support, mix was software, consul- 
tant help , : traiiiirig , and some hardware assistance from Title III , with some 
personnel and basic hardware costs borne by the school^ In several cases, the 
period of soft fuSaing was over and continuing cos£s had been; absorbed by the 
institution . In virtually every case , this was the 1 - intent though it was not 
ajjways clear from where the funds would come. In the most successful appli- 
cations, continuing costs were limited to maintenance and 'basic staff support 
oji6e ^transition to an on-line system had been completed. When^personnel costs 
vjeire covered by the institution from the beginning, the incriemental long-? term 
costs to be absorbed were slight. -However, institutions that used soft inoney 
to pay for data processing staff often faced an uncertain prospect of success- 
ful continuation. ••• "... ; - ; ■—~— r ^.^~~~~ .. 

For fund raising Activities, soft money was commonly used for training, 
consultant inputs , and ,>in some cases , equipment such as word processing to 
improve development office productivity. In addition to Title III , Activities 
in this category were assisted by such sources as the Mott Foundation and the 
United Negro College Fund. In some cases, external funds financed salaries of 
staff in the development office. Usually these salaries were later absorbed 
by the institution. In those cases where the entire development function, 
including the director, w^s externally funded, however, the commitment to 
'continuation was usually lacking. • 

PME and management . improvement Activities frequently utilized external 
support for both staff and equipment support. ^In most observed cases , v 
Title. Ill support had been replaced by institutional funds and the Activity 
continued i though sometimes at a slower pace: As with other kinds of Activi- 
ties/ PME initiatives that were consistent with overall institutional priori- 
ties and not simply a means to attract outside money were the most likely to f 
be successfully institutionalized. 

6 . ^ Summary: Findings and Recommendations 

This review of fiscal Activities can be summarized by means of a 
list of recommendations which may guide both institutions considering similar : 
'■■ Activities and funding, sources which must review and monitor such Activities . 
These lessons from the experience of the institutions should help focus 
developmental funding where it can " have the most impact. " 

For management information system and related Activities , the following 
suggestions emerge; from the experience : I : ^ 



- A highly capable person to steer applications is the most critical 
element in system transition to MIS; " ■ ■.. 1 ' 

Use packaged software proven effective in similar contexts but, with 
capacity for fine tuning to particular user needs; * 

For software seiectioniand adaption to a particular setting , consul- 
: tant assistance will usually be, cost-effective; 

• If consultants are used, prepare a detailed contract with specif ica- 
P|- y V;. tion of time targets, e xp e c t e d results ,^ arid penalties for non- 

' performance j as required by Federal Regulations (EDGAR); 

" • Strong institutional support from bdth leadership and users is 
•/■••essential for system success ; . 

^^1^ Ma int a in cqmp 1 e t e : ma nda^I bajckjMap throughout t he transition process 
and expect automated syste^ 

Carefully define data requirements arid report formats for different 
; ; applications prior to software development; 

" ' ^ with sensitivity 

., : V. to thieir unfamiliarity and poteritiial opposition; 

* Generate only the reports needed, not jev^rything possible (in one 
''y ';0*^Pi^ c *t a new MIS director cut paper consumption by 50 percent 
with no loss of useable data); ^ 

~: Gener *% e commitment not only to generating information but also to 
using it for disciplined financial management; 

Develop common data bases and report formats to facilitate coordi- 
nation among administrative units and to avoid duplication; 

.... ■ -^v .' l : y -' :i > ::[■■' ./■•■■■ ':■ .. v \ S ' ' . : . .5 ' ' • - ^•v 1 '""' V" 

- "Chose software, then hardware, in response , to careful analysis of 
information needs; and \ •* • \ ,- . : ^;U:H;^U'\ 

/ ^Time conversions of various offices so as not to coincide with 

\ seasonally busy times of the year. i „ V 

|_ The following recommendations grow out of the review of fund raising 
Activities: 3 . . - . 

r Budget experimental strategies in regular budgets so that continua- 
tion decisions are "zero-based 1 - and baselinked to the contribution * 
of t^he Activity to institutional mission; . 



3 Because Title III regulations define some activities in this area as 
unallowable , care must be taken to assure that funds from that source are used 
appropriately. -'"'^ 
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- Carefully plan and organic fund raising efforts down to the level 
of grass roots volunteer activity in advance; 

. - Training arid other staff development must be complemented by insti- 
tutional factors such as reputation 5 physical appearance } publicity, 
and good will;: ' ;?/^Cf;-':y : ^:': 

Commitment of an institution 1 s board and president to professional 
fund raising is essentia! if the necessary support for quality 
efforts is to be forthcoming; 

- Recognized academic quality aftd success in placing graduates are- 
important complements to developmental activity; 

- Professional consultant assistance should be used in planning major 
. campaigns ; and : , . ' : ^ '" 

Conducting, advance public relations initiatives in the community to 
- ^ gain visibility will enhance fql raising efforts . 

;. Recommendations emerging from the review of sample PME and fiscal manage- 
ment improvement Activities include; , 

- Assure that the active support of the chief administrative officer 
as a point of credibility and leverage can be invoked or utilized 

.. : where necessary ; 

-It i$ inappropriate to place institutional research and/or planning 
activities in the develdpment office where they are likely to be 
t ' perceived as of marginal importance; 

- Basic institutional Activities such as^ should 
utilize soft money support only to the extent that identifiable, 
discrete Activities can be specified for limited-term assistance; 
and < 

- Define clear , bounded needs and objectives for planning ajid manage- 
ment enhancements in the context of existing institution direction. 

; . .. - • .•' • : ; . • . . • ••• ■. •: • ■ . . . . . .. •• - ■ » • . • , •• . • •.»•'.• .4 '. 

These reconmiendations - should be understood in the context of the broader 
discussion of these issues that appears throughout this report . However , they 
may serve as a checklist: to help institutions and program monitors validate 
the assumptions behind a fiscal development activity concept. 

P. Factors Associated with Effective Program Activities 
1. Introduction to Program Activities 

Program Activities split about 75 percent-25 percent between those 
that were institution-wide in intent; and application an<f those that had a much 
narrower focus. This assertion -has important "implications for the processes 



arid dynamics involved, and perhaps even more vital reference to the question 
of outcomes and their significance. Roughly three-fourths . of the Activities 
had some potential for direct effects on the institution as a whole because of 
the original' needs and purposes. It does not follow that the other one- fourth 
had no such potential, but only that important effects on the. institution 
seemed less likely. Naturally any effort to improve curricula, provide 
student counseling, or develop faculty via seminars and workshops has some 
level Of implication for^the^school as a whole— but perhaps much in the * 
future, only transitorily in any case v ^or in teftas of outcomes valued in and 
of themselves . * • ^\ . a 

We a are trying to distinguish here between Activities whose sights were on 
the larger institutional situation (Title III program intent) and those for 
which it was not possible to /ferret out objectives or processes that would or ' 
coiil^ Yet the latter may have an important 

place. Several institutions had student services Activities, in some 
instances initiated in the mid-70' s. to fill a complete voi5. of such services 
as counseling, career guidance, peer tutoring, testing, that are now consid- 
ered a necessary part of the definition of what a college is and offers. The 
same applies to academic support via basic skills or comprehensive media >ft , 
centers, and one case where a strengthening of liberal studies was deemed a 1 
worthy outcome because it was what the institution was all about. Many such 
Activities had as a main goal the reduction of attrition, but without specific" 
strategies aimed at retention, much -less attracting students to the service. 
These Activities should not be faulted, however , since there is long-range- 
potential for reducing attrition and a self-validating: purpose as part of the 
total campus picture. , 

To some extent the same may be true for certain new (or strengthened) 
academic areas \ where having a computer literacy thrust, a computer science 
program, or » business administratiorf program is perceived as a necessity 
these days for any institution,, regardless of history T mission, or present d 
condition. _ 

■ All of this suggests another way of viewing program Activities . In the 
ongoing cycle of things, Activities are themselves outcomes . They are the 
result of prior conditions , perceived needs, perhaps special pressures of 
opportunities. Their very existence as formal developmental Activities illus- 
trates something of institutional process in the sense of being reactive, 
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responding % to and d6ing something about earlier circumstances.. Thus there may 
:: y. yy , + : ..be-: ho completely valid reason for expecting a single, particular Activity (no 
matter what its title or budget may be) to make significant inroads on insti- 
tut ional condition or result^in ultimate impacts. Not only are given program 
"... o features the result of aa ongoing development-and- change process that def ies, ; 
precise description , thiey are_aiso often inextricably bound up with a variety 
^ of other program features that influence their direction and process. \ And 
together they may ultimately contribute to change and improvement that in turn 
may be reflected in terms of institutional condition. 

One final preliminary point. There was a distinct tendency for the 
strong Activities to be -located at the 15 institutions whose overall programs 
were judgecf of godd or high quality and fbr the converse to be true. 
(Stronger institutions may tend, reasonably,- to be better at everything— 
j)lAnning, identifying needs and opportunities, coordinating, monitoring. Or 

they may simply' have known better how to* evaluate meaningful outcomes and thus 

— — •— —^r^ — — — ■■■■ : T --- q -- —7 r'rr. ~ 

nominate the most significant of their program Activities .) ; However, there 

was not a one-to-one relationship in this matter. At leas^ six Activities 
' i judged as strong or effective were at institutions with overall programs 

judged stable or neutral; several Activities were judged neutral from insti- 
]Z tut ions with weak overall programs, and one Activity from this weak-program 

group was judged successful and strong. In contrast to the 12 Activities that 
s were rated one or two levels "higher 11 than the total programs they were part 
of , there were only 3 rated lower than the total program levels at their 
^institutions. This counterpoint reinforces the notion that strong or weak 
plants may grow in opposite soil , and also reminds us that institutions were 
invited to nominate Activities perceived as successful or useful. j»; >\ 

We turn now to the groups of program Activities . The discussion will 
start with and give most attention to the 11 new programs and majors 11 (10 cases) 
because they help to exemplify* major differences between strong and we£k 
Activities , and also because they appear to demand the most in terms of con- 
ceptualization, planning, and implementation. 

Z 2; r New Programs- and Majors: The Development Path 

There were ten examples of new programs or majors initiated "V-14 
years ago, all with external assistance (Title III, CETA, businesses, NIH, 
and/or various foundations) for some or all that time , and all but one repre- 
senting new directions with a distinct career/professional qast. These 



efforts were initiated between 1976 and 1981 , except for one begun in 1966, 
with a - median developmental life span* of A^years (ranging from 2 to 11 years) • 
The group of 10 institutions included public and private, and 2-year and - 
4- year levels; the majority were historically black schools , both public and 
private. TKe new ventures included pr<^ramsf or majors in business", health 
sciences, education, physical and field science, and social service. 

Oi these: ten, six were judged to be strong or eff feet lye >(that is J already 
established and operating, valuable and valued * and/or i&svirig a "demonstrated 
or high potential contribution to institutional condition)^ Two 'were judge., 
neutral pn : these criteria; "and two were -rated as* weak or 'virtual failures in 
that after 3 years the programs had ^critical* operational problems and^no ^ 
longer attracted students; Thtfse ten' cases illuStr3"r the counterpoint between 
Activity, ratings and broad prograta ratings. The six strongest Activities were 
at institutions -with ovetall programs judged strong or 'neutral, the two^_^ 
neiLtral^^ overall- Wi.r. -al and an overall -negative' location , 

and the two weakest Activities were at institutions with overall programs 
rated negative . In these latter two cases , the program domain generally was 
so weak or a£ odds ab6ut where lo turn that these schools could' not sustain 
the, new. ventures they had initiated. , * X \ - ( 

~~The following subsections distrust major, aspects of * the "Activity path," 
including origins , chief objectives / strategies , inputs / challenges-, and 
-outcomes (realized and potential , positive" and negative) .,V As 'appropriate, 
contrasts among the strdng, neutral, and wea?t or questionable Activities will 
be employed. ■/'']'''■ . ". . V 

0 a. Activity Origins ' . • 

. While each institution 1 s new 'program* Activity -has its own story 
to tell , there are sdme common features shared by several. 'In half the ten 
cases , ; the principal underlying motive was to, move toward fiscal stability for 
the institution via more students and thus* more income, consciously but care- 
fully: consciously, by recognizing basic - needs and identifying the depart- 
merits which; could Be saved via new majors (although in two cases matters were 
desperate and expansion in any direction, nJew or otherwise , was considere i); 
car ?f ully , in- eve^y case , by ultimately deciding to move frcn existing program 
strengths or inroads and by being alert- t<y opportunities wh. h might enhance 
the choice of a new pfojgram or major. In/ the five cases where* strengthening 
fiscal viability was clearly not. an issiie or priority in Activity origin, 



decisions on new verity made in terms of perceived opportunities^ and/or 

existing strengths. 'Xi ■ ■ '•' k ■ ' "■")■ 

■7^""~~_^:'.:-" : .. ".T- '-/-■■■../ . v. • . -.v,.- •••• 

Building on strengths and responding- to- opportunities thus described the 

two-faceted; approach undertaken in the vast majority of cases. In deciding on 

new programs ^institutions took advantage of some mix of internal f actors such 

as existing separate courses , interdisciplinary arrangements ,• science and. 

other facilities; existing cognate departments and programs •with trained ! 

faculty, c a 2-year program ripe for expansion to 4-year status and a 4-yeat 

major ready for application to an entirely new. population, and faculty aspira- : 

t ions for moving in new directions- (In only one institution was a really • 

brand, new idea introduced — a business administration major—that was npt an* 

outgrowth of existing related factors, and this was judgfed of mediocre quality 

after 3 years of developmental^ ef font .) At the same, time, in .nearly all 

cases, external opportunities were also accounted for, such^as: clear lack of 

nearby competition, perceived societal needs and presumed valuing of trained 

graduates , new opportunities for minorities , ge o g rap hie'/ geo log i c location^ a s ; 

related to given new majors, a specific community request, and the chance of 

'drawing better qualified students to campus because* of new specialized offer- * 
ings available . ^ . ■ ' < : 

The analysis above, suggests that these institutions had valid ^reasons of; 
substance . for the choices made. This, conclusion is further supported by : the 
inference ; that in most cases the idea came first and then external resources 
were sought (or possibly th§« two factors were concur^qjit) ; whe reas in three • 
instances the availability of Title III funds appeared to spawn both the idea 

'arid the search for a rationale—and these three Activities were rated negative 
or * neutral in overall quality of outcomes and potential. ' 
; * V The new-program Activities also varied with regard to impetus and leader-- 
ship. ~ •: [In "wf our cases the new venture* was, a. special priority of the president 

vwho then > monitored development and outcomes in -all -cases , but- in one -of them 

iparted company ronceptually with Activity staffs and .ultimately e 
standoff. In pne other case ah alumnus was credited with generating the idea , 
successfully obtaining lpngrterm presidential support .In five institutions 
th,eV Activity was the product of faculty planning (one or two persons) followed 
by participation cf the administration— but in three cases, again judged weak 
or neutral overallT-presidential support*, was repprteti as nfinimal or tranjsitcry 
for whatever, reasons . In net , all four 'neutral* x>£ weak Activities did not 



receive strong presidential leadership and support, and this should be • 
instructive. . :"• 'W.-' . '■" ' 

Another feature of Activity origin was its place in some larger formal or 
informal plan at the institutioa. level. It appears that this wa^ a basis in 
the majority of institutions "(including a broad move to career-jprof essibnal 
programs, a planned surge_ in tlie basic sciences , and/or a conscious effort to 
^ccc^ and was no tab ly more •characteristic of 

those 1^ strong Activities . /, ; 

Finally, initial: planning steps were important at the point of inception. 

Planning .s^ strategies. Most, however, combined these 

functions and dift some level of planning at the outset, continuing along the 
way as object ivek were set and strategies were played out, A majority of 
these ins trtutions engaged in market -studies or used market data , and all 
^ rra ^85d for external resources as „a sine-qua-non of continuing the venture. 

Tteg categories. d£ early planning distinguished the effective Activities 
from the . neutral., and weak/ : -First raps ty.strong institutions allowed what turned 
out to, be ar realistic two or more years for planning, laying the groundwork, 
overcoming obstacles, and so ,on, whereas the others allowed less time arid did 
markedly less anticipating-^ good comprehen- 

sive planning wa s ~ a c compli s hed in one year although ^ultimate outcomes were : 
• lie s s p rpmi s ing . ^pnd a ^cha ra c t e ri s t i c "of the effective Activities vas £o 
be guided ^by advisory task forces (iftaide and outside the institu- 

tion) ; and to engage very early on in dialog witk^pofessionkl and community 
groups as well as agencies and businesses 7 .* on such matters as curriculum 
content, program needs , internship- plac^ 

ments—again with one instructive exception: a- strong Activity which- suffered 
SeVerely for 3 years for ignoring this dialog but. which had en^ ''.':;■}. 
mental time_ (and ne w lead ership} to overcome its/imany difficulties. ^ 

Thus even at th e level of the origin a 
are seve ral indicators that strongly tend to distinguish effective from 
ineffective new pro grams and majors . These are: planning a new venture ih 
relation to external resources available, level " of presidential -Anvoivement 
and support, inclusion in or outgrowth of a larger and more comprehensive plan 
for institutional -developraenty and nature - and^qua li ty of ba sic planning s tep s ... 



at the outset . These factors are no doubt functionally interrelated and also 
••responsible 11 for later events and outcomes in the developmental path, 
c b . Activity Objectives .' y 

The most common major objectives , for both the Activity itself 
and the institution as a whole, were related ultimately to the well-being of v 
the school and thus to the origins discussed above . Principal Activity ob jec- 
tives, as statedy included the following (showing number of cases) : . j- 

° To develop and operate a new curriculum or department (with a variety 
x v of subobjectives) (10) ". 



v' ° To train, graduate, and help to place students (8) ' 
°- To obtain certification/accreditation (4) 

° To utilize faculty and facilities at little extra cost to college (3) 
° To lay groundwork for projected (later) extension (3) a 
? _ To jat tract adult, returning, and/or minority students to program (5) 
° " Other highly specialized major objectives (4) 
Although not always easy to ^identify,' ma j Qr objectives were found or inferred 
that expressed the institution 1 s point of view. These included: 

° To attract students (usually ••good" ones) to the institution via 

program appeal (7) . ' : :^"y^ 

:■ y ° To advance the service mission at local , regional , state levels -(6) 
° To ; help accomplish institution' aspiration and image vis-a-vis 

research , serving minorities , faculty quality'--a flagship program 

° To Vsave :? a department or division (3). ^ 
y ; Overall y , the maj or Activity objectives were similar regardless ;.of :>/ V 
Activity ratings , although the stronger Activities tended to have K^re bbj ec? 
tives as well as more specialized ones (including all examples of accredita- 
tion/certification) Likewise^ institution-level objectives were quite 
simi lar across • rating group sv : wi th effective Activi^ a c 1 ea r edge on 

"attracting good students to the institution" and "developing a flagship 
program." The qualitative differences in favor of the strong Activities 
suggest more careful; planning and a somewhat broadejr view of potential Activity 
significance^ 

c • Chief Strategies - 

The implementation strategies discussed here include those : -. 
planned for and . initiated during the opening years. along with more recent 



"strategies of functional importance- t9 program development and operation. In 
this way some strategies, at least, may be seen as contributing to and result- 
ing from the planning process over a period of time— as well as reflecting the 
level and quality of initial planning. 

Strategies, of course, are (or should be) related to objectives. The 
most significant overall finding is that the strong Activities engaged in a 
wide range of appropriate strategies that were plausible for accomplishment of 
objectives, flexible in application, and concerned with a mix of important 
factors— while the neutral Activities did less so and the weak Activities did 
very little. There were two notable exceptions to this neat outcome: one 
strong Activity had some implausible strategies because it tried to accomplish 
too much (and attained notably less than hoped for) , and one neutral Activity- 
followed its good planning with careful strategizing but later ran into con- 
ceptual and operational problems . 

Categories of strategies planned and generally executed should be 
mentioned. Table VII . 1 displays major categories and entries, omitting 

- strategies engaged in initially as part of the^ decision or planning process 
(market study, advisory group, time period for planning, early dialog— see 
subsection a. above) . Only those entries marked * were characteristic of the 
neutral/ weak Activities as well as the strong, showing' virtually universal 
attention to some requisites for curriculum development, faculty enhancement, 
and student development. These comprise the minimum effort. Strong activi- 
ties as a grou^ went far beyond that, however, notably in terras of consultants, 
accreditation* standards (which also helped to define institutional aspira- 
tions) , recruitment, leadership , and monitoring . An important caveat is that, 
although the strong Activities were "better 11 at monitoring, they still did 
relatively little and seldom did any person (or institution) engage in struc- 
tured, systematic monitoring or evaluation. Once a program is under way and 

• e 5^ ive , of course , one ne^ only confirm its .apparent' quality and draw on 
students--but all reports indicate that careful monitoring and evaluation were 
not characteristic strategies during the development period, 
d. Inputs . 

' What does it take to make a developmental Activity work? The 
present study assumes that externalsburces are one requisite (in that the / 
subject institutions do not have the resources to take on serious development 
efforts strictly on their own— or else that i,f they do, they will likely 
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Tabled VII. 1 

Categories of Principal Strategies for "New Programs and Majors 



3%, 



1 . Curriculum 



2. Fa culty 

3 . Recruitment 

4. Students 

5 . Monitoriu g 

6. Leadership 



* Interdisciplinary campus input 

* Activity faculty working on released time 
Use of consultants on variety of topics 
Attainment of accreditation/ certification 
Develop consciously rigorous standards 

^Reiju~ixe/^rairge for internships, clinicals, 
fieldwork 

* Add qualified personnel 

Send faculty for updates, degrees, development 



Active faculty involvement 

Formal long-term recruitment efforts 

Arrangements with 2-year colleges for transfers 

Tuition rebate plans arranged for business employees 

Make evening courses and services available 
Increase number of options within departments . -j 
* Consciously "refer to or provide tutoring, 
counselling, other student services 

°* Follow performance, placement of students/grads 
Traick program and faculty quality .■ . 
Monitor costs , numbers of students , needs 

Assign or recruit strong leader for comprehensive 
management, initiative , f ollowup , contacts 



Strategies shared by strong, neutral, and weak Activities . 
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proceed more slowly and less comprehensively than they would with outside 
'assistance). All ten new program Activities had received external support for 
a period of years (Title III, businesses, foundations, NIH, or some combination 
of these), covering such needs as equipment , materials , faculty additions, 
faculty released time, program management, travel for faculty development, 
.consultants, secretarial, and in the case of foundations/businesses also 
laboratory facilities and construction. There was a tendency for the strong 
Activities to garner more external resources, particularly non-Title III 
a w a rd s , a nd thu s to be a ble t u>H^aa--and^x:GQ^^ the ^he^-haai^V 



one weak Activity had considerable foundation support and pressure to plan' ^nd 
use the funds wisely, yet floundered because of poor program conceptualization 
and leadership. It temporized, even with money in fc hand. 

External support came in other forms than funds. Overall, these Activi- 
ties obtained a variety of in-kind assistance (personnel loan, materials, free 
consulting service, classroom demonstrations and instruction, etc. ) . One 
foundation provided initial leadership and program focus; local advisory 
boards provided necessary and substantial leadership, access to internship 
placements, and the like; in several cases the Title III coordinators (though 
paid -in part by the Title III grant) went out of their way to provide leader- 
ship, assistance , and some monitoring help to the individual Activities; 
^professional boards and state agencies provided guidance and technical assis- 
tance ; church organizations and businesses provided various sorts of in-kind 
assistance. 

Inputs, from the inside tell a somewhat different story. One way or 
another every institution provided personnel, materials, facilities, and so 
on, but there is a clear relationship when it comes, to cash: the two weak 
Activities were : in' institutions that contributed nothing over the development 
. period, one depending on a foundation grant and one depending on Title III;' 
awards. These same institutions also did not provide presidential leadership 
(or strong, authoritative Activity leadership) and in other ways perhaps did 
^injustice to others good program possibilities . It is not feasible to 
conclude a cause-effect relationship in regard to internal inputs and these., 
ineffective ^ it does seem that an appropriate mix of inputs was .• 

not pre sent (along with ^th^ weaknesses referred to in regard to- planning^ v 
- pb j ectives , a nd s t r a te gi zi ng ) during the development period. Such a mix 01, 
factors suggests an overall institutional climate , either facilitating or 
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laissez-faire or counterproductive for these ten Activities . This climate may 
indeed be the fundamental input and its quality may spell success, or faijjire. 

Finally what may be termed developmental lifespan seems to 'be an impor- 
tant input. Aside from other factors such as funds, personnel, facilities, 
and strategies, there is an overarching factor of time: just how much is 
needed for quality development is an unknown, but presumably the amount of 
time and the use of time should converge with other factors in the interests 
of an effective development. For example,' the strongest Activities tended to 
have a longer lifespan in terms both of having germinated; before the onset of 
external "support "and"15rf~havrng a longer^eriod ^o^Hhmded 

initiation, revision, and accomplishment. There are exceptions in both direc- 
tions of course, but the trend is apparent. Looked at another way , one neutral 
program has been on the boards for only 2 years and indeed may not have had 
time to prove itself- — yet as noted, the seeds of difficulty are already apparent 
in spite of good planning and strategizing. Similarly , even though effective 
development theoretically takes time, other things being equal, 2 or 3 years 
; may be ; enough for a weak Activity to show its lack of conceptualization , 
applicability , or attractiveness to students ; the,, two weak Activities have had 
3 years to prove themselves and, other things being equal , they have not done 
so. Beyond that, there is no reason to tKirik -ttiafci they will do so soon. 

.rve : . . Problems and Chaltenpes v^V." 8 .. ...V- ;. : • \ : 

; It., is' inconceivable' that there would not be problems to face, 
challenges to overcome . And indeed all- the Activities have had one or another 
kind of unmet need, I 'ck of support, faculty resistance to change, and other 
problems which are to be expected when launching into new directions . Overall, 

•the six effective Activities had experienced major threats and challenges 
which -they had overcome with -little 6i^^^ 
"ties were in the midst of"~tesolving current ^problems-; — and the- two weakest ^ 
Activities had faced but not resolved their difficulties . That^. statement 

o" ~ helps to "explain ' the rating and also the quality 

• of circumstance and leadership that : have contributed to such outcomes ; 

V r : : ; Among the - strong- Activities there are spanning 2 

some years from problem to resolution. In one , the general faculty approved : V 
the new "career" program only on condition that external funds (foundation) 

: would support it in full; after several years of patience and proving, the 




Activity is now accepted in the regular budget as a part of a "new" institu- 
tional mission—all this in spite of strong presidential support from the 
beginning. The other was a case of poor initial planning, lack of appropriate 
"philosophy and leadership, a decision to seek the wrong market, faculty dissent 
within the Activity— -a host of difficulties ultimately overcome by continued 
presidential leadership and then the accession of a strong Activity director, 
trained and experienced in her .field. Two other Activities . have had no notable 
challenge; the remaining two have had?contijiaing but surmountable difficulties, 
in meeting goals of student enrollment and impor^nt^community interactions ,^f? 
or a raft of small frustrations in putting into ^ace~a fuil^bacclHraur^te -7 
program in the evening (which is the very heart of this new program offering) ^ 
In sum, these effective Activities have had problems in terms of faculty 
acceptance, rationalizing expensive programs with few students , mechanical and 
operational matters which act as barriers, and commitment of funds. 

The two neutral Activities have experienced such problems as inadequate 
facilities and equipment, turnover at the Activity director level, lack of 
faculty acceptance of career majors in the liberal arts milieu (possibly ; 
translated as faculty jealousy), and fundamental policy shifts (short of lack 
of support) in the top administration. They are working on these how. The 
two weakest Activities have shared an underlying and rather obvious lack of 
support (even i f not opposition) at several levels, along with «a lack of clear 
program focus— problems which go back several years and which are by nature 
difficult to resolve without starting a 11, -over again. 

Money is not, has not been, the answer. Neither has a shift in basic 
objectives or strategies. The kinds of problems faced have called for patience, 
quiet leadership, a new set of strategies unrelated^to the Activity itself but 
^^ery- mumr re la ted to defusing negative attitudes or working t^ouglTThstitutiorial 
triaditiori and:bur 

cases where nothing notable surfaced, for they had no barriers or challenges 
: ;}[':;to learn their ' own lessons from and may simply have had the good fortune to 
have things run smoothly. 

f. Outcomes : Realized and Potential 

In general, actual outcomes and consequences at the Activity 
: level relate to . ^ major objectives originally outlined or 

i^t^r added. The time period allowed (and needed) for development up to and 
including meaningful outcomes is an important variable , however , since certain 



of the new programs/majors are not yet complete and may need another year or 
two; this applies in particular to the three new developments (two judged 
effective overall and one neutral) which' have not yet graduated a first class 
although as of 1982-83 the program is in place (faculty, curriculum, facili- 
ties) and students have enrolled in these majors. 

In this group of schools there is also an array of outcomes and conse- 
quences apparent at the institution level which are reported to have had their 
roots in_ the particular Activities. As discussed below, some of these out-^ 
comes may be considered actual accomplishments or changes while others are 
potentia l outcomes^and ^values ; there are also examples of outcomes which are 
virtually the same for the Activity and for the" institution as a whole. From 
one point of view, the institution outcomes may be more important than the 
Activity outcomes in any ultimate sense, but of course the former can only be 
an outgrowth of the latter: the Activity and the changes it generates come 1 
first and then any further consequences can accrue at the institution level. 
However, one cannot expect too much of a single Activity, since ttre present 
sample tocjjide^ new programs and majors rather than entirely new divisions or 
disciplines ^ In^the-absence of a "star," a truly remarkable new program/ 
ma j or , outcome s at the ^ lnStritu t i o n level are more likely to result from the 
convergence of several programmatic ( and/or^admini s t r a t iy e ) changes occurring 
at the same time, being parts of a grand plan of sorTsT^nd^working in concert 
for the same broad substantive objectives . Put another way , t hepre^e at 
examples, in isolation, do not illustrate ultimate effects or impacts on the 
institutions—or at least not yet. On the other hand, there do appear to be 
outcomes of some significance, including consequences and potential results 
that are valued by the institutions . 

Major findings are summarized in Table VII .2. . There are more conse- 
quences reported at the institution level than at the Activity level, perhaps 
not surpri s ing when it is no ted"Tiha tithes e were uew programs— and majors- added 
to the institutional structure and of ferings . It can be seen that several 
outcomes have already taken hold in the institution as a/ whole , while others 
are waiting in the wings to be capitalized on in connection with some other ; 
programmatic change effort .It can also be seen that two negative conser 
• quences were reported , both reportedly unanticipated "d^ 

stage. - — ; - ' J : ; ; <: : . :: ;- Ky^ : ^:r± : :• : ?>hy' : y:\ 



Table VII. 2 



Activity Outcomes/Consequences at the Activity 
and Institution Levels, by Subgroup 
NEW PROGRAMS 



At the Activitv Level 



j» Program in place (has students,' has grads) 



Original Activity Ratings 



Strong 
N=6 



+Trogram in place (has studenrBY Trcr graTts~yetr) — — -^-2;- 



+ Good student products and placements 
+ Efficient use of faculty & facilities in 

/Connection with other departments 
+ Brbader ca reer options in depa rtment / divi s ion 
+ Firm- relations with outside agencies, groups ; 
r ; for program, internships, placements', academics 



Costs of maintaining facility , library, etc; 
and opening buildings in evening 



+ 
+ 

•i' 
+ 

+ 

+ 




At the Institution Level 
Actual Outcomes 

Program ;;; is Accepted;; strengthens 

the institution 1 s current mission v . 

Image / visibility , PR or real distinctiveness ' 

"Good 1 ! students enroll fcrr the particular 

program and its vitality and career options * 

Generates tuition; 

Gift or foundation grant s have been attracted 
Model of program planning and development 

available (and recognized) for application 
Spinoffs now occurring to; Gbntinuing Ed, MBA, 

full night programs , another new major 
Fatntliy^atimittistxat io n-^ange- pf-attitude-re : — 

ma rte ting ; bp enne s s to change , r e spon s ib i 1 i ty 
' £St institu^ 



4 
5 



^ce majors away from traditional* departments 



6 
6 

4 
3 
3 

5 

3 



: Pot en€l^l Outcomes ^ 
t, Strategib^inroads on relations with but side 

agencies^k groups (for other programs/majors) 
+ Attract arid S^yy e low- income s tudent s 
+ Extensions to otlier majors in same department 
+ Save a major department _ ' _ 



6 
3 
2 



s: 



^ i Reported positive outcomes . 
— Reported negative outcomes. 




ill 



ERIC 



Neutral 
N=2 



Weak 
N=2 



1 

2 



2 
1 



1 

2 



Table VII. 2 shows type and number of outcomes by subgroup in terms of 
initial ratings of effective, neutral, and weak. Individual Activities vary, 
of course, but in general the effective new programs/majors have \a broader 
display of positive outcomes at the Activity level and markedly more outcomes 
at the institution level than the neutral and weak groups. (The neutral . 
Activities indeed reported several outcomes, bursas can be seen the ineffec- 
tive new programs have virtually nothing to show— the programs are dormant as 
of 1982-83 and there are few residuals) . Strong Activities reported place- 
ments of 50 to 80 percent of graduates thus far and consider this a positive 
j>utcbme x one indeed reported that all graduates thus far had been placed. 
-F^Tm^lastihg~r^a also considered. positiye_a_t_ 

the Activity level, with implications at the institution level for moving to 
other new programs in future. • Three outcomes perhaps merit special attention: 
nine Activities reported a strengthening of and consonance with the current 
mission, including three of the four neutral or weak Activities , suggesting 
oveira11 a wise conceptual choice of new programs in the first place. Nine 
Activities similarly reported some form of positive-enhancement of institu- 
tionai image and visibility , although only strong Activities achieved a mean- 
ingful distinctiveness. And finally, where "good students" are reportedly 
attracted to the institution because of the new offerings , a caveat is needed 

that both the quality and the numbers of such students are relative 
ma ^^ ers 5 Respondents felt that rear ^^g in the last 2' to 4 

years but could provide only limited evidence. , » 

Clearly , not all six effective Activities reported the same outcomes or 
those that might be considered closest to ultimate value for the institution. 
There are gaps . inrstudent products , graduates , and placements (2), and also in 
f irin agency, relationships (1) , as well as " attracting good students (2) and.-/ 
generatiT)!!^ -tuition and self-support (3 ) . -These gaps suggest the-~eiement-o^ 
risk whi^ has been— present in* a majority of these cases. As dis- 

cussea eaxFRlTr " necessary ingredient^ of-program-c 

whether / related to f^^ (internal, external) , real acceptance by the faculty , 
or sense of mission. It should be useful to sketch a .- few relevant risk 
histories since they * help to tell the story of new programs/majors and their * 
outcomes , and^Jthey . -reveal ^ something ^jof the way institutions value their hew 
"•'■ventures'; - . • ..• • . . " ••/' ', • . 
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The" six strong Activities fall into three risk categories: two that 
apparently never underwent serious risk, two that clearly overcame risk and 
moved to solid ground, and two that are currently in considerable risk. The 
two that have moved beyond risk both suffered strong faculty resistance with 
fiscal implications: in one case the institution, was "forced" to underwrite 
<the new (and now very valuable) program with strictly -external funds for 
several^years and luckily obtained foundation support during the development 
period; the t>ther experimented with a night-only degree program that cost 
additional > outlay (and still does) for that reason alone and also cost faculty 
support as well as risked the traditional image and mission of the college— 
^5ljL^of : this before they cpuld be sure of a good student draw, although it is 
now a mainstay of present fiscal health and a central part of the new mission. 

The two current-risk Activities share the same set of problems . They are 
science-related and thus very expensive to operate in terms of facilities, 
equipment, materials, and faculty, and both were supported handsomely by 
foundations during the development period; both have thus far attracted 
notably fewer students than expected and both are in the midst of recruiting 
campaigns; one has already graduated three small- classes while the other 
planned to have its first class in spring 1983. In each case the new program 
is intimately bound up in mission, presidential and institutional commitment 
to science careers for minority students, and also a commitment to continue 
"regardless" (in one case with continued foundation support, in the other on 
its own. resources), at least for 2 years. This is risk indeed. And in one 
instance the ^trustees are barking at the new programj.s heels. £n additional 
challenge, characteristic of these particular two Activities (and certain 
at hers which are not new programs/majors) is that, ironically, they have had 
to thrn away students . The glamor of these new programs has indeed attracted 
many., s tudgnt s a s enr p 1 1 ed majors , but a sizable proportion are not re.ady for 
the rigors of the sciences -and need to be counseled out. There is inescapable 
3»nflict when the ins titutions need students on the one hand but want quality 
accredited programs on the other. . . ° " 

As to the two neutral Activities , one has had no special challenges in 
terms oifV risk , but the other \is currently in a situation of having few"; u 
students , haying - taken on costing re 1 at iy e ly : little 

having become the cornerstone of the institution' s new over a 1 fpwgram and' 
image. And it is no longer receiving Title* III or other external support-: — It 
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is in place, waiting to prove itself, and there are practical as well as 

conceptual reasons for its doing so. It has promise. 

/ Both the weak Activities represent holding on to a lost dream or hope, 
^ith few or no students , an unfocused program thrust, and few if any prospects 
Yet in one case the institution supports the major because it is "good for 
community gelations, 11 and in the other institutional funds are continued 
because there is a possibility that the program can be brought back to life. 

Institutional commitment, with or without present external funds, is a 
powerful thing— just as the! lack of it is. In these cases, each institution 
finds (or found) reasons , values , for continuing a new program effort. The 
reasons appear to include: the witness of large early investment, extant 
qualified faculty, possible fear of "losing face, "^relatedness and importance 
to current mission and to the society, prospects of drawing good students, the 
fact that a good program is in place, and the wisdom of the original rationale 
and conceptualization, • ! 

For the moment discounting, those reasons and looking at the current 
situation in terms of institutional condition, overall it would appear that of 
the ten new programs, there is no reason at all not to continue four of them, 
some fairly good reasons for judiciously retrenching in four of them, and good 
reason not to continue the remaining two new programs . Regarding the latter 
two categories, this is gratuitous of course. Faculty and others inside the 
two institutions that have overcome their serious risks reached and voiced the 
same conclusions some years ago . Yet some mix of good planning, strong 
leadership, career relevance, and a chance to "come of age" resulted in their 0 
now being important components of the program, 
gy Afterthoughts 

The commentary above applies to the ten new programs/majors 
that were nominated (and reviewed on site) as prospective success stories that 

-WQuLriLbe instructive in^various ways. And we have learned much about need and 
process from the most and le&st promising of these Activities. Yet something 
eludeV: Just what m^ for a strong or weak venture mWy never 

be known, and the power of the context may remain unexplained. Is the new ; 
program supposed; to save the institution, attract students , carry its weight-- 
is that an operating assumption in developing institutions?— or as it that a 

; new prb^ 

in S and attractive in other ways? Is it possible that the "wrong" program for 



a given place and time is too often initiated in isolation, apart from a grand 
plan, for bandwagon reasons, as a way of 'trying -to attract students from a 
distance (from anywhere), or even in too many institutions, at once? What 
makes for the b "right 11 choice? 

These—and other— institutions are trying to find their way or to catch 
up, so to speak, f.xid capitalize en a distinctiveness developed in the past or 
newly created. A chief way of doing this is to embrace new programs and 
majors and in many cases to take risks in the process (as well as to. refine or 
upgrade existing programs) . There seem to be good reasons for many or most of 
the choices, especially those that are clearly career-professional in nature^ 
but what accounts for later attrition of many such efforts? 

We know from the record that many institutions in the sample have 
initiated several new programs over the years with Title III (and often other) 
support; and we know from the record as well as the visits that many new ' * 
programs have been dropped after 2 to 6 years of development * and implementa- 
j tibn, , One^ must ask why they were begun as well as why they were dropped. Is 
it possible that there is an unconscious dynamic that calls for over-reaching, 
fo^ trying out a range of new programs/majors' in the belief that the wheel of 
fortune will allow a certain few of them to survive? Are new programs begun 
before the* evidence is in on the ones initiated 1 or 2 or 4 years earlier, or 
lessons learned? v 

In a search for some clues as to underlying explanations-^not laws, since 
we are at this point only speculating— we examined specialist reports for the 
entire sample on the question of new ventures in the past 5-6 years that have 
since been dropped and .basic reasons therefor/ This is distinct from down- 
grading or eliminating longstanding programs (e.g. , liberal studies, agricul- 
ture) that may be viewed as expensive leftovers from the past. Although this 
was in no way a census / information was available on over 20 developmental 
programs that have been dropped in recent years and 10 new programs now con- 
sidered by the institutions themselv^i" to be threatened; The 19 institutions 
J^is,:s^ private schools, and also 

included 5 of the 10 whose~ new programs and majors had been nominated for 
special review in the current study . >. .■ V . ' ".-i- ^ " . ^ ... - \ .•: ".■ • 

Overwhelmingly the abandoned new programs/maj ors have been respectable 
up-to-datf career-professional o in health sciences, pre-engineering : r 

rfucation, and social work; the same is true of the currently threatened new 
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ventures. Six categories of fceasons emerged, all of them in relation to 

abandonment and several in connection with threat . - Jhe^yerriding explanation 

was "too few students" (li^tl^interes t , ; not enough ^toidMt? to justify con- 

tinued .expense , interested but underprepared students, prospect of top 2ew > 

graduates) which may be tied to the academic and technical demands of most of 

these majors and also to the greater attrition rates th*»t these institutions 

in general experience. The second most frequent explanation was "loss of c': 

external funding" (usually the end of ^a Title III development aviardy "cftten f 

b . ■ • . \ '.'7 

meaning that funds had not 4 stretched far enough. to complete the development- or 

ihat some funds may have been used for operational purposes) . In a number of 
cases irfore than one .key . reason was: given. Reasons for abandonment /some 6f • 
which could apply to regular -programs as well , . included the following (sliowing 
frequency): ^) ^ . * '■ - * - /. ::j: v "'>.'; v '*~ > - : • ^ 

Too few students (10) |. . '^v : :' v \. r . l\.> 

Loss of external funding (8) >Cv: . > \ ^ ^ v v . 



Outdated program, rlack of planning , weak conceptualization (4) 



° Weak* leader- or turnover (2) 



' s: _ 



^ *V *.Ci>uld not get quality faculty; or .internal "faculty difficulties (2) 
. ° Could not get accreditation (1) - V ^ 

Explanations for current perceived threat to new programs and majors included: 
Too few students (8) ' - ; v >^% : > ; v \';' x'; V^' 

Could , not get accreditation (1) / • r ; - I 

^ ' ° ;.v Loss of external funds (1) .;■ . ■ , ... _ v • : . -; ; : : " ': : : > 

° Could ^ / 
' Incidental Veppits revealed that some institutions had cons ide red; new 
program thrusts but abandoned them before starting development or undertaking 
risk or expense other than the p re 1 imi na ry ' wo r k leading to a iiorgo" dec i'si.pn ■ 
(after market and feasibility studies, and consultant help aimed at antici- 
pating . -.appeal', to Students; faculty, equipment^ and space expense ; and libra ry ; 
additions) . Decisions" not to pursue a giVen program/major were of ten inadfe ira 
terms of apriority uses of .available ^Title III funds (whether "decided by 
Title III program staff and/or institution personnel) or' willingness to invest 
>the institution' s own funds alone / r /^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ; ' ^ v 

; ^Incidental "reports also* referred to a -number of instances where* other new 
programs/majors than those discussed here had beep initiated y developed , and 
assumed by a wide range of institutions that had :ma3e : them successful. 



3. - Strengthen, Refine, ^nd Upgrade^Existing Programs /Majors 

These Activities are very similar in fundamental intent to those 
:y hi cfa giene rated new p r ograms and majors to m^ke available program of ferings 
that are current, attractive, functional, and productive. They are different 
e n o ugh in the^ focus of object i v^, strategies; _and_ outc omes, however, that 
Miey are. tre^ed separately here as a subset of program-domain Activities. 

^ Tw upgrades" were initiated between 1967 and 1979 (with a 

median developmental pieriod of 5. years) all witti external assistance (Title III , 
NSF y bus ine s s e s NEH , f o unda ti ons , and/or special state allocations) j two-thirds 
of them in di s tine t career/professional fields and the remainder doncerned 

''Seneral strengthening. 11 Institutions included public an<l private and 
2-year arid 4-year levels; the majority were historically black institutions • 
both pub Program focuses were education ? engineering, business , 

selected science fields , and the humanities . These Activities represented formal 
planned changes in existing offerings as part of an ongoing evolution. 

Of the twelve, six were judged to be strong or effective (at institutions 
with overall ^programs judged strong ,-- neutral , and weak ) ; four^were rated 
neutral (at neutral-program locations) ; and two were rated ineffective after 5 
years 1 effort (at neutral and weak program institutions) . 
' " v j ' . v : aft Activity Origin """ '"'V- '■]■ ; . ' '"J. 1 }'- •••••• \ •'• • 

'.. ^ v — Teh Activities had as their genesis some mixture of wishing to . 
^improve on a good or important (and not neqessa rily good) program feature , . ; 
•recognition of special opportunities , and an awareness of the- need; to "move 
into the future ^ " now. Appreciation of these factors served as a base from 
^which/to begin. Examples of "importance" in^ 
wasVan instltutionVs mainstay; a historic devotiori to liberal ediic^tion; and :< 
the need for accreditation. Combined with such views were motiveS;>.that called ~ 
for providing more career opportunities for minorities , developing prof es^- 
sional legitimacy , renewing faculty energy and drive , and ^introducing new 
skills (such as ' computer operations , technology , and environmental planning) 
to existing courses of study. -These origins characterized the strong and 
- neutral Activities V but were .not reported by the two weak Activities whose 
principal stated goals were to "strengthen student deficiencies to - support 
ongoing operational functions , and/or to • gain 7 more income" by serving mor£T '^<A-~ 
\studenfcs . While all twelve institutions -presumably recogni^^ 
;Cotoq£ctions 'between better program and instittational condition, those with thfe 




stronger Activities had ^ more sophisticated, professional orientation in 
choosing programs for strengthening and clearly did not embark on these 
particular developments simply as a means to fiscal stability. To be sure, 
all 12 Activities were reported to have made choices and moved ahead partly on 
the bas is p f^knojm^gai^^ 

Several Activities were also engendered out of concern for ^low student 
performance arid job placement as well as for retaining new populations (minor- 
ity, low-income, older adults). One Activity responded to a statewide mandate 
regarding teacher education programs v 

the. program-upgrade Activities varied with regard to locus of original 
leadership. In two cases the program selection was a high priority of the 
president whose first action was to hire a dean or chair to provide direction. 
In all other instances the idea came from individual faculty later supported 
by the president, or from chairs or deans acting pretty much on their own at 
least initially. In contrast with the new-program Activities , by and large 
presidential support was minimal to moderate (except for the two presidential 
priorities) across all Activities. These of ferings had already existed in some 
form and leadership at lower levels was perhaps presumed sufficient ; yet scope 
and potential might well dictate strong presidential involvement, and indeed" 
did so in the two^cases cited (both judged' effective) : a school within the 
university ^whose upgrading was deemed vital , and a humanities-liberal educa- 
tion emphasis that permeated the institution. . 

Activity origin was. also ; related to some; larger institutional fofcUs or 
plan in most cases , clearly more characteristic of effective Activities . . 
Examples include: strong reflation to historic mission; long-range plan for 
general program upgrading; computer applications to academic-technical offer- 
ings ; creation of a ^ or school for institutional image and" 
distinctiveness; and one program whosp upgrading would attract a significant 
number of non-minority students. , - 

_ These -upgrade Activities shared one additional feature : x early planning 
and dialog with professional soci? Lies / advisory boards', consultants , v Snd the v 
like , with preponderance of such interaction in the effective Activities . 
Market^s tudies were seldom engage'd in, however, although inferences must Have 
-been made; in selecting programs for strengthening. 

In connection with Activity origins , several factors appear to ;character- 
ize and to some extent predict effective program upgrades : selecting 



Activities in terms of overall institutional opportunities , plans , and needs ; 
setting accreditation and professional status as a major goal; and engaging in 
early dialog with relevant groups. To a lesser extent, presidential leader- 
ship and involvement played a part in origin of effective Activities. 

— . - b , Activity Objectives^ — 

Partly as a function of the variety of program? and majors and 
Pfrtly because their selection implied a range of deficiencies, many objec- 
tives were reported— most referring to the Activity itself and many fewer to 
the institution as a whole. Actoss all 12 Activities the most common objec- 
tives included the following (showing numbers of cases): 

o Increase. number and quality of faculty (8) 

o Increase enrollment and retention figures (8) 

o Improve facilities, space, equipment, library (7) 

° .. Train, graduate, and help to place students (6) 

o Provide academic advising, tutoring, acculturation, other supports 

'i**)^ . • ; ' 

o Add options (minors, interdisciplinary offerings) (5) 

o Apply one department strength to other departments (5) 

o .Obtain professional approval; accreditation: certification (5) 

o Attract "good 1 * minority students to the institution (5) 

; : o Increase requirements , standards, rigor (4) 

- ° . (Generally), improve curriculum and instruction (4) 

- io Advance the service mission of the institution (4) /' 

o Develop a 11 star 11 program for sake of institutional image and dis- 

: tinctiveness (4) . • . - . 

o Lay groundwork for "projected (later) extensions (3) 
Effective Activities tended to have more objectives overall, and charac- 
teristic^ the institution as well as thbse 

most closely related to obtaining accreditations In. relation to objectives, ; . 
it appears that the directors of the strong Activities engaged in more careful 
planning and goal-setting and had a more catholic sense of the significance of 
a good upgrading : ~ - ■■■ - - .v^.' z 'y^y^--^ 

^'/:;-:::;^^^c.:-;:>: ;: Chie^Strate^ies ' : , ; C/'^V: \< . " ■■: ':' v. v : - - 

Overall, the. effective Activities chose an array of strategies 
appropriate to the principal objectives o£ prof esionalization;^ these were 
typically. feasible, flexible in application, and related as a conscious mix of 



^approaches— neutral and weak Activities could not be characterized in this 
^way. Overall, too, the strategies were very similar to those for new pro- 
gHms/inajors, with one important exception: update Activities reported vir- 
tually no tactic aimed at recruitment (see Table VII. 3) although a majority 
had stated enrollment increase as ah objective. 

There was close to universal attention to curriculum improvement (inter- 
disciplinary effort , faculty released time, modern instructional design, task 
force and advisory functions, student internships often required) ; faculty 
enhancement (development, upgrades , new hires) ; arid student services (provid- 
ing targeted tutoring, academic advising, counseling), with qualitative differ- 
ences mainly between strong and weak Activities. The strategies that disting- 
uished effective Activities were attainment or near-attainment of accredita- 
tion (though an objective, also vieWed as a strategy for attaining other broad 
objectives), improvement of library collections, dual programs with other 

X ihstitutions , consciously developing mpre rigorous standards (entry and exit) , 

! and financial and moral support for faculty research--earmarks of\ improved * 
: professionalism. ■\\r- r --:r/S" :{ '/\''- 

• . A few unusual or unique tactics were employed in the total group as 
compared with the new programs/majors. Three Activities (including' one weak 
one) obtained industry donations for scholarships for upper level students, 
and three others made formal arrangements for faculty j loans from industry or 
brought In high-level lecturers from time to time . Inj addition, three insti- 
tut ions developed performance objectives and mastery tests for upgraded courses 
One Activity executed valuable systematic annual revisions or rotations of 
core content; course sequence , faculty leads , and a s se s smerit- modules on ce 
annual revision was perceived as : necessary (an effective Activity) . Two of 

* the Act ivifeies held top-drawer conferences for nationwide groups as a way of 
accomplishing some other strategies ; and one (a neutral Activity) staged a " 
full two-day mock accreditation visit with outside personnel who- then held 

•advisory seminars--viewed as a vital; strategem toward their full accreditation 
achieved some months later. i 
- d. Prob 1 ems and Challenges \ 

Each program upgrade Activity, regardless of whettier judged 
.strong, neutral, or weak, had from one .to five notable problems. The effective 
Activities either had off setting strengths , or more easily found resolutions . 



For example, all six strong Activities had one or another problem related to 
faCUlty (ori8inal facult y apathy in the subject school or department, joint 
teaching assignments and use of facilities across departments, lack of "respect 
and cooperation from traditional faculty in the institution). These were 
overcome by accomplishing accreditation, involving ."other 1 ' faculty in planning, 
assuring the safety of funds in other departments, and providing faculty 
development opportunities. Finding and being able to pay qualified faculty 
was another challenge, helped in part by foundation support in two cases and 
continuing to be somewhat a problem elsewhere (though not a debilitating one}. 
By and large the neutral and weak Activities had other than "faculty 
-problems." They had difficulty in finding enough (good) students (apparently 
not a challenge to the effective Activities) and setting up facilities suited 
to their aspirations. Some also had start-stop problems in actually getting 
under way with good initial planning and focus (although one found the solu- 
tion in following Title III guidelines). Both weak Activities struggled with 
built-in difficulties such as requiring faculty to develop; modules without 
released time, organizational restructuring in the division or department,, and 
lack of supervision. Two neutral Activities had faculty morale and program 
implementation negatively affected by external forces (litigation or statute 
dictating which programs the subject institution would actually offer a year 
hence) . • • ' ' 

v • ; Pevelopmental Activities in general face some- of these problems , priAci-. 
P al ly faculty attitude in the institution, recruiting qualified faculty, and ' 
attracting enough students . Less f tequent generally are factors that are 
built in to the , Activity planning (and hard to get around .Once under way) , and 
clearcut external forces that affect discrete Activities as well as the insti- 
tutions themselves but over which there is no control. 

e. Outcomes: Realized and Potential - 

Outcomes of all sorts, for the update Activity itself and "for 
the institution, are quite similar to those for new programs and majors, even 
though 2^ ef forts : might be expected to engender more outputs by virtue of 
>^^ng added to the iristi^ the other hand, the basic program • 

origins and objectives ^ same, as were the chief "strategies employed 

and in the view of some respondents the strengthened program components were 
so different from their predecessors as to now appear to be "new." 



Certainly some of the updated Activities were rejuvenated, expanded, and 
improved in program and faculty quality. 

^ As with the new programs /majors , the updated components could not reason- 
ably be expected to make major change at the institution level in and of 
themselves, or at. least not a readily apparent change . At the same time , 
something either direct or potential should be expected from the several 
update Activities which set out to make a big difference: to create an . 
engineering school of national repute, to develop a BBA program from a step- 
child ; to a strong department , to enhance the liberal aspects of the total 
curriculum, and to meaningfully strengthen the teacher education program as a 
continuing mainstay of mission and operations . ^ \ 

Major findings are shown in Table VII. 3, across three rating subgroups. 
Most outcomes , at both Activity and institution levels, are shown for the 
effective Activities (the four outcomes for the two weak programs are actually 
for one Activity, the other reporting none or at least nothing convincing or 
significant) . : The same strong Activity reported the two negative outcomes 
shown--reduced enrollment and some perceived detriment to other departments-- 
al though iii net these did not counterbalance several positive effects. 

Table] VII. 3 includes several entries with only one case indicated; this 
emphasizes particular outcomes and their importance (e.g. , enrollment down, : 
potential for attracting non-minorities , trained staff ready—when the insti- 
tution is— to move into administrative computing) . In addition, note may be 
taken of . certain other entries . It was important Xo several respondents that . 
a given upgrade had found a ,, respectable ,, place in the institution, as part of | 
the current mission , as an evidence of the importance of expanding overall • 
program , and recognition of faculty qualifications . - In this regard , also, 
three Activities (two strong, one neutral) achieved accreditation and two 
others were quite close to that landmark, further contributing to institu- 
tional visibility and prof essionalism--a feather in the institution 1 s cap. 
Finally , the entry showing attraction of outside support is an important one, 
since some of that support (from whatever source, including th^ system and 
legislature in one case) goes directly to the Activity but some other f inan- * 
cial resources go to the institution by .virtue of the scope of the upgrade 
program* " 



Table VII. 3 



Activity Outcomes/Consequences at the Activity / 
and Institution Levels » by Subgroup / 
PROGRAM UPGRADES / 



AT; THE ACTIVITY LEVEL 
Actual Outcomes 



Original Activity Ratings 
Strong Neutral Weak 
N=6 N=4 N=2 



+ Program' in place as intended; improved quality 6 

+ Has accepted* place in Institution now; integral « 5 

.•.+ • Good student products and placements 4 

+ Broader career options in department/division 4 
+ Firm relations with outside agencies, foundations ; 

for program, internships, placements, academics 4 

+ Markedly better faculty quality 3 



+ Enrollment increase (for various reasons) 
- Enrollment down (vigorous requirements) 



3 
1 



AT THE INSTITUTION LEVEL 

Actual Outcomes — . • . - 

+ Program is accepted; strengthens 

the institution 1 s current mission 4 
+ Image , visibility , PR ; or real distinctiveness 5 
+ "Good 11 students enroll for the particular / 

program and its vitality and career options 4 
+ Foimdatiqn *^nd business grants ,* and state 
£ support have been attracted , » . • 4 

+ Catalyst for program and faculty development 

in general j ; academic advising, competericy- 

baseid academic mathematics 3 
+ Increased broad commitment to liberal education 1 
+ CAI facility now available for all 2 



Energy: to the Activity at cost to other 
Departments 



Potential Outcomes 
+ Strategic inroads on relations with outside 

agencies & groups (for other programs/majors) 
+ Attract and Serve lowincome/minoritv students 
+ Trained staff ready for administrative computing 
+ Attract non-minority students , 
+ Model for upgrading and accreditation efforts - 



3 
3 
1 

:!;': 
3 



■ ;Rep6rte<l positive, outcomes .v > 
- Reported negative outcomes. 
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Formal case histories of selected Activities would show the interaction . 
of important factors like these, where faculty upgrading, accreditation, 
attraction of students, professional repute, and significant external support 
all helped reinforce one another and re a period of 

~4^to~~I0^ there is a necessary, mixture of process 

and product that must result in a new refined status before ultimate outcomes 
can be expected or identified. In this sense, upgrade Activities represent a 
level of risk just as was discussed in relation to brand new programs, al- 
though-- given their prior program and faculty existence—there appears to be 
less risk (of any sort) involved, 

4. Enhancements to the Intructional Enterprise j 

While some 22 Activities approached improvement of the academic/ . 
technical program through upgrading existing programs or creating new ones 
(programs , majors , departments) with a focus on a given discipline or career- 
professional area, another group of 16 Activities .undertook to improve the. 
academic/technical program as a whole. Five different types of approaches 
were carried out: , • L - : . '•'"•'••':V 

- (a) Development of competency-based instruction paradigms from objec-. 
tives to output measures for application to all or most of the 
academic/technical programs (3 cases) . S '\/. :: r^'-"~~' 

;. -"i " r :« : - v V. ' • .V' ' ' ' •• -• .' \ • . • ! '.. 

(b) Review of the entire curriculum (or at least the general education 
portion) to^^ enriching selected areas , and 
developing instructional technologies (3 cases) . , 

(c) -'Faculty minigrants (on an individual basis but typically combined 

with all-faculty workshops) for improving or developing courses, 
^ I adding mode^ writing textbooks, organizing inter- 

^ disciplinary efforts, attending seminars, etc. (4 cases). 

(d) Organizational or service structures aimed at enhancing program 
value, such as arranging^ formal internships or academic preparation ; 

'<£ for health careers (3 cases). 

. ; • . (e) Creation of multifaceted "Learning Resource 0 Centers! 1 combining * • 
library, instructional media , computer-assisted instruction, tutoring, 
and self -instruction for use by all faculty and students as a resource 
(hot as a rigid program in. itself) (3 cases). 

.Thesr^ Activities were initiated as externally assisted entities between ^ 
1972 and 1980 with: a median developmental life of 5 y^ars (also the mode); two 
Activities were funded through the 1982-83 academic year . As "a group they 
enjoyed much less nori-Title III outside support, in dollars and number of 
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agencies (2 Federal grants, 3 foundations) than did the group of 22 Activities 
directed to new or strengthened specific programs/majors . The institutions 
included 2-year and 4-year levels, public and private schools; one-third were 
historically black institutions, public and private. 

Among the 16 Activities, 7~w 5 neutral, and 4 weak or 

of minimal accomplishment. There" was at least one strong Activity in each of 
the 5 program types under review. Half of the Activities were rated as had 
be6n the overall programs at their institutions; the other 8 were equally 
split among those that moved up or down one rating as compared with overall 
program ratings. 

The remainder of this section discusses development paths from origins to 
outcomes for these instructional enhancement Activities , with necessary com- 
pression across the five types identified, 
a. Activity Origins \ . - 

The ultimate goal in virtually all cases was to improve ^oppor- 
tunities for students (in terms of learning, careers, placements) by altering 
instructional approaches or standards and increasing available options for 
mastering their, courses of study. (One is reminded that in a very real sense 
this notion of "assistance" and "resources 11 was legitimized in higher educa- 
tion when Harvard University instituted its reading and study skills center in 
the- late 1940 f s.) This goal was expressed variously as a need to determine 
course and program inputs in terms of basic skills and also outcomes in 
"marketable terms," to learn how to individualize, and to establish more 
systematic and objective modes of instruction and evaluation. 

this goal in turn was frequently related to seeing the need* for the 
faculty's direct role in improving instructional practices (as opposed to 
general plans or edicts) as well as for actual curricular changes. Thus the 
underlying motive in some casds was to spark faculty morale, change faculty 
attitudes and assiunptio^s about their own areas arid about total institutional 
"program ,Nand thereby to revitalize the curriculum as well as modernize instruc- 
tional methodology;.^ ~ . ■ 

Thus,^by definition in student, faculty, and program terms, --these Activi-. 
ties were institution-wide in intent; they were the outcomes of perceiving 
broad needs and purposes which aimed at "improving" the situation, the ambience 
morale 7 and program utility. Several precursors or spurs to action helped the 
institutions move in these particular, directions with targeted > " 
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external assistance. In 3 cases prior small-scale efforts had stimulated a 
©pre careful look; in 4 cases there was a perceived need for technical program 
accreditations, a strong nudge from a regional accrediting agency, or an 
upcoming review; in 3 cases there had been formal reviews of mission and-an y 
agenda for merging liberal education with career directions. There were also 
several student-related observations such as an enrollment decline, difficulty 
with a core curriculum 1 s requirements, and a high level of early but "wrong" 
selections of majors and subsequent changes. These aspects of genesis were 
not unlike those for some of the new programs** and program upgrades, but in the 
present group of Activities the "solution 11 was seen in terms of broad insti- 
tutional efforts at change as opposed to individual programs or majors. 

In m spite of institution-wide broad goals , presidents were credited in 
only one-fourth of the cases with having initiated or consistently pushed and 
monitored the given Activities . In another 4 cases faculty members apparently 
both initiated and prodded (in the absence of strong administrative leadership 
.although there was quiet support) , while in the remainder deans, chairs, and 
other mid-level personnel provided initial impetus and leadership as well as 
follow through. ' * 

\ b . Activity Objectives 

\ x Specific objectives were inherent in the broad goals and back- 
ground discussed above . They fell into the same three focuses— students , 
faculty, and program— with a clear emphasis on instrumental functions as 
opposed to ultimate outcomes. In 4 Activities one stated objective was to 
increase retention; >in 2 cases to retain accreditation; otherwise objectives 
were stated at 1 the Activity level itself as follows, across all five Activity * 
types: , *■ \ . . 

° To identify specif^ cot^ courses and 

total program; tp^rel^te competencies to career options ; to provide 
Vmore hel^V r . to nontraditional students .^v- .. 

° To develop individuali2ea\and objectives-based program content j 
\ r modules, and options; to improve or create procedures for measure- 

\, ment and evaluation; to expand or strengthen selected programs or 
broad general education; to centralize all instructional resources . 

° To raise faculty consciousness and develop grassroots attitudes 
about instructional options, use ofVtechnology , teaching/learning; 
to actually change instructional practice ; to upgrade faculty cre- 
dentials; and— an unusual objective with important implications— to 
train trainers and resource persons f or^continuation; of le^ .ership 
_ functions. 



Objectives did not vary significantly by rating group, except that 
neutral and weak Activities tended toff have fewer specific objectives . Two 
Activities (one neutral, one weak) illustrate an important qualitative differ- 
ence"," 7 "However , in restricting "their - purposes to the student level (attaining 
competencies or career awareness) apparently without attempting also to change 
the program and faculty aspects of the overall program mix except incidentally. 
* c. Chief Strategies 

? Strategies generally operationalized the objectives in standard 
and predictable, ways. These included: use of academic and industry-related 
consultants; creation of labs and media centers; purchase of media and CAI 
equipment; development and administration of tests and measures; provision of 
tutoring and some related counseling; committee assignments and other measures 
of involving many faculty; visits to other campuses or resources; focusing on 
selected ptogram areas as a primer; development of guidebooks for change; 
training and use of tutors; day/evening availability of resources to students 
and faculty; and contact with employers regarding placements and internships. 

Faculty development >as a key strategy ii all 5 Activity types and in 
many of the discrete Activities, since logic called for a strong faculty- 
development interface in order to accomplish the broad goals in instructional 
enhancement: In this sense, strategies' included: all-faculty campus work- 
shops , * "return-to-industry" opportunities for technical faculties , released 
time for development work on materials and tests, demonstrations of new media 
and technologies, and in a few cases pff^wapuj study semesters. 

Faculty development in this "facility minigrants" was considerably more * 
focused, however, with a clear emphasis on given products at the end of the 
grant period as opposed to a more general exposure to issues' and processes. 
The two minigrant Activities rated as\ effective 5 (one at a private 4-year 
schoql, the other at a public 2-year college) shared a number of character- * 
i sties that would appear to define a good overall plan . Strategies included : 
indiyidual and small group grants (for' a semester, a summer j or 60-percent 
^•^^ on juried approval of a proposal that .followed a speci- 

fied outline and resulted in a contract ;1 sufficient funds for accomplishment 
? f > which usually embraced instructional methods and materials in a 

course or department, creation of a new course, textbooks or lab guides, A- V 
presentations, or', culture exhibits; reliance on a fbrmaL c^ 

that varied departments were represented, eaph year ;* and ^ in one; case ■ required 
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weekly seminars 'for faculty working at thf; same time regardless of varied 
disciplines and products. • A critical chief "feature was a mechanism (strong 
leader or committee) for providing direction and supervision v as well as tech- 
nical assistance in accomplishing the products. A final principal feature — in 
all examples, regardless of rating-- was encouragement of individuality and 
independence within a given discipline or technical area and thus a further 
.boost for professionalism.. c 
/ d v Problems and Challenges 

This group* of .16 Activites reportedly had remarkably little in 
the way of difficulties and challenges. The single greatest challenge 
(reported in one form or another in three-fourths of the institutions) was 
"faculty resistance" at the outset, continuing in only two Activities up to 
the present. Faculty resistance is usually defined as apathy ^ turf ism, and/or 
cpncern over spoonfeeding students or diluting the curriculum. -The Activities 
working for competency-based curricula seemed to draw the greatest amount of 
resistance, while the Activities centered on faculty minigrants reportedly 
drew none. (So many faculty were given grants, and morale and professionalism 
were obvious goals, that resistance was minimal or nonexistent in minigrant 
Activities.) 

In two cases, the faculty-related problem was a bit different: faculty 
turnover (thus diluting Activity potential J in one institution , atfd a tradi- 
tional friction betwe^n^cademic and technical subf acuities in 'the other. 

e. Activity Outcomes and Consequences " c 

"v v This group of Activities yielded virtually no outcomes os 

consequences of an ultimate sort at least in ways that could be clearly doW- 
mented by the institution. At 4 institutions some tentative claims were mSJle 
that the given effective Activities had contributed to (not clearly resulted 
in) improved enrollment and reduced attrition. These 4 efforts may reasonably 
have contributed because they are so universal and program-related in their 
institutions : a remarkably active and integrative learning center, a faculty 
minigrant program that enhanced career offerings, a comprehensive competency- 
based approach that n^ has competencies for hundreds of .courses listed in the; 
catalog, and. an internship service embracing many majors and structured to 
include overseas study. At the latter institution both positive and negative 
impacts were reported in terms of direct income; some concern with loss of 
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tuition- from the increasing number of students studying abroad was counter- 
balanced by tuition increases from enrollments in the international studies 
curriculum on campus. " ^ * 

Other outcomes represented general strengthening of the academic/technical 
program and learning opportunities, positive changes in faculty and student, 
morale, and "personal" benefits to a large number of individual faculty - 
members- The latter refers to the fact that many individuals earned personal 
respect, had opportunity to develop ^professionally in their disciplines , 
expanded their horizons particularly in instructional methodology, and other- 
wise came out as better instructors with improved competence. In like vein, 
many of the reported outcomes in these types of Activities > Wer^felt at the 
course or department level, rather than in institutional terms directly, where 
it; was assumed and hoped that individual and department gains would eventually 
rub off to the benefit of the institution of the whole. In the two strong 
faculty minigrant Activities, for example, 6ver 80 percent of the beneficiaries < 
remain on campus to practice their new skills and preach quietly to their 
colleagues. 

Table VI I. 4 reports a wide range of outcomes and consequences (beyond 
those above) for the institution as a whole, in terms of the three rating 
subgroups. All 5 Activity types are included in this combined format. Since 
the objectives were aimed at institution status and program, all outcomes are 
inferred to be institution- related although some of course redound to the 
benefit of individual Activities as the source. Similarly, no distinction is 
made between actual an3 potential outcomes, since for this group of Activities 
they, are much the same: - what-has already occutred continues \to^do so and 
likely will continue to be of benefit as. Activity residuals stay in effect or 
use. • " " \ s 

Half the Activities resulted in products for immediate and/br later use, 
^s noted in Table VII. 4. Respondents in several locations were adamant in 
their assertions th^t herein lay the real and lasting value of these Activi- 
ties: guidebooks , workbooks /^^^ manuals , and a wide array of instructional 
materials ; textbooks written by faculty; A-V and other media products ; new or 
reorganized syllabi; sequenced statements of course and p r ogr am ob j e ct ives ; 
instructional modules (and; in° 3 cases, new courses); and CAI programs and 
guides . In addition, sew reported spinoffs of their efforts i 

either as continuations of Activity components or as ideas picked up* by others ^ 
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• Table VII. 4 / 

Posit i ve Ac t ivi ty Out come s / Consequences * a t the < 

Institution Level , by Subgrpup 

1 * 'INSTRUCTIONAL ENHANCEMENTS w • * 



Original Activity Ratings- 
Strong Neutra 1* Wea k 
N=7 N=5 N*4 



Faculty attitudes on learning: .dialog with ^ " . 

students; etc. \\ ;5'. : • .; / ■ , : v ~ : ; s i .' , 

Faculty morale; respect; professionalism; 'i »' i'-^ * - 

'C-.;coii^etence^ ; u . • y;}:---"- • 4 ' i -Sil 

Faculty interaction, cross-fertilization v V I 2-. 



Student morale satisfaction, career awareness^' ^ ^ "/v. oSWM'---- - 

knowledge of objectives ■.'' .•■■'■ ■''■'A r--;::,*: ^.3:^''^;^' : ^ i ■■■■: 

All students now tested systematically 2 • ^ ; 2 

Big gains in medico-dental school placements . /-^ -rl ^ : 

Big gains in % passing state nursing boards 1 

Centers or -Services in place, functioning, . ' ^ 

available , and being used extensively lr 2 2 1 

Improved learning labs, basib skills, materials 4 .2 2 
Meanirigful change in broad use of instructional^ 

-technblojgy and options; instructional design * 4 7 1 



Congruence of progr^/acro^ different faculty ' * ■■'■■■l^ : :: :r 0\ 

and locations of the institution 1 ^ 

Faculty trainers now trained and available 2 1 

Faculty/staff involvement in planning 

(e^en budgeting) r - $ 5 2 1 

Institutional - climate, ambiencfi^ vitality 5 v 2 

Reaffirmation of accreditation 11 
Donations of equipment and fQUR^§tign grants 

have bees rttiMetiiT P| % m 2 2 < * 

Genie ra 1 impf oveineat 6f prdgraffl quality ; bireadth 6 1 1 



New requirements for GeineraL Ed; objectives; 

sequence; reorganized , , l 

:1^2 specif ic programs stronger now"; (used as ' / " ^ ^ v / 

pilots, primers for the - Activity) , ' * .1 1 

Capabilities (pla°nningV making changes]) now 

developed and available " - ' '2* - ' *> 1 J 



*|Drrect Spinoffs now in place or evident 4 , 2 

* Products in use, available, Integra ted ' ( 
into fabric of broad program 5 , • a3 



* See text for examples 



including: creation of an Academic Support Division; special program for V 
re-entry, students; a ; $20 , 000 budget item for faculty development ^ptfier . 
faculty how trying "out instructional methodology; a new interdisciplinary 
major; several, facuUy l\eneficia*ies" developing 'instructional; msit&rials. on 
their own time; and faculty on sabbatical^ in fall 1982 specif ically^to gain # 
instructional design co^eterice (at institu^ 

^ It: 1S obvious from Table, Vlt; 4 that ^stroag and neutral i^tivit 
realizedf these products and, spinoffs" (as well as other outcomes) t#i a «far 
greater degree than weak Activities . However / particular ^outqpmes repor£e^ by 
weak Activities were 'of special' importance in . their situation % inc l'uding . 
reaffirmation of accreditation attribute d\ ( in • part) to the v instruct iqn&i 
Activity , the current testing of. all student s, and one case whet-e performance 
of nursing students increased dramatically. » 

These institutions as a group (excluding three with Activities- jucig^d I 
|e^ec^a^^ of these stopped operation when external funding 

ceased) have a reasonable chance of continuing to benefit from the sorts of 
outcomes discussed above. ; Among the 13 Activities with this prospect , *1 
continued to be 

including accreditation; 7 Activities had been formally subs 
institutional budget as of the 1982-3^ academic year, in only tw#>: instances 
>^ith a notable reduction in effort; and in 5 cases ^he butcbmes for ^4ents y 

residues for several years. Change in instructional pr%dtice--at least as 
reflected by :the Activities chosen for review— appejrs to have much appeal. yLn * 
developing institutions and to have much potential for affecting the overall 
milieu during development and later. For example, three institutions found 
(or.* originally intended) that their instructional-enhancement Activities . 
became a focal point- for program^ mission, and promotion;, in three others the 
same dynamic operated to a lesser but still notable extent. These focuses r \ 
were .express institution-wide cbmpetehcy-based approaches , mini- 

grants -with an instructional emphasis, and learning resource centers. 
fS§p ^ 5; -Studen 



The three*' program-Activity types discussed thus fiir (new programs/ 
majors > upgraded programs/majors, <*nd improvements in overall instructional 
taDoroacn) - snare a- concprn uii-h i-pHno tho naHim ^nfflnf ^i ™ ~r 



approach) share a concern with altering €he nature, content, and delivery of 




attitudes, skills ., and -actions may be^ enhanced as^ they« interface With the 
program. _ r The^25 student support - Activities embrace two- s 
V several classes in each. ?In that *£he field/ study included all classe s^JListe4- 



b e low;; a f a irly comp r ehens ive * re view oT rr,r s tudent support services" was possible. 
. I ; Category 1*^ , academic skills j freshman 

^ studies) (8 cases) ' 

° Basic Skills for Freshmen \\ \ > ■ 

\ \ ° Basic Skills *|r first 2 years j ' 

° Basic Skills, belated to General Education Requirements \\. 
Category, 2 . Student Services (17 cases) . / ^ • - 
• ? . ^Comprehensive ; Counseling ':- 
: ? Career Services £ Placement 
' :* '- : -y- '■' : -':-'-''^' : :'--^ y - R e tention Program (Specialized) ; 



° Sp e c ia 1 As si s ta nee for Native Americans 
Academic Advising 



Ttie listing abo^ reflects^; the major focuses and thrusts of individual funded 
Activities . However , there is considerable overlap in purpose and procedure 
among! theae- support service efforts . For example , Jjasic skills Activities 
sometimes aim at retention and frequently include general counseling ; compre- 
hensive counseling/ even wherey directed only to freshmen, often includes a 
.career, component;, various Activities of ferCsome level of a cad emi c a dyi sing .' 



and/or provide tutoEing; and Various • student services Activities have an 
integral ; concern with basic skills, that , is^ more than a referral function . 
r ! ; t These' Act i^ tie (or fi^st obtained external assistance) 

between 1972 and 1981 , and sustained /a median developmental span of 5.5 years ; 
10 of -the 25 Activities were, funded through the 82-83 ! academic year . Except . 
for one UN6F grant an4 one targeted state appropriation, these efforts were 
not supported, by other than^ Title III awards . The institutions included 2- 
and 4-year levels, public and private ; half were historically black institu- 
tions, both pub lie and private. V , ^ 

In all , 12 Activities were rated effective (mostly in the student servipes 
^category), 9 were judged' neutral , and 4 were rated as weak-ineffective . Half 
^the^Activities; lyere rated as had been their institutions' overall programs ; ^ 
>all but two of the remainder moved up a rating level compared with 



overall program rating Xtha^is T Q f ~~ 

—-ireTitTal -program to strong-Activity). 

? a. Activity Origins and Objectives 

5 , The underlying goal in these Activities was twofold: to meet 

student needs (presumed b r demonstrated) of an academi c , persona 1 , and/o r . 
careerrplacement sort , and thereby to aid in the retention of students for 
completion of the 2-year ox 4-year program. The action was to be on students, 

' .not on the program of offerings. "!. - / 

This broad goal was intimately related to a perception of a sizeable 
proportion of students (most ly incoming ) as academicallv_underprepared T first 
generation collegie-going, inexperienced, and unclear as to life or career 

llf-goals^ susceptible to dropping out in the first 

/ semester or ? first year and thus prime targets for assistance in generaT adjust- " 
ment, acculturation, basic academic skills, and selection of appropriate 
academic/technical majors. Indeed, participation in such assistanc^ was of ten ' 
^required^-ih basic skills and various support services Activities-- ^or all 
frestoen^ for low-scoring subgroups, or^for students in particular academic 
courses or prbgrams.. Making participation mandatory was a chief strategy in 
these cases , but even more important, it reflected a fundamental concern for 
adjustment and retention based on years of experience (principally with freshmen) . 

. . As wuh instru^ n tered— 1 — 

efforts were institution-wide in intent in virtually all instances (though not' j 
guaranteeing awareness, ^acceptance, for utilization on the part of the faculty). : 

IP Several earlier ycirciimstances or pressures contributed to some level of concern ■ 

at the ins titutipn level, most frequently attrition data , formal recognition - 
; of low- level basic academic skills, -and awareness of a void in support services 
or a deleterious lack of coordination of whatever did exist,; Students unknow- 
ingly generated, interest and action by pressing existing services for more 
assistance (which led to basic skills courses or programs In a few cases) or 
by dropping out. and* leaving signs that they had been left to drift, unserved. : 
(In one notable case, a whole administrative team responded to a memo detailing 
an exit interview with a student who had been "ignored .by the system 11 — and 
that sad ""report" became" thcT linchpin in a "long range plan to provide services ~ -~ 
in general and academic advising in particular.) Two presidents--among others-- 
felt that "something was wrong iq the academic arena" and promoted the emergence 



pojFTjroad services which attempted to enroll faculty in the .retention fight. 

In other locations there was dissatisfaction with the "soft" ^voluntary approach 

to these needs ("That 1 s the jicing without the cake underneath") as opposed to° 

^required participation in a structured program; an awareness that older students 

returning to two-year colleges needed special attention; and a ; sense of mission 

in responding to the array of needs presented by Native American students. 

As a result of such forces, many institutions ultimately created mechanisms 

for "monitoring the academic trail 1 . 1 of students in general, not just high-risk 

sti^ents^ spur to decisions that ledj to structured : : 

f reshman orientation, required basic skills courses, coordinated approaches to 

academic counseling , collection of performance data, and creation of centers 

in which related services could be offered. : K :':■■■:■:■] 

"„ : . :, : -i' . : • . ; . . • . •. /■^'■:-"r ■" \%y- ' ■ ■ 

- Ob the sort-s-of 



action taken and sometimes are specific as to degree of improvement or amount 
of intervention, but may be summarized &s: | 
improving;" retention (especially of freshmen) :;:'.[ 
providing coordinated academic and counseling services > 
assisting in personal-social-career adjustment 



o 

;. O:. 
o 
o 



altering faculty attitudes and involving them in the I retention 
"effort V - f i-r<* 'V* . •■Vr:.:"''' 



o 

• o; 

6. 
O 
O 

o 

;0 ■ 



improving basic skills performance 

relating basic skills instruction to general education courses ,/ 
serving populations "new 11 to the institution \ 
tracking academic/technical performance through the college years 

maintaining an aspect of institutional mission '\ 

• ■ •' \ \ * - - • - ■ ■ c ■ 

modernizing instructional techniques ^ .-. „ \ 

decreasing number of "discipline" and crisis situations \ ; 

Such objectives generally relate to students as consumers and of course as a 

necessary ingredient of institutional survival. These objectives also reveal 

an institution-wide concern for retention j the well-being of students , and the 

necessary involvement of the faculty. There were no notable distinctions in 

origins and objectives among effective, neutral, and weak Activities .1 However, 

there was a ^tendency for the stronger Activities to be conceived in broader 

(and/or more realistic) terms from the outset. Two of the weak Activities, 

for example, stated objectives as "to reduce freshman attrition by 25% in the 
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first ; (program) year," and H to improve basic reading skills by 3 grade levels 
iii one (intensive) semester. ?l " 
b. Chief Strategies 

~ : Even though ttere were several different classes of Activities , they 
^-..carried, put a number of similar strategies in approaching their quite common 
^ a JP r objective almost universally appropriate to 

accomplishment of objectives, except where unrealistically high levels of 
outcome had been specified. For example , almost half the Activities conducted 
specific training for faculty and staff (and peer counselors or tutors) 
directly involved .in delivery of services ; and a similar number engineered 
semester or yearlong freshman orientation programs (most of them require^ and 
some with credit) that encompassed testing, counseling, career awareness, 

^academic advising-^ accul tarat^<>n^--minagity- coaler as— re terrai-se rvrce— f oHow-- 
• v; u P > tutoring , dorm life«--and in some cases financial aid, advocacy, or special 
provisions for older adults, commuters, or foreign students. Where there were 

;v not suqh formal structures as orientation programs , basic skills - courses, or 

; H Centers,V pne> way or another the strong and neutral Activities made this wide 
range of options available, whereas the weak ones were more parochial. 

In rea lity the chief strategy was to^ provide an array of ' services and to . 

I hire and/or train providers . There were some differences , of course. Among 
.the basic skills programs credit was not always., given, individual lab options 
were only sometimes available, and in a f ew cases the^s kills were worked on in 
isolation from regular courses or general education requirements thus severely, 
limiting application or retention of skills in the 1 a r ge r c o 1 lege; context. 
Among the student services Activities freshmen were sometimes mothered over - 

v for a semester and then "forgotten," where elsewhere formal tracking (and 
staff responsibility for same) were built in up to the junior year or longer; 
some programs were ] served strictly by staff, in contrast to those that 
u t i 1 i ze d staff, fa cu 1 ty , and/or peers in a formal way. And a few Activities 
included a s e r ies o f s tudent semina rs or: wo r kshop s (persona 1 development , 
study skills, etc. ) as a formal part of the offering. 

A number of strategies were unique or almost so in this sample of Activi- 
ties. Instxtutipns engaged in special approaches suited to their situations ^ 
and these should be enumerated because they reveal good planning or the 
presence of a broad view of what may be required in order to stem an attrition 

vi.73 " : • m^WiMWSm 



J^- syndrome or accomplish various intermediary objectives, v Among such strategies 
were: ^^i:::;-^^?/;^^ : ' '• "r:^/^^;^;;:^.; ••■ ^ • •,; /. ■ 

i ° a sophisticated computerized data bank on student intake seores, 

first semester grades j and other data—available to staff through 
//terminals,: in- their 'owii\fac^ 

- ° = notarizing two couniselors so. that they could properly handle finanr 
cial aid transactions and other special needs 

establishing and staffing a career center on each of 3 campuses 

° applying a "mentor model 11 in which an older peer and a faculty 
member haicl yearlong comprehensive responsibility for a small group 
'of freshmen - . • 

° development of a systematic early-warning system of midsemester 
! grades and .othex^data (against some entrenrhpH nppnsition to change) 



° creation of a minor in Indian Studies as a means of integrating 
Native M Native Americans) into the. college 

program and consciousness 

^■v"-;- • " : - \ ' ' . ■ ' • • : . \ : ' 

° administration of a "leaver's questionnaire" to dropouts over a 
4-year period in addition to occasional exit interviews 

° training highly-select faculty volunteers for serious committed j " 
long-term work in academic advising ^(with no Are leased time) 

° creation^ o 

tions that undertook a specific "retention Activity") 

' ' -\ - ' I ' ? 

° hiring (for the first time) professionally-trained counselors, 
psychologists, and career-placement personnel \ 

; ; .,• 1 . 

' " ° sximmerlong frestunan orien registration 

(with special value of creating peer group/personal relationships) 

° inclusion of science and speech among "basic skills" offerings 

There were no special distinctions among the strong, neutral, and weak 
Activities in the strategies employed. What seemed most to distinguish strong 
from weak were qualitative differences in the execution of the strategies 
undertaken, such as the apparent, leadership, energy, and degree of commitment 
on the one hand and efficient coordination of services on the other. Such h 
coordination typically included planned interface with other functions or 
Activities that worked toward the same basic retention goal or that could 
assist the subject Activity in its purposes . % 

ISSv- ; - ;:: s^r^-^^y^i ^ ; ^llSigil nil ins i!®JvSu 
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c. Activity Outcomes: Actual and Potential 

Outcomes and consequences related to institutional condition 
; : were very difficult to demonstrate for these student support Activities, 
principally because (1) only 5 of the 25 had data on retention, enrollment, 
/basic skills performance, or general program performance that could be 
reviewed in detail, and (2) in virtually all cases, including those 5, there 
were several other concurrent features of the broad program whose effects 
likely impacted on retention and performance, making it essentially impossible 
to attribute any such outcomes to the subject Activities alone. 

Institution personnel at one or another level either claimed or strongly 
suggested the possibility of positive retention, enrollment, and/or perform- 
ance effects for 19 Activities; the other 6 (1 strong, 2 neutral, and 3 weak 
^^trttvlties di d ^tr^refer to such outcomes ^ r SUcii indication r 6I^x^act~was^^~ 
typically sustained by testimony as to impressions, a prediction that data to 
t> e kept in future would substantiate past/current gains, or reference to 
individual student "success stories." In one of the weak Activities, data 
were presented on basic skills performance where naive analytic procedure had 
made even pre -post gains impossible to interpret; essentially the same was 
true of 2-year and 4-year studies of retention data in a strong Activity, 
where patterns were skewed by inclusion of transfer students or cumulative 
figures from freshman to senior years which purported to show four successive™ 
freshman-year indices. In another strong Activity the record showed a 90 
percent gain in Native American enrollment, certainly a fact, but just as 
likely the result of a non-Title III recruitment effort as of the subject 
.array of support seryices (which would imply retention success as a factor in 
v r total enrollment). In two other Activities rated effective, data were avail- 
able on overall 3-year reductions in academic dismissals/probations,, but each 
institution also had several related ongoing services that likely contributed 
In this subgroup, it is more characteristic of strong Activities than 
\ neutral or weak to keep records and data that may attest to impact on major 
needs such .as retention. However , these same Activities are in institutions 
that clearly tend to promote several concurrent attacks (direct or indirect) 
on attrition--and to have those efforts interact— thus decreasing .the possi- 
bility of demonstrating that a given Activity had signal success. This same • 
factor applies, perhaps less forcefully, to those few cases where records have 
been kept showing relative reductions in numbers of discipline reports and 
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requests to change a major , or increases in number of cross referrals and 
follow-ups or number on the honor roll. These certainly are commendable 
outcomes of "total" efforts, but difficult to attribute to a single type of 
intervention., 

reveal much in the way of Activity outcomes . , We must 
look elsewhere; even in the contrast Jo f strong and weak Activities. , The 
reports suggest certain maj or types of effects that both describe the benefits 
derived and distinguish -subgroups of Activities, although these are all in 
terms of direct or indirect institution judgments about the perceived value of 
the Activities. These effects relate to students, faculty, program, image and 
mission, recruitment^ residues, and potential for spinoffs or further bene- 
f its-- with emphasis on studeiit, faculty , and program. ' V 

Strong 4 and iieufer neutral 
programs generally having fewer but also showing notably less potential for 
continuation or extension of useful benefits as a result of "gains" thus far . 
The weak Activities , by definition, reported few if any positive effects and 
only one example of a useful residue (where a discontinued academic advising 
Activity left behind an efficient , computerized multi-site registration : 
process with faculty "really" available to confer with students over pre- 
printed individual jplanning sheets). The four weak Activities had two addi- 
tional main features in common: (1) reporting in essence a very gene ra I chief 
impact as "a program in place'S-or that it used to be --and thus "students are 
being served, V and (2) revealing several interlocking process factors that 
apparently spelled virtual defeat (inability to interface with other campus 
services ^disorganized Activity administration, failure to carry out essential 
strategies or pursuing implausibie strategies for meeting objectives, and 
clearcut lack of support dr appreciation of intent on the part of top adminis- 
tration)'. . \ 

Positive (and negative) effects \ reported by strong and neutral Activities* 
are outlined in Table VII. 5. The most common qualitative and process outcomes 
are noted in the upper portion; for faculty, students, and general program 
respectively, with addition of negative consequence noted. They should not be 
interpreted as comprehensive (or reflective of all Activities for that matter) ; 
for example, in some cases "improved faculty attitude" apparently means 
improved from a past point zero to a better level, or refers toV a majority of 
faculty, not all . Similarly, gains in student morale, career choices, place- 
ment, and so on, reflect a general sense of improvement and positive change. , 



v./;: ' • , :;;-:; v .;Table VII.5 

Positive and Negative Outcomes and Consequences 
for Strong and Neutral Student Support Activities 



Common Outcomes and Consequences 



t Improved faculty and staff morale 
+ Faculty attitudes re student populations and appreciation of their needs for 

support ; sense of responsibility^ for retention " 
+ Faculty <an<i s^ attitudes jtoward minorities and -the i*. cultures 
+ Faculty and s t a f f pro f e s s i 6na 1 d eye 1 opment ; & g ro w th * 



;£ Improyed academic advising and: satisfaction with same 
+ Provision of academic, personal^ career services to large numbers 
+ Improved and enlarged student- faculty communication (as people) 
+ Student morale, socialization, sense of success, adjustment 
*^e^: efforts 



^ Team efforts In st of majors , careers 

+ Il^rovearper requirements of first 2 years 

+ More (and better) referrals and follow ups 

+ Students select majors -with fewer changes (also career focuses) . • ~ 
t More students in internships and of f-c^^ opportunities 
+ More (and better) placements 



Strengthening and affirmation^ (historic or new) 

+ Enhancing general campus atmosphere 
+ Enhanced institution image in surrounding area 



I Fa 5^1ty jealousy^ funds 
-Student resentment of being required to join formal groups or courses 
-Conflict oyer academic advising and student selection of majors (who should 
advise; concern with traditional majors) 



Common or Unique Byproducts and Residues 



t Cr ^ ation 9^ or basic skills program; reorganization 

+ Establishment of a^om^ or assessment center 

+ Full data and records system on all students - 

+ Computerized alumni listing and tracking (for several useful applications ) 
f Development of a learning resource center 

+ Formal staff development workshbps/seininars on student populations , 

learning styles, instructional method, career options 
+ Application; of services to adults and nontraditibnal students 
+ Additional departments offer and/or require internships 
+ Creation of an algebra course 

£ Reinsta^ent^Qf^writiiig proficiency J exam^ations . ; 

^libraries [of instructional, co^ . 
+ Extension; of support and individualization, from tiar minority population - 

to entire student body (concept and actual opportunities) 
+ Creation of , a minor in Indian Studies . ' : ;: • :.; : V•^•' 

+ Community use of new facilities or programs 

+ Standard concept of f reshnien in peer or clus ter groups (a given) 
+ Use of. contacts in recruitment & placement 

+ Certain 2-year programs now require a "career awareness 11 course ' 
+ Standard procedures for placement' 




tine broad attitude of significance (not indicated in Table VIII. 5) was 
directly expressed in two institutions and implied elsewhere: if nothing 
else, -the Activity "keeps the attrition question visible 11 and by extension 
this perception has led in some cases to a new attention to populations such 
as adult students t nontraditionais . .minorities , and foreign students. • 

The lower portion of Table VII, 5_ lists unique byproducts that now exist 
as permanent parts of the institution, aspects of continuing operational 
Activities or residues that are valued and useful; The first six are perhaps 
the most important products since they are "structures" now in place. These 
six entries represent a total of over 15 instances where something new has 
bjsjm^dde^ what it does as 

well as for its potential; Other byproducts are of course also valued and 
were so reported. • **. • 

E . • A Summary Examination of Factors Related to Success of Developmental 
Activities 

Although the Activities reviewed are diverge, there appear some common 
aspects that are associated with their success as developmental effort . These 
•include: : ', ■ V . ' ' 

•;:--.> The origin of the successful developmental activity predates *the 
period of its specification in the application for assistance, 
frequently by a number of years .It seems clear that those insti- 
tutions that use thie specified allowable 'activities as a shopping 
Xist, or that have a particular activity imposed on them, are less 
likely to experience success than where the need has been recog- 
nized, the idea has stood the test of time, and some deliberate 
. , preparation has been made. 
— The successful developmental activity tends to be one to which the 
president of the institution is committed* Faculty and staff entre- 
/ preneutship is important , but was seldom Suf f icient unless the 

^ president had first been sold (with the possible: exception of the ♦ 

program category of Activity devoted to improvement of the instruc- 
tional enterprise) . The activity is one that expresses a developmental 
priority for the president, and that is likely to have associated 
broader* positive conSequ'ences that he or* she can specify as well as 
• : v v specif ic impacts that are of - concern; to the activity operator. 



reiacionsnip i to the mission of the institution; aiid a fit within a 
long-range plan. It may extend, augment, or enhance the mission as 
well as explicate it , but it seldom represents a wholesale diversion 
or special venture or fishing expedition. \ 
The objectives of 

timesc to the point of conservatism. This factor may signal reasonable 
insight into the nature of the ^ 

an attainable ; standard for later judgments toward retention or • 
abandonment. : V.; < r . j- "; -\ - - : .-y ; -' ; '::' ; ;^;^;;i'-':^-' 5 

The development costs are known and are budfietgd; necessary supple- 
ments are found or provid'ed The time table for development is 
known, is realistic, and is ma ; 'There are built-in cost-accounting 
procedures , and budgetary controls are exercised; ■ ^' 

There is a prior-to-development assumpti^^ that 
it will pick up or arrange for costs of operation; internal and 
external non-Title III sources of support are anticipated and are 
largely predetermined. Further, there is generally a contingency 
plan, at least in the mind of the president or other administrative 
° 5 fi cial te s Poms ib l e ; tor a ysumptton^o f all or part of the activity 
components , should n funding be interrupted. . 

Responsibility for development is vested in a competent individual * 
who reports, in the developmental phase, to the official who_will 
ha^e later 'overall* responsibility for the operational phase . Never- 
theless, the president keeps informed on the progress of the activity. 
Outsider assistance; when required, is obtained from a reputable 
source without a profit or continuing relationship motive . Sue ces s - 
f ul develc^nental activity operators are aware of success and failure 
experiences ^elsewhere. V 

There is a strict Adherence to the rules and regulations governing V 
the grant by a U involved parties : the activity operator , the 
Title III coordinator, the chief fiscal officer, and the president. 
This held eveg when, there were "good" reasons fo* stretching a point 
or deviating, and without regard for the "reasonableness" of the 
requirements: Th^n^stitution builds in the internal monitoring 
systems necessary, and maintains them strrupouslyl 



There is an honest acceptaiice of the intent of Title ill that Federal 



^funds-support the development of capability for sustaining the insti- 
tution outside of Federal /support through Title IIJ % and an aggressive 



and serious attempt to deploy the activity toward this purpose. 
This appeared to hold/ ii^ successful institutions , even where there 
wasy ; in addition, an /active lobby against the^graduatiop notion and 



sustai 



for continuing support ^rom Title III 
'HSF. 




as t&e " 



poor institution 1 ^ 



1 
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_______ PART FOUR: SPECIAL ISSUES AND IMPLICATIONS 

'\ V . '• ■ . . _ ; ■ ; ■'■ . ' ' ' r y Chapter VIII 'X J ' : -?'.' ;;. .'■ , ' 

Contribution of Title III and Other External - 
Support to Institutional Development 

\ \V^ S ) ^ of the implications of the 

findings ^ the three domains , of^particular relevance for J 

Ill-relevant) characteristics of the positively developing (or 
"strong' 1 ) | institutions are discussed, in such tern 
of readiness for development (and factors contributing thereto) , and 
characteristic response to program requirements and regulations. 
?^ a ^ Title III 

program policy, developmenj;, and operations are considered, with 
special] a to current program intent; use of consortia j 

assisting agencies, external eyaluators, and consultants ; and pur- 
chase of equipment.- % . . - 

AT Introduction " * 

— noted in Chapter I , the essential quest in : this study * has been to ■ 
learn how developing institutions make »best use of external siypphrt . Tn 
pursuing this? purpose , we have up to this poiht outlined three essential kinds 

Title III program and other outside "soft money investments , V a profile of 
effectively developing institutions as units , and a revi ew o f disc re te exter- 
nally-funded Activities in terms of their contributions to institutional 
-health and viability. The purpose of this chapter is to bring all three kinds 
of information together with regard to the implications for the Title III 
.Program itself, in its business of awarding external funds for internal heeds 
in developing institutions . Although the implications for the Title III 
program are stressed, this synthesis is also directed to other providers of 
assistance— foundations , businesses v organizations , and Federal agencies other 
than the Department of Education Title III program. 

As also noted earlier, efforts at the "Activity" level are an appropriate 
medium for discussion since the Title III Program Cand othjer external resources 
typically support such definable units of developmental effort . And insti- 
tutions themselves apply this approach as they decide where to start, what to 
gave priority, to , and what to expect as outcomes as they search for ways to 



change arid improve their programs as well as their conditions. Institutions 
may-he thought of *as "large units 11 in comparison with Activities which are • 
almost always "small ; units" \directed to particular purposes Like the Title III 3 
Program, insti^ make use of, and operate with these smaller ^ ^ 

units, - And thus the under lyiSg"qufest ion "How does s the institution as a whole rv 
make best use* of externally-supported Activities?" must take into account the 
nature of these smaller units : 'as\ well as how they productively (or 'conversely 

* less effectively) interact. \ . " 

In a very real sense,; the activity and the. institution are each at the ; 

* service., of the other. Activities flourish and are significant in the context 
of oppprtunity and control provided^ by the institution.; and * institutions may . 
change program or improve condition as* particular Activities achieve important- 
facilitating; or ultimate outcomes . Thus , it is entirely possible for given 
Activities (or Activity types) to succeed or fail-^that isy to- contribute 
meaningfully to development or hot to--in institutions that themselves vary in 
the quality of their operations or their v stability ♦ 7 " 

The following section treats discrete activities in each of the three 
basic domains separately. Section C then looks at the development proposition ^ ; 
from^ another viewpoint rc"^ as a whole, or through their 

| collection ot developmental activities , react ^ emphases in the 

/ Title III program acd how' do those emphases and requirements enhance the /- 
utility add meaningf uLness of Activities in overall institutional development? 
A final section makes a brief, return visit tx> the three domain dimensions— -fiscal 
managements and program--tTiat xere initially postulated to subsume Title 111 
activity and to operate-in i functional* interrelationship useful for studying * 

and explaining institutional deyelopment--and examines implications for selected 

/ ••- - *\ ■ • 

Title III operational procedures. / • , \ 

. ' ■ \ :■ / \ -•, im: /'. . . •. . ' . - . :»:■; .: • . -/ • 

• Observations/and speculations in, this qhapter are ^drawn if rom* air the vi. 

* . •* • • / *' • » • 

institutions; and Activities reviewed. We again stress that *the Activities 
represent but /a fraction of externally funded Activities in the sample over 
.the past 5 or 6 years , and that the institutions are representative of -those • 
most heavily funded. Thus, although there are lessens to he learnTed^and <■ ^ 
applications to be suggested, it is not possible to generalize : this a analysis 



B - The functioning of Activities by Domain: Positive" and Negative Impacts 
1 ' y Administration and Management Needs and Impact of External Support 

There is probably no finding in this study that stands out so clearly 
as the centrality of the institution* s president to. institutional vitality and 
development. If generally appears to be the chief administrative officer who 
has turned the institution around, or who has permitted it to? languish by 
doing nothing or attending to the mountains of busy work that are always 
there; who has looked among competing needs and vested interests, .and^made 
decisions, some tough or hard; on the basis of the long-term ins titutionalj 
good, or who has tfbped the problem will resolve itself and go away; who has 
become personally- involved in the various ways to enhance revenue, or^who has 
left this largely to others; who instills enthusiasm and pride of accomplish- 
ment in faculty and staff, or who wonders what to do about lethargy and injpov- ' 
erishment of mind and spirit; who has vision with regard to consequences of 
his actions, or who finds "too many surprises; who is planful, and knows how to* 
set the planning activities in motion j or who never has time to plan because 
of the need to attend to crises. ■ • - £v ' "'- ; : >\ y-} 

Yet, the effective president seemed in no. case to be a creation or func- 
tion of externally supported. development activity, but a product either" of the 
situation— e.g. , the clarity of problems that plagued his predecessor and led 
, to his demise— or of the particular valued and leadership qualities and manage- 
ment skills he brought to the job. ^'^tH^ 
yh ? The nature of the developmental activities reviewed in the administration 
and management area— involving for the most part the generation of useful data 
on .functioning- and condition— suggests that the prime Title III program strategy 

is predicated on the- notion that timely awareness of relevant factual data is 
. , y . ' . ...» 

..what the president (and; his administrative support) needs" to know to produce 

"informed" decisions, establish priorities* etc., and thus become a more 

- effective administrator. Yet, where these developmental activities were 

working well, these functions were directed^mostly* to maintenance of the 

consumers in the system rather than to , prompt particular action by 7 the presi- 

dent ^(which, of course, may be as it should be) . Developmental monies serve. 

to modernize and expand data systems, and to expedite "reporting, ' ofr^Eb permit 

• something calleUfplanning variously to take place; yet, even where the soft- 

ware was installed and working well, it was too- frequently more a matter for 

; . the president of show and tell -than i^oT^fcnow an<Cact— even" in some of the most 
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effectively developingTinstitutibns The presidents ,. after all, predated in 
most/vcases the new systems; many had survived without them because of ^intui- 
tive talents arid broader perspectives , which continue to serve them . 
^T" This highlights a risk for the external development agent (such as Title 
III management or a foundation) : it is both easier and/ more appro 
'prescribe the elements needed arid hope they instruct: through their prpvisio^ 
than to dictate -the decision processes or to define good management ^ 
directly. The user of data needs first a personal interest in its potential ; 
he must ask the quests 

the external agent cannot prescribe specif ics with assured effectiveness. In f 
the input -p r o ce s s - con text -outpu t mode 1 , the context is a given, the desired 
output can be prescribed, the input can be highlighted, Abut ; the process must : 
be left to the processor . And , it was differences in administrative style and 
proces s^ that constantly^ 

tively developing status.' / \ 

• I'f these observations are essentially cor is the J;j 

key to - the main entrance, and it is difficult to xharige the lock from; the 
outside--with what are we left? One alternative would seem to -be to base 
award on the judgment that the recipient is already a winner , a .gardener who 
knows how to garderi, and has hid own soil; and only needs to be provided with 
the seed and fertilizer arid, of course;* prayers for rain which may or mayxnot 
come m a given* season. > , , ♦ : \ # : v * . \^ 

The perspectives are a; Jittle more positive if one looks a t the^lsolutions 
and works backward to determine wha£ problems 'were eased. Most of the insti- \ 
tutions , with the exception of the larger public colleges and universities, 
were lagging substantially 5 or '10 years ago in both employment of modern ' 
information systems or any application of long-range planning. The business 
manager who knew how to squeeze a budget, to assemble the most critical summary 
data by clerical methods,, -was a pricfel^s^s asset that many institutions had 
acquired. In the area of Title III sponsored information! systems , some insti- 
tutipns continue to f iounder after a decade of various effort, while others 
have moved' quickly and comfortably into the mechanization and extension of 
their records and internal reporting systems. This move was more frequently 
impacted on inter-staff functions— e. gy ^admissions da t a f lowing mo re smoo thly 
to 'the financial aid office. But Title III has involved new equipment and has 
provided some new (or retrained) staff / Although progress seems to have been 



more substantial in clean sweep and new approach circumstances than in simple 
training and upgrading of existing staff, most of the institutions involved in 



dnformaticf 
or student 



ia system development have available now better operating information 
i s records , Iregistra tibn' arid class scheduling, payroll and purchasing, 
• and : the like. And, though the original appeal was cost-savings through effi- 
^;.':ciency^ most institutional observers state that the incentive now is not cost 
-Swings but the finding that the additional production possible has new value 
^ difficult ^o give u^ facilitation, where it is working, has become an 

essential ; costs ^or upgrading or expanding equipment , once the basic commit- 
ment is made, are met ultimately in one way or another. 

• to be more dispensable. Where 

r ^ research directors report directly to the president, and operate 

clearly in a \ staff rather than a line position, ^ functions tend to survive 
' after t lie developmental period; where they construct their agendas from standard 

instrumentation ; or the questions they feel .are reasonable to ask, they have 
- more trouble.^ the 
availability of a good MIS, unless ' tttj^thrive On it as well or 'better than 
its' operators; This again underscores a toaMc finding: • Sfrministrative f acili- 
tations of the kUnd typically supported by ^sof t monies from outside for that 
purpose tend to work to the extent that the data users recognized the need for 
the data and 1:6ok an active part in the specifications for schedule and output. 

The development of an administrative structure for a major new program- 
matic venture— a college within a college, or a student exchange program, for 
example--was/ f ountf in several instances to turn around or revitalize an insti-, 
: tut ion . Planning f 6 r Xa r ge pr egranuna t ic units to develop a distinctly new • 
function (e.g. , a two-year college as an adjunct to the regular f oiir-ye n ar • 
Program) generally devel^ as part gf the ongoing administrative process , V , 
. and was not supported ; signify by soft money, suggesting that such devel- 

opment is a normal administrative function and that any assistance could, 
'^under Title III regulations, be inters be 
^institutions that would fare better with major changes in program and mission. 

AH of this siiggeists that if man^ critical 
; ^ e controller of development , is to be facilitated by soft 

money activity, a new lpok- at the needs and at mechanisms and strategies may 
be in order. Our successful presidents seemed to learn more from one another 
than from special consultants* for, example; in other instances , a wise and 
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trusted assistant continually alerted the president to the shots he needed to 
call, or called them for him. In still other cases, the most critical top 
administrative responsibilities were happily divided between two people— eig. , 
a president and a provost, a board chairman and a president , a president for . 
the road work and an administrative or executive vice president to mind the 
campus . These observations suggest that w[hile it is was easy for Title III 
program management to spot horse and buggy operations and get acceptance of 
the offer of a more modern conveyance , real developmental assistance for those 
vho need it most (may come only from more attention to the administrative i 
process ^ as through special workshops or practicums led by successful peers ; 
from the placement of a more experienced administrative aide as cohort and ; 
advisor to the President for a year or two. (It was noted, however, that left 
to "thef f o^n device s , wealT p r^idents~~t ended to surround themse Ives wi th weak 
aides v ) « And, also implicit in our observations : while the institutionVwith 'v 
yis ible de ve 1 op me n t a 1 momentum, as attested by enrollment or unrestricted 
current fund balance,, jnay be better trusted to decide whet additional support 
it could use , those. floundering may require competent outside management study 
and needs, assessment if any 'deliberate improvement" is to be ^nade in" the overall 
management of the institution. y 

2. ; Fiscal Needs and the Impact of External Support 

: Most; <ex t ern ^yLy - f Unde d^f is c al— a c t ivxt i e s' have their natural origin 
in an institution 1 s * desire to address fiscal problems or opportunities . 
Administrative and program activities are usually motivated by intentions with 
less direct or inmiediatefislcal significance. As investments , however ^all- 
activities have some potential fiscalimpact. 

- The apparent fiscal impact of external support on developing institutions 
in the study sample was , in part , dependent on the broader setting in which 
the funded activities * took place. For institutions characterized by overall 
positive development, externally- funded development activities played in 
important , but controlled, role . The strong institutions generally ranged 
moderately above s the sample median in use of both Title II I and government 
grants arid contracts in general. For these , as noted in Chap- 

ter, IV, soft money was an important component of a balanced revenue strategy 
and was understood as such. by institutional management . ; 

\ By contrast , institutions that were ranked as vulnerable tended to be 
muchvmore heavily deperident on soft money in general (averaging a proportion 



75 percent over the full sample median) and Title III in particular (150 
percent oyer the full sample mediaa) . Very/ high dependence on soft money thus 
was found to correlate with fiscal weakness. In such cases, this resource 
could only constitute a survival strategy more than a development strategy ; * 
In one extreme case; for example, a seriously vulnerable institution bbtaine^ 
62 percent of its current revenue from soft money and 18 percent from Title III 
alone. Without these resources, the institution had no fiscal viability; with 
them, it simply managed to pay some of its bills for another year. 

Institutional development: activities influence both the revenue and the 
expense sides of an institution 1 s financial statement. 

Revenue implications include such aspects as the enrollment potential of 
new. programs, improved collections of student payables, enhanced capability to 
obtain and administer grants , and enhanced fund raising. Each of these impacts 
was noted among the sample/ institutions . 

Expenditure implications include the matching and/or recurrent costs of 
new Prpgrams initiated with" external funding. The most significant-, of these 
costs among sample institutions resulted from staff additions and the con- 
tinuation of new staff after the expiration of external' support . 

Stronger institutions seemed to weigh these revenue and cost implications 
as part of the planning process that led to new activities. That is, regard- 
less of the. potential programmatic merit of an activity under consideration, a 
careful and hard-nosed look at the financial implications was an integral part 
°^ ^ e decision process in stronger institutions . ^ Outgrowths of this process 
included beginning the incorporation bf the activity into regular budgets and 
procedures prior; to the expiration of funding. The vulnerable institutions 
tended to leave continuation of new activities to chance. A key indicator in 
this regard is the ability of an institution to retain key staff originally 
hired -with soft money. ; : ; ' '^f-'-'i 

Ano the r cha r a c t e r i s t i c of development at th$ stronger institutions was 
the ability to innovate without losing sight of the institution 1 s mission. 
These schools learned ^^t entrepreneurial .and market oriented without losing 
.sight ;^ pf their distinctiveness of purpose or their unique strengths. One 
private ^institution,' f resisting the temptation to compete for 

the "elite" segment 'of the student market though- it has facilities and creden- 
tials that could probably support such an effort. This institution recognizes 
that such ambition. would put it into direct competition with two nearby major 
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universities where it would be at a competitive, disadvantage, fey folding to 
its mission of recruiting students a step below the* top J it competes^with 
other area schools against which it can hold its own. Also recognizing its \ 
fpartibular denominational links, £t heavily recruits" in a different geographi-\ 
cal region that has a heavy concentration of members of the same denomination 

__The. results -haW -been^vefy"" positive. : % . ■ ■ 

The more vulnerable institutions sometimes seemed guilty of exploiting / 
opportunities for grant smanship . One cojnmonly observed result was a top heavy/ 
administrative and program management structure that imposed a serious financial 
j burden' when external funding receded. The strong institutions v though generally 
larger, had leaner administrative staffs in most instances. / 
The balance between mission and entrepreneurship was described- in Chap- 
ter IV as intelligent risk taking. Effective fiscal management distinguishes 

■ good risks from bad before making program commitments. To do this requires 
good: information that permits accurate forecasting of the potential fiscal ~ 
implications of decisions and an awareness of factors in the institutional 
enyironmeht that may shelter or exacerbate the fiscal risk of new ventures. : 

r As noted in Chapter VI 1 , stronger institutions use; external funding to 
enhance fiscal development: and other activities that are well grounded in 
existing institutional functions and plans . In weaker institutions , /activi- 
ties designed to strengthen f iscal or administrative management also /can make" 
contributions but often with less immediate impact and far less ongoing benefit 
after expiration of soft money. In other words , while isolated examples of 
successfully externally-funded > activities can be found in almost any setting, 
the general impact of such activities is higher ( d r , p e r hap s , mo r e b b v i o u s ) at 
institutions enjoying superior administrative , fiscal, and program management . 

; In this connection, there is evidence that institutions using soft money 
first to build administrative and fiscal management strengths arid then to fund 
program development tended to emerge fiscally stronger than, those that invested 
in program first and management later. This leads to the supposition that 
institutions that build; management depth are able to make better decisions 

f ; about the fiscal imp 1 i cai t i ons of program investments . Investments in faculty 
upgrading, for example , had little apparent effect on enrollment trends at 
sample institutions. This does not mean the investments should not have tieen 
made but it does mean that they should not have been made for fiscal reasons . 
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The importance of this distinction is that "development" cannot be equated 
with fiscal strengthening Some development may entail a tradeoff between ; 
fiscal strength and some program objectives as, for example, when a current 
balance surplus is invested in a high cost fine-arts program. The critical 
factor is a clear understanding of the objectives of an activity and whether 
achievement of the objectives justifies both actual and opportunity costs of 
the investment required. ;L 

In caSefe where Title III seems to serve as . little "more than an opera- 
tional subsidy, the long run impact is usually doubtful and probably even 
deleterious . But subsidies may be valid and even essential to institutions 
providing programs in expensive areas such as computer technology and health. 
Whether Title III should be the vehicle for' this is arguable but , in fact, it 
is the vehicle in several cases. The critical factor again is planning. Does 
the institution have a serious and workable long-range plan to -fund the imple- 
mentation phase of activities another way? This does hot necessarily mean 
internal funding- if an appropriate external replacement for. developmental 
Title III money can be identified. Self-sufficiency ffr enhanced by control 
over and predictability of resources from whatever source. v\ 

Since the level of appropriations to public institutions is generally 
keyed to fiscal 'need, one effect is to lessen differentiation (on our fiscal , 
indicators) among these institutions by comparison to. private colleges. 
Public jurisdictions tend to bail out schools on the fiscal critical list, or 
require and impose particular expenditure restrictions. Fiscally strong \ 
public ; -.colleges try to hide fiscal cushions lest public assistance be reduced. 
In general ,-th^ fiscal impacts of externally- funded activities (whether posi- 
tive or negative) are less visible in public institutions than in private. 
This does not negate, the significance of the issues discussed above for the 
actual impact of such support at the public institutions . i 

3. Program Development Needs and Impact of External Support ' • : \. . V ■ 

The impact of program development activities on institutional devel- 
opment has been far more positive than negative, for the grand group of 63 
such activities reviewed in this study, accepting the criteria of effective- 
ness presented in Chapter VI . By extension, the impact of external support 
rhas also been far more positive than negative since all activities had external 
support from one or more sources (for 2 to 13 years) . ' In addition, many * . 
respondents indicated that- they could not and would not have initiated specific 



activities wit* Title III and other assistance while others rioted that 
their institutions would likely have proceeded^pbut m^ 

comprehensively, and with a presumed dilution of actual and potential i^actv^ 
Put another way, the broad conclusion stated above is that external „ • 
support has certainly had profound and positive effects 6n the program needs 
perceived by the iris titutions themselves . One might makei the- judgment that 
investment of internal and external resources has sometimes 'been ill-advised 
(as in the case of new program ventures initiated and then abandoned, dis- 
cus seel in Chapter VII) ^ 

particular program efforts, or that some developmental activities--e . g . , 
curriculum- reviews and comprehensive student counseling--db not improve fiscal 
condition in any demonstrable way and certainly not in ths short: run; Yet all 
these program types rep or priorities as stated from time to time 

by; institutionar per as justified in proposals or applications for 

assistance. . ^ . ■' . ; 

In a few instances, such needs were expressed in terms of their dollar or 
enrollmerit implications with an expectation- of direct ^impact on condition 
(notably new and upgraded offerings ) . But in the great majority of cases need 
or priority was expressed in. non-f is cal terms or indirectly in terms of reten- 
tion. Most needs were stated aS the need "to serve the lpw-income students we 
now have , " Vto offer new career-related options , V "to attract better faculty," 
"to increase educational opportunity,"" to enhance institution image," "to 
take advantage of an irresistible opportunity," "to reduce^ attrition by offering 
counseling or, career services or basic skills ," or "to improve faculty and/or 
instructional methodology;" Program activities , in other words ,* were seldom 
described as intended to make money directly and virtually^ never intended to 
save money . Though they may lead ultimately to bottom :linq goals , the imme- 
diate needs were of a different .sort , aimed generally at changes in structure 
or function and thus only indirectly at fiscal condition. \There are a few 
exceptions' to this generalization, to be sure, where external! resources (Title 
III arid ^foundations) appeared to be employed for purposes, other than develop- 
ment ger-^se^ arid : where the need was 1 more nearly for operational funds for 
maintenance of faculty , staff, or facilities . Yet even where this appeared to 
be so ^rationales for needed sex^ices or programs were apparently convincing 
enough to obtain external support , particularly for various sopts of student* 
services. a • . 



Several negative effects of program development — not of external assis- 
tance per, se— were reported, more frequently as concerns in the near future 
than as problems already .demonstrated . These included: difficulty in paying 
competitive salaries to -staff new (specialized) program thrusts, expenses of 
facilities upkeep maintenance of ."enough!.! staff for basic skills and student, 
services as a larger proportion of N^tudents is uriderprepared and/or of low- 
income status, and temporary enrollment drops or even Voverenrollments " by 
students not suited to the academip^rigors of given programs. In the best of 
situations ^ maintain changes once they've been insti- 

tuted and have become valued. The new image (in some cases real distinctive- 
ness) so eagerly sought as a product of development and change requires somewhat 
more expensive burnishing. This is a truism equally applicable to facilities 
(a new library, a performance hall, computer laboratories) and developmental 
activities other than those in the program domain--and seems to be a necessary 
risk in any endeavor where competition is involved. 

; In sum, the program activities' under ^jfeview addressed needs perceived by 
the institution (usually 4 or 5 years ago, but as long ago as 15 years) T There 
were a few cases o£ going for available, funds or ? hooting in the dark, but the 
8 reat ma jority appeared to be well-conceived responses to the need to attract 
and - retain students, to develop a higher quality program and faculty, or to 
p r ovide academi c/ te chni ca 1 and student service options now recognized as 
integral parts of the postsecondary scene . Sometimes the need was directly 
- isca ^» as wanting to "save a department" or create a new program that 
would "really" draw students, but far more frequently the 'heed was put in 
instrumental terms related to program quality or to student needs. 

These observations imply a broader issue: hpw much can a single develop- 
mental activity accomplish? How "big" should a program activity be in order 
to have salubrious effects? Except for truly unusual circumstances of seren- 
dipity or vision, c activities reasonably have <Jr be expected to ° 
have- direct effects on institutional condition^ 

The answer suggested by the present study is that program activities of 
the sort funded may be intended (by definition, by common experience) to 
assist the process; of change (or simply* be a part of it) and t he r eby c o n t r ibut e 
indirectly to condition . Such activities may reasonably be expected to &cc6m- ; 
plish instrumental rather than ultimate goals , and where .they have set out to i 
"save a department'! or increase enrollment , they either have hot done so yet 



or are not suited to the kind of record keeping that would prove out such . 
impacts . Where they have set outa to reduce attrition , they have often resul ted 
in making students happier but have ,not been able to attack fundamental cause*? 
and thus they give scant evidence of having improved retention. Where they 
have sejt* put to build new appeal, or enhance institutional image, they have 
often run into additional expense and th us represent risks (calculated or 
not) .In a very real sense, these program-change and program-addition activi- 
ties are hot unlike some of the efforts to 11 save 11 public school education 
these days individual programmatic _or staffing changes, though valuable in 
themselves, do not, and in all likelihood cannot, solve fundamental and inter- 
locking social and economic issues that continue to plague us--nor should they 
°be expected to. This may suggest a need for greater realism on the part of 
Title III policy, development, and program staff • A program activity, in and 
of itself , can hardly save the college. ••../. 

It is only fair to note that there are, however, exceptions .One insti- 
tution undert^ development of ..two dramatically different arid^ risky program 
thrusts (not formally reviewed in this study but a subject of some discussion) 
that- appear to have made a turnarpund in image , enrollment , and fiscal condi- 
tion for the institution. Another created a series of evening-only degree 
options (one had been identified review) that together appear to have had 
the same overall effect. Yet another grasped at an opportunity to change 
major direction for the whole college, has the program in place , and is waiting 
for similar fundamental outcc^ies. 

There is another way of looking at thie issue of developmental activity 
valiieV i Particularly for student services , basic .skills, and instructional 
enhancement activities , it has been noted that their presence was valued 
without demonstration of positive effects on condition. But it may be sutmised 
that their absence would have deleterious effects, principally higher attrition 
rates than those now reported for freshmen (who are so often underprepared, 
first generation collegians , lacking career goals , arid so on) . Those services 
s and academic supports provide structured ways of helping to save students , 
just as often valued because of the personal-social contacts involved as the 
strictly academic assistance aspects. One president was convinced that compre- 
hensive counseling and career services were attracting students to the campus ; 
-no one else at anv level thought so . But iust let that institution ti^ abol--; 



rise dramatically, given the current populations. The president may intuitively 
understand Jthis but jumps to the more "positive" view^ in support of those 
varied services now offered as part of the institutional framework. Personnel 
at another institution , one with an outstanding Learning ^Resources Center that 
is cental to mission; said in effect, "If we did not have\our LRC, we'd be in 
real trouble here, losing students and credibility." 

One further point regarding developmental activity valine is negative in 
the sense that a number of institutions have appeared to miss \otential addi- 
tional values because of overexpectation of a given activity, an assumption of 
automatic carryover and \ transfer, or lack of vision. To take advantage of 
y?hat a particular activity has done or can spur would seem to be the institu- 
tions responsibility rather than a function of; the activity itself A-especially 
in cases of non-continuing temporal activities intended to leave -important 
residues. To the extent that external funds are involved and are presumably 
provided in response to a good plan, the point here is that wherever there is 
potential for further application of a! funded activity a plan for same should 
be required as an underlying feature from the outset . It comes down to use 
possible misuse, or simply no use of structure and function benefits inherent 
in the original activity. Examples abound (although there is no intent here 
to demean the outcome s reported ajid valued for the activity itself) . Two \ : 
activities that focused on faculty development through minigrants reveal some \ 
lack of ins t i tut iona 1 planning^apd supervision, in that the processes involved \ 
have not been carried over to other -faculty, departments , or purposes; and in v . 
one case, the minigrants were so scattered into individual situations that 
there was no attempt' to make the activity as a whole work for the institution 
as a whole during the funded period (although there was clear need and oppor- 
tunity for this ) ■ Two other minigrant activities were carried over in a 
useful manner , of fefing a sufficient contrast to the two referred to above . 

Mention, of three, additional cases should help -to make this point. At one 
4 pstitutiori where a prof essional school had woirked marvels in its own quality, 
enrollment, and image, the president and other top officials were clearly not 
inclined to apply the lessons and efficiencies learned to another school in 
need of upgrading or to a well-run internal process that could be responsive 
to need from Courses to majors to departments. A Learning Resource Center at 
another institution, in contrast to other LRCs , was conceived and operated in 
such a way that faculty were almost encouraged (by default) not to use it, its 
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resources , its services; and- thus to * abjure it . They did . It was not treated 
as an ; institutional resource ( but more as a limited service 'for, freshmen And 
finally, one of the competency-based curriculum activities--reasbnably ef t'ecr 
tive as far as it v went-r did not go far, was not extended to appropriate courses 
and majors , was not given a total institutional commitment . These -are all 
lost opportunities and they beg the question whether in some cases the insti- 
tutions might request assistance again, for a new venture, only to reinvent 
the wheel . • '. v v •/: - . : 



these kinds of institution-wide missed opportunities notwithstanding, 
overall it seems quite clear that external funding has assisted institutions 
to carry out a wide variety of useful and provocative developmental' activities . 
aimed at improving (strengthening)' the academic, technical, and student service 
programs; The activity may sometimes be too "small , " or too large atod unfocuse 
,to Accomplish many useful outcomes , but on the whpJLe this sample of funded 
program activities shows how possible it is to affect structure and function 
in instrumental ways that have important implications for institutional condi 
tion. As noted , many of these outcomes were intended for and later reflect 

\ actual changes in organization, of ferings + ■ requirements , faculty qiialif ic 
tions , in s t ru c t iona 1 practice, and so on, with hints of changes in attraction 
of low- income or minority students , general retention , and appropriate place- , 
ment after completion of career/professional programs. Developmental actavi- 
ties can also spur such byproducts as positive faculty and student morale, 
professionalism, respect for the /planning process and for accountability , 
novel solutions^ and spinoffs and continuations that allow byproducts I to 

: flourish. • ' : . ' '• . .. ( . 

In connectibn with this range of outcomes , this study reveals qualitative 
differences among effects for the four different types of program activities. 
The data suggest a hierarchy with new programs/majors at the top, followed" by 
upgraded: programs , enhancements to instruction, ;*and. support services--iu, which 
outcomes of an ultimate sort (i.e. , on institutional condition) are reported 
most, frequently at the top and less so (down the scale. The same is true for 
broad instrumental impacts (such as capabilities for accomplishing positive; \ 
changes in condition, general efficiencies, reorganization, potential for 
enrollment, etc.) . Conversely— but not to the same extents-more * "general 
value" out romps and bvDroduc ts occur in the lower two tvoes -.Cinstructil 
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majors. This observation is not intended to impute higher value to one kind 
o£ effect over another, but rather to suggest that external investment may 
have different sorts of effects depending on the nature of the program activity 
supported. It is worth noting, too, that Title III supports all the program 
types discussed here almost by definition, while foundations and business are 

responsive to requests for support of new and upgraded programs and—in 
thi? sample—not at all inclined to assist with student* support services . 

It should be reiterated that most of the. effective program activities 
(new and upgraded) and many of -the instructional-student services activities 
carried a burden for enhancement of mission and subsequently attained outcomes 
that spoke to such enhancement. Mission, in the broadest sense, is the insti- 
tution a n4 enhancement of mission cfifaes chiefly through changes in program (as * 
opposed to fiscal or^administrartive structures and functions) . Thus by exten-' 
sion, mission represents a fundamental need as well as the aspirations of 
higher, education institutions , and it is. both created and reflected by the 
program in a constantly changing interaction.. From this point of view, external 
support has: contributed greatly to these institutions by responding to program 
as .Omission- related, needs. More than that; external assistance has been given 
to a wide array of progr^n types— and withia. those types to almost every 
conceivable aspect of personnel and materiel. 

: A final way of assessing the impact of external support on institutional 
development is to examine: how-r?nd what— institutions carry on beyond the* : 
period of external support. The status of activities in current and future 
plans is also an indication of I the meaningf ulness of these activities to the 
institution as a whole,.. We recognize that decisions as to continuation "(in 
whole or in parti or abandonment surely relate 'to ,the availability of insti- 
tutionar or other funds , and to evidence of outcomes of broad importance as 
v much as to the existence of "valued" or potfeatial consequences; residuals, and 
byprod^ internal politics .j Key factors at the administra- 

tion level driv^ srich decisioiis . -Perhaps ;the fundamental ^es 
conmitment as well is: ;bf;:yaluini: "what will the institutioa do to retain ' 
program functions begun with risk, capital from the outside? ° 
; \In examining this question, across program activities , certain limitations 
arexno^ed .j Firs^, a significant niimber of activities were still being; 
oped and assisted externally during tile 1982-83 academic year; thus; no decision 



although fri^ candid*' about their plans' and expectations .; 

Second, of the activities absorbed by the institution, biidget already, a sizable 
majority bad had that status for one year or less (that is , for* the 1982-83 
year} ; thus , the commitment for continuation had been tested for a very short ; 
period, though in some cases with a budget allocation set for the subsequent 
year. Third, for a few activities continuation per se was not even a ^question; : 
they had been intended as temporary efforts at ' strengthening , with important 
residues ejected ^ Fourth , in- : most/- cases , dollar allocations ' (size of expen- 
diture , and commitment) were not .available or were approximated in terms' of- 
faculty/ staff positions. > Table VIII. 1' displays the continuation data for all, ; 
63. program activities , taking these limitations into account. ^ v c ■ - 
A total of 27 activities^ continued with external assistance in 1982-83. 

;This* includes cases of second or v third year funding in a Title III award; sole 
funding : by hon-Title; III, sources; Ispecif ic foundation support in 1982-83 after 
the expiration of Title III award; and 80; percent or more funding by. the . 
inistitution but some reliance on f outside sources. These stillrdpveloping 
activities (as defined by continuing external /funds , including basic skills 
programs with 5 or more years 1 history) divided about evenly between those v 
i whose postr support future was - unknown; or virtually guaranteed and those, for 
which sharp reductions or ^en^ abandonmentvyere predicted by respondents ; 

As noted in Table VI II . 1 , 3 activities have been dropped/, aad»a total of 
29 h^ve been, institutionalized (that is , absorbed into the ongoing budget) . 
Of the latter group ; about 60 per qerit have been fully assumed while the remainder 
'have been institutionalized but reduced in scope (from "slightly 11 to ^greatly ^ 

| principally in terms of faculty or staff positions and principally because of 
presidential skepticism, making those with sharp reductions candidates for 
abandonment) . As noted, it -i^ difficult to estimate what full or' partial 

H Absorption means in al^ 
ranging from a $5 ,000 item for faculty Workshops on instructional design to 
$150,000 for full operation ;of an extensive LRC* Across the 29 continuations, 
6 have been absorbed for 2 or more yeaxs ♦ Of the 23 with but a one-year 
assumption, . reports suggest ; that ; continuation in i 1983-84 is quite ^rcieri'ain^-fp.rv';^ 

* 20; but with only a one-year period of institutionalization thus far, any firm • 
generalization about continuation^ is moot. ''. 
/ Data in Table VIII. 1 ^show* entries for all 4 program types for "still on 



external funding," as well ^ay ''institutionalized 1982-83 or earlier"; the 
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Table VIII. 1 



Continuation and Absorption of 63 Program Activities, fry Rating Category 



On S ome lie vet of 
External Funding 82-83 



N Activities 



Future 
Unknown or 
"Guaranteed" 



Future Highly 
Uncertain or 
Cuts Expected 



Activity" 
Dropped 



Institu- 
■ tionaiized 
^ 1982-83; 
or Earlier 



Fully Reduced 



m 



mm 



New Programs /Ma j ors 
"Strong 6 
Neutral ; 2 
Weak 2 



2 



2. Program "Upgrades 
t Strong 6 . " 
Neutral 4 
•Weak ®;:- ;::V2 : \-H. : ; 



3: 
2 



If;. . . 
mm 



. Instructional 

gi|Strong^' ; |: ::; :;7. ; ^'' ; 

4 



Neutral 
||fg . Weak ; 



3 



|,4; Support^ Services 
' -Strong 12 

I Weak 4 



4 

2 

;ll 



2 
4 
1 



Dropped and Not-Applicable categories apply to 2 of the 4 types/of activities. 
When those findings are examined in terms of strong, neutral, and weak activity 
ratings , there remains a -spread across the. 4 program types but a quite clear 
overall- pattern in favor of effective activities so far as institutionalization 
is concerned. Reference to row 5 (all activities) reveals that over half the i 
strong activities (17 of J 31.) have been absorbed—most all /fully— about half 
the neuttal (9 of 20) , and one-fourth of the weak. \ Most j6f the neutral con- 
tinuations , and all the weak ones , have been assumedSlnto/budget v with reductions , 
,- : s ; . ' . \.. : .- \, '-v^-V../. 

; Thus, overall, there is a ,strong tendency for continuation to vary with 
; : : ■ • ... 7 : ■ . \ ./•• y :. '■■'■■}[■■:'-'■'■■■■■':•:. \-.r. ~ 

activity rating; continuation was /indeed, built into the rating criteria., In 

that 1 effective ratings tend alsV to vary with broad program rating at the 
ins titution level , it may be surmised that some more ^substantive underlying * 
factor is< at work. Strong-program institutions initiate and get support for 
developmental activities thai/ they then promote into/ successful or effective . 
outcomes which are sufficiently valued to merit continued support and operation. 



Title III Programmatic Emphases and Developmental Impact 
1 . The Basic Questions Specific to Title III/ Support 



there was a special intere 



Although our studV was concerned with institutional development as a 
function of what was done yith any^ soft- money contribution >f or that purpose , 



t in- the Title III investments. The Title III 



program carries its particular terms and conditions ; these were summarized in 
Chapter I . Most are experience-based at this point in program history, and 
are carefully calculated to enhance the efficiencies of the dollars invested 
(or sometimes , to prevent abuses or apparent extravagances ) . • ? 

The preceding section hasY examined impact/ at the activity level / It is 
now appropriate for us to ask at the institutional level; (1) What are the 
general characteristics of the institutions that appear to be making effective 
use of Title .III funds consonant With Program /intent? (2) -What is the experi- 
ence and posture of these institutions with r/e gar d to Program regulations and 
requirements iir general , and have \ any^ requirements had detrimental impact?^. 
(3) What implications were found wi^h regard|to the Current salient issues for 
Program ^management? 

2. Characteristics of Institutions Making Successful Use of Title III 
/ - ; - ■ Funds 

We must first state that , ; According to the great majority of the 



institutions contacted, Title III funds a 
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rr* believed to have substantially 
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improved the quality of- educational opportunities they provide to young people, 
have contributed to the legitimacy of institutional' mission, and have generally 
accelerated institutional- development in critically important ways. The 
institutions of concern are probably today not so much distinguished by "iso- 
lation .from the mainstream 11 as they, are by more down-to-earth simple! or austere 
conditions. By the definition provided by the Title III eligibility 'Criteria 
emphasizing high 'proportions of students with financial need, they are dealing, 
V ^ i*^ v >^ ^ ^ 1 5 y?^ 1 ?:* ^ p e op 1 e who r eig[u i re special attention and effort to 

icatch up with levels of achievement in other colleges; Similarly, by! defini- 
^on the institutions have, in most instances, more limited resources to 
invest j ^s a function of tHeper-student educational and general expense 
coinponent of the eligibi^ Althougtrsome activities failed to 

achieve valuable goals related to one or another of these two circumstances 
(improved quality of offerings for :the target population, or potential for 
improving the revenue/expenditure situation) and though there were .some false 
st -f ^ ts an ^ floundering because an activity was ill-advised or required more 
than the ins ti tut ion could handle well, we found relatively few abj ect fail- 
ures or instances where success in one realm was offset by deleterious and ' 
enduring consequences in another, or where there were feelings that in the 
long haul: the institution had been led by Title III down the primrose path to 
^ [ b ^ iai : P a tch. Yet ^ some institutions and some Activities stood out as 
^ a ^ ly ?ucte s sf ul , and mos t institutions could demonstrate some real accom- 
plishments consonant w^^^ Title III intent. 

It is appropriate to consent at this point about the range of readiness 
for development that was observed. Most institutions were changing program- 
matic emphases to try to keep pace with student markets . But, some were 
approaching this matter systematically , with pri&r views drawn from percep- : 
tions of current societal needs or formal study' of trends , while others were 
more haphazard, with tendencies to proliferate their offerings. As noted 
elsewhere^ the public instit had assistance from their governing boards T 

and state budgetary authority that/made them safer \n regard to continuance 
(if less exciting In Regard; to new ventures, particularly of * a high "risk, 
high-payoff-if-right situation): Some were struggling with urgent building or 
deferred maintenance needs (or costly and inefficient plants), while others 
(and more frequently the public institutions) were holding an edge with com- 
fortable and adequate facilities ; Some boards were ^remnants of an ear lie j: 
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period, and, causing no trouble, may have carried with them pressures to be 
kepj^that way f"others were on top of institutional mission and condition, and 
giving active leadership and support. A few institutions were still struggling 
to achieve adequate accounting systems (at least one president of one of the 
larger institutions was concerned that monies encumbered by Title III grants 
over several years had: indeed been spent but not properly accounted for toward 
reimbursement) . : Arid, of course, the levels of sophistication as to how to 
chbbsie among priorities , delegate management , or monitor performance varied 

• : cpnsideMbly ^ --'y^O '"' ; l' '-'^ iv- \ 

v It became increasingly apparent to us as we proceeded from campus to 
campus that some institutions would have diff icul ty making a bad investment , 
because of good perception of needs an J. general-good organization and manage^ 
merit ; these institutions seemed invariably a step ahead of Title III Program 
staff and application reviewers in assigning priorities and formulating strat- 
egies. Others J however , were handicapped by provincialism, distracted by 
symptoms of problems to the extent that causes were obscure (or flat-out 
incorrectly ascribed) : these were the campuses that would try anything for 
which support might be of fered, yet frequently not have (or be able to find or 

. recognize When they had found) the staff appropriate for taking oh the task, . 
or know what ^6 v do with what they achieved other than beg for money for its _ 
continuance. 

? The dilemma for Program management is obvious: The most efficient (not 
laecessarily the best ) use of Title III monies will be made by institutions 
that know something about development, and that have their basic act together; 
that can identify .valuable adjuncts they have not been able to afford; that 
hive their priorities well-established, and their needs clearly structured not 
. only 'in terms of the potential impacts of new activities but also in terms of 
the larger consequences for the institution .These are the institutions where 
specification of mission,; and long-range^ planning, have been careful and 
serious efforts , not vacuous exercises merely to comply with Title III require- 
ments. These institutions may be identified by evidences everywhere that the 
president is active, in control , and respected; that enrollment is stable or 
increasing; that the . faculty is stable , and distributed relatively evenly in 
terms of student population in the programs; that academic and support programs 
reflect the" institutional mission, and are not proliferated; that there have 
been, other recent development attempts that have obviously succeeded; that 



operating deficits are being reduced or that surpluses are being acquired; 
^kat ^he institution is attractive to other soft-money investors; that costs 
?| t: ^ r development , if any, a re^ known, and that there is a reasonable strategy * 
for the support of these costs. < / ^~ 

The fact that institutions ^varied considerably in their ability to profit 
from given developmental activities was first signaled to us by developmental 
activities in some -institutions floundering or requiring more time than similar 
activities in other institutions , to reach effective operation. Some vulnerable 
institutions had achieved; the intended product but either didn't know what to 
do with it:, or found it in disuse— in one case , to the point that the coinputer 
t e ™ ina } r e c ? * ve d two months earlier hadn't yet been unpacked, and its particular 
capabilities were yet unknown by its recipient. In another institution, a 
computer -assisted instruction capability of show-piece quality was actively 
boycotted by the faculty for whom it was intended. These were the ins ti tut ions 
where site visitors had questions, about. the president 1 s ability to rise to the 
challenges, that were sustaining enrollment declines, that were spending / 
beyond their means , that were unable to neutralize negative contextual factors 
such as lower priced competition, that had departments with seriously declining (. 
enrollment still in place, and that had difficulty getting their fiscal accounting 
procedures in order. • : •". ». •• ,'"y':.- 

Yet; the distinctive purpose of Title III seems to have been, from the 
beginning, the transformation of vulnerable institutions into strong institu- 
tions. In this^ the focus in the current study on success—ofdeyelop- 
me nt a 1, a c t i vi ty or of institution — is more appropriate as an identifier of 
forces that can be set in motion from the outside that lead to improvement, 
than as an identif ier of the best investment risks . Yet, eligible institu- 
tions exist in a rang:e of developmental status, with some rea^y to take off 
P^ers^-the mos t difficult prospects--needing special attention. 

The differential stage of readiness for development seems to have been 
recognized by Title III Program management — perhaps most visibly in the early 
; year s , of the; 1970 decade through the vBasic' vs . the Advanced Institutional 
Development Programs, but currently through a hierarchy of planning grants, 
the. developing vs v the special needs program, and the challenge grants for the 
confident pros. Ye;t, institutions chose to apply under AIDP or BIDP (or now" 
chaose^ to apply under Part A or Part B) for reasons largely unassociated with 
stage of readiness , and on the diverse campuses observed, no distinct differences 
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appeared in the kinds of funded developmental activities- as a function of the 
institution Vs developmental stage. And , it also should be noted that similar 
activities under Parts A and B of the new legislation means that the labels 
("developing" ; V special needs?) are more likely different than are the actual 
programs^ the option may exist, through regulatory change/ to make the 

two parts more distinctive. : 4 • 

There was ^ however, a pervasive conviction in the field--and this was 
particularly true for the "successful" institutions or activities— that the 
Federal and other sdft money investments had accelerated the accomplishment of 
goals that would have ultimately been achieved in any event j rather than had 
been the difference between progress vs. no progress , which was more charac- 
t&i sties of the less successful institution. This no doubt was associated 
with the finding that successful activities were those with some advocates and 
planning in place prior to their outline in the Title III; application, and 
thus carried s ome pre-grant momentum, as well as with the finding that other 
sources of developmental support-— some hard, some soft— were typically asso- 
ciated with the more impressive successes--not , we felt , because of additional 
needed dollars , but rather from signaling that the developmental priority was 
real (as opposed to an opportunistic attempt to fit some money to the idea 
behind it whether that idea made sense or not) . : • - 

We should note , with particular regard to .the institutions clearly succes 
ful in using;Title # III funds, the frequent comment that Title III had come at 
precisely the right time in the institution's history. Frequently , these were 
institutions entering the Program in the mid or late 1970 1 s, and exiting 
because of loss of eligibility in 1982 ; they also seemed to be those ins I •". ac- 
tions where other turn dimds had begun, such as that from a new president in 
place ; or where a new student market was beginning to emerge, or where a 
cut-back and reorganization of administration and academic program to meet 
financial crises had clearly-' taken place. That development was .indeed accel- 
erated in these instances validates for us the Title III investment for these 
institutions , even though those with dramatic turnarounds were prompted by 
events outside of Title III . For those building on prior successes , like the 
turnaround institutions , Title III probably provided an accelerating rather 
; than a causatiy ; |^?tvHtt£ W^^S^t 

We were impressed with how many of the successful institutions had con- 
i cerned themselves , as early- as the mid-70 1 s , and in spite of the tradition 



then of continuing support, with realistic concerns about the ep heme real 
^** u re of Fe 4eral funding, and the ways that activity taken on could be moved 
^to more regular support when the developmental largess no longer existed. The 
presidents of these institutions were concerned, at the outset, with the 
salary burden of staff utilized, and either planned from the beginning and 
provided for their easy movement out when their particular function was served, 
or for their coverage through. other sources. Some presidents expressed partic- 
ular preference, in budgeting, for the use of funds to purchase something of*, 
lasting value (such as equipment or instructional resources) as opposed to 
something requiring continuing support. Though we were dealing with a sample ' 
Of the larger beneficiaries of Title III, both in terms of grant longevity andj 
dollar amount, the support was not so opulent that many frills or tiigh risk 1 
ventures could be or were accomodated. The notable exceptions ' were those 
institutions where Title III funds were sufficiently* significant, in dollar < 
amount, that the institution could only suffer substantial reductions, in staff 
or other expenditures if Title III support were withdrawn—or, put another 
way, would find necessary operational aspects suffering (though most activities 
could indeed be termed developmental in the strictest Title III sense, they 
generated usable management data , or provided needed portions of salaries for 
faculty or staff who performed other essential maintenance functions). It is 
only fair to comment at this point, too, that though some presidents at suc- 
cessful or stable institutions saw Federal subsidy for development a lbnger- 
tera need than the current emphasis on graduation from grant support would 
permit, even these were reacting to this emphasis with an accelerated insti- 
fonalization of current Title III activity. Yet, at the same time, many 
Title 111 coordi nators and presidents were confidently assuming that when the 
current^ M terminal ,, grant ran out, it could be renewed, as it had so many times 
in the past. The current activities might graduate;' the institution would 
still have^other developmental needs . 

On the\negative side : the vulnerable institutions did not trouble them- 
selves with rea 1 i s t ic plans to ass ume operating costs; here, the expectancy of. 
continuance appeared to be an active inhibitor of development. This expecta- 
tion of continuance, for the - strong" or' vulnerable institutions , is surely > 
rooted in prior "threat^ 11 of limitations on duration of support that did not 
materialize j and on\the inevitable efficacy of political factors ; The matter 
is f tirtlier cpmplicateia by several other unmistakable factors : (1) the contri- 
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but toy of a given activity to institutional viability and self-sufficiency can 
seldom be very clear; (2) some activities (with student support services a 
notable example) have"greater potential in the operational .phase for generating 
costs than for generating cost savings or revenue; and (3) reasonable times 
for effective development and ^installation of different kinds of activity are 
largely unknown. The latter factor is of particular current import: inadequate 
time may; be allowed in some instances for a good activity to get of f the 
ground; and, by the same token, some activities, with name changes or new 
facets purportedly needing attention, may be continuing without reasonable 

-accomplishment to date or, prospectively. _An urgent need for more effective 

monitoring and award decisions would seem to be some experience-based ispecifi- 
cation of reasonable time both for an activity to bear fruit, and for an - 
institution to achieve viability--or some formal criteria for assessing devel- 
opmental progress. Some of our institutions were in worse shape in 1982 than : ; 
in 1975. " ;V,, - : = '""l . ... . / . •['• . ' . . V. ■•v-^-^'-^'^- 

Another significant and positive observation over the 4-year institutions , 
public or private, as a group: with the exception of two or three that saw 
some opportunity to become more selective and elitist in the traditional 
sense, their genuine concerns for attracting and serving low-income students, 
and making this a self-supporting proposition, were leading the institutions ' 
to look more favorably on formal work in basic skills on the one hand, and on 
new more pragmatic or career oriented programs on the other The "new" students 
as they were called two decades ago by the traditional "colleges , are clearly' : 
no longer new (if they ever were) to_ t:hese„j institutions. - They^ n remediation^ 
and appear to get it increasingly without stigma; the fact that it is valued 
enough to win developmental support appeared to add to its being valued in the 
academic communities involved. These students are also interested in using 
their educational experience to learn something they can use to support them- v ^ 
selves with, rather than merely to obtain a "credential. Most of the institu- 
tions -were au^enttng the standard departments with such programs as business, 
administration of justice* mass media ^and. communications, and the like, witha 
deemphasis or droppi of older service areas like education, or the sparsely- 
populated traditional academic areas like philosophy. The institutions were 
more comfortable considering themselves terminal 4-year or 4-year professional 
schools, as opposed to the earlier liberal education focus which suggested y 
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that quality is synonomous with pre-graduate instruction- Areas such as 
pre-iriedicine are still there, but the institutions sense, in the enrollment 
patterns, the interest of these young people to get an edge on employment and 
get on with life 'fin a wage earner.. As implied, this trend toward more prag- 
matic and varit -JLght of emerging employment lit ads is <ced in 
both public and ^xyat^ *ryear institutions studied- (Many of the tradi- 
tionally black institutions have, of course, focused on such fields as educa- 
tion, the ministry, and health services for decades: but, in these instances, 
the expanding vocational opportunities make some new professional or semi- 
professional vocations more attractive.) Those institutions finding ways to 
make such pragmatism respectable (and most are) are not declining in overall 
enrollment or fiscal position, while those that are troubled by this, or that 
cling to the stereotypes of a decade or more ago, are more frequently in 
trouble. • : ; 

3. Response of the Successful Institutions to Program Requirements and 
Regulations • 
Key staff at the successful institutions almost invariably had 
positive attitudes toward the various Title III program requirements . Rather 
than see the rules and regulations as bureaucratic restrictions, they tended 
^ interpret them as -reasonable requirements for good management ,. even to the 
point, say, of adopting. the long-range planning mechanism or the milestone 
specification and attainment review procedures as. an enduring" function to be 
followed on its owiv merits. That is, the successful institutions were not 
si^P^y trying to keep their face clean for Washington, but for their own 
internal p ^11. Title III management procedures suggested to them 

strategies and procedures, sometimes fresh and new, that were applicable to 
other management challenges as well. This suggests a consequence beyond the 
developmental impact of the funded activities themselves for the institutions 
that took seriously their need to develop seriously, as well as forecasts that 
the good investment is, in the institution that will take compliance seriously 
not just because such is required by the government, but because it makes 
sense to the ins ti tut ion , too . .. ; 

This positive regard for .the requirements and concern for following them 
car efn : .y ; reared »o be associated with the president, or in some cases, a 
senior academic officer, having bee., actively involved in the institution 1 s 
review and in the formulation of the 

application, as well as in assuring the effective monitoring of activity 
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home, v This ihdiviflual frequently had had personal contact with one or more. of 
the senior title III Program staff , and obviously regarded them with respect. 
It sometimes seemed to be a matter of air interpretation that the requirements 
protected the institution j after all, from mistakes that could otherwise 
occur, or simply a posture that in playing any game the rules must be followed 
vigorously; in some inst -ices, noted, it se? -ed f v s a matter of recogniz- 
ing good procedures for more general housekeeping:. 

; v The institutions or activities judged as vulnerable were more likely* to 
be critical of one or another requirement , v to find ways to stretch interpreta- 
tions as to allowable, expenses or, in some instances ,. to violate one or another 
of the requirements--to recruit under the guise of training recruiters, or to 
use -salary funds to cover staff formally outside the activity or to designate 
equipment acquired for one purpose to another outside the Title III agreement. 
The clear impression was , however, that it was not the violation of the rules 
per se that caused the problems so much as it was a matter of poor judgment or 
management in general, .with more pervasive effects from this source than front 
those accruing from violating or twisting the rules . We did not aictiyely seek 
to detect violations , nor were they frequently found, and in some instances 
wer^viplations only in the sense of 1982 interpretations, not those existing 
when the grant was made^ : V , :~- — ~ : :V/.. : 

The institutions judged more successful or strong also seemed to have 
fewer; concerns about delays in funding, probably in part because activities 
had been structured so that 1 critical personnel were less dependent on affirma- 
tion of grant. There seemed to, be more frequent concerns (than found among 
the institutions'; judged as vulnerable) about any reordering of priorities in 
award negotiation, which was certainly ^associated with the greater general 
sophistication about developmental needs .The strong institutions also seemed 
;a step ahead in actualizing institutionalization , or in being able to continue 
dey e 1 opine h t if f und s we re to be cut off and further development still needed. 
This was a faictor^ in pai;t, of the use of staff thait could assume, in whole or 
in party other regular functions , and .•: in part , a matter of planning with an 
eye / bh^the time that other support sources would have to take over. 
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Issues 

a. Implications with Regard to the Current Basic Program Intent 
and Emphases 

The notion had frequently-been expressed privately by various 
Program staff prior to the 1982 regulations that non-continuation of support 
would jeopardize some institutions serving poor students , and thus have nega- 
tive i»£:;; / for e -onal opportunity. Influence of this attitude on 
I the funding decision has appar.^,, . -gjfift. displaced by the new emphases from 
I the Congress and senior program managers that the funds be used to acquire 
independence from the need for Federal support. As would'be appaxent ~f rom^ — 
some , conclusions in the current study, the new emphasis seemed to further 
accelerate this notion for institutions judged successful, and frightening 
only for those still floundering or drawing a significant portion of revenue 
from Title -III . - "/ ; - ■<■■"■■■ v"' 

In this regard, concerns have been expressed by Title III Program manage- 
ment as to the extent that former development activities may have been renamed " 
and continued unduly under some new guise or particular function. Such did 
; not appear as frequently to be the case for activities in the academic program ; 
area as in the fiscal and administrative domains: probably at least 80 per- 
cent of the program development activities either produced substantial and 
sustained operational outcomes, or continued with reduced budgets; Some of 
the remaining 20 percent (abandoned activities) were reconstituted under new 
leadership with regular; supportV and most provided useful and assured learning 
experiences. Program activities , if successful , were also more likely, to 
demonstrate potential for other soft support (as in the case of the ~Title III- 
funded media and communications laboratory which could be shown off in an 
attempt to win operational support on the basis of the developed; capability. ) 
The "renaming" situation was more frequently evidenced on MIS development f 
activities; if the activity didn't "get off the ground, it appeared fairly easy 
for the institution to regroup tow 

the case for new support on new applications or extensions of the system; 
And , with fiscal management or funds development activities as well, it appeared 
easy to proye that development was not complete if the systems were not up and i 
functioning (presenting; the troubling prospect; that inability to perform could 
be rewarded by continuing support) . > We believe that the implications ' for 
program management in this regard have to do with more specialized review of ° 
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institutional plans and .staff capabilities , and more particular emphasis on 
technical assistance, including special workshops and guidelines as to what 
constitutes effective consultant or assisting agency help. The difference in 
progress made in this area is striking, and appears to be based more on initial 
lack of sophistication than on need for continuing supports or failure to 
follow OSCAR requirements. This naivete appeared both in terms of hardware/ 
software options as well" as in the uses that could be made of the improved 
systems . r ; v l: -.; ; 

; With- regard tb the general regulation that public institutions clear 
develpptmental priorities 7 with . state planning authority — arid the implied con- , 
cern that Federal money --might conflict with state priorities or serve those 
lower on the state lists: no instance was found where an institution had 
moved in a manner clearly contrary 'to state plans or requirements. This 
-appeared to be not so much a function of the DID requirement for clearance by 
state authority as it was a function .of the saliency of local controls. The 
local governance authorities in general appear to be well aware of both large 
and small issues-- !l large, 11 as in areas for new program development; "small, 11 
as in approved, salary > ranges for various faculty and staff, no matter how 
supported, .ins titutiona staff not /infrequently chaffed under these controls , 
but seldom if ever tried to bypass them, or succeeded if they did try. 

b. Implications f dr the Notions of Consortia r Assisting Agencies , 
External Evaluation, and Consulting Assistance ./^ ; 
vV :V-;. • (1) Consortia 

; ? Only one strictly consortium activity (involving provisions for 
^students to take courses on affiliated nearby campuses }-Jtfas examined; this was 
successful to; the extent that it was decidely continuing and expanding, though 
Title III funds had ceased at the end of FY 81 . Thus our experience was / 
limited principally to occasional! observations solicited by questions as to/ 
k- benefit from foraer consortium membership . In most instances, formal con-/ 
sortium activity had ceased, with no great sense of loss, though individual 
stellar performers from the former member institutions sometimes continued; as 
individual consultants—both for continuing Title III activity and for deyel- 
bpmient responsibilities assumed by the institution. Our feeling ifi the context 
of the responses to questions, and the observations, were that most consortia 
really belonged to no institution in any individual, personal sense , an<( that 
the more substantive development had required at-home origin arid continued */ 
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responsibility there . We note , of course , the significant earlier contributions 
^ such consortia as TACTICS , or the Thirteen College Curriculum effort. Such 
structured and active efforts may have simply outlived their usefulness , as 
the institutions ; begin to move more on their own. Or , it may ,be that as a 
function of some significant abuses or errors , the baby was thrown out, by 
t Program management, with the bath water. / , 

(2), Assisting Agencies, External Evaluators, and Consultants >. 

Experience with assisting agencies was decidedly mixpH.. Thste 
were a number of instances where a competent and sensitive agency had provided 
needed -technical assistance efficiently and with good results attested by the 
Progress' made by the institution as well as by local perceptions. There were 
; other instances where the work or advice of the agency was thrown out, and the 
f ctivi ^ y star tied anew, or wherfe authoritative advice and prescription went 
against the graiu of the local power structure. The experience seemed posi- 
tive more frequently with established firms (such as general accounting or 
management agencies) or non-profit organizations (such as a component of a 
regional accrediting agency, or a professional association such as NACUBO) , 
than with small groups specializing solely in Title III activity, though in 
the latter group there were some remarkable exceptions.^ In general, most of 
-the iristitutioris visited seemed to have learned, the hard way if necessary, to 
make better investments in this regard, or to attract the competent individual 
at the agency / into the institutional staff budget , or to dismiss quickly the 
agent not providing real assistance r The natural tendency of* both strong and • 
vulnerable institutions seemed clearly to 'keep as much of the grant monfey at 
home as possible; outside purchases had to pay off. * ■ || " 

The , effectiveness of the external- evalua tor , and serious 

.attention by the institution to his reports, were less obviously a mixed 
experience, in^that reports provided relatively insignificant information (our 
judgment) . Though some external evaluations— those that contained - critical 
observations directed toward the more secure and confident inseitutipns--were 
helpful in terms of restructuring, revising strategies, or in alerting the 
institution -to needed facilitations from other sectors, the majority of the 
reports- seemed .more to be a political piece* focusing on successes or ration- 
alizations of obvious failures, and so cast as to do the institution no damage 
if -used to support application for continuance.* This, of course, appears 
perfectly plausible, though it is perhaps unfair to some multicarapus-wise % 
agents whose verbal advice and selective commendations have served internal 
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purposes well; but, It was clear that very few of the external evaluators were 
really external— -they were" agents of the institution, not of Title III . r In - 
general, it was felt that if the matter of % external evaluators were left * 
entirely to . the institutions , fey would be ..contracted^ and that impact on : i ; J 
cfevel^pm^t foi>ulti be -greater if ^the institutions could be effectively aided in 
(1) •developing in- evaluation procedures (thoiigh most have a lp^ to 

gb in <this- regard milestone accomplishment 

is to be achieved) ; (2) the current extefcnJ^^ privileged 
relatibnshi^-w^^ ; or- (3) any evaluation for" - program management 

purposes be conducted by program management or its. agente* / 

With regard "to individual consultants / excesses *were believe' 4 to exist ; 
only where the institution was unable to recognize- thai the 'problems o£, concern 

■ y.;\ ' { ;.'•.>•■' -■.y.-. : :". ; ' : ; ; yyy : .y- .y ... .};•;; 'y .',y.p ;*-. ; ^.'.. : f y:- yy ■ /v' 5 ''.- -^v y ; .;; : *y ' yy.'y y ':. y-:'- .-K-'" 

were beyond this kind of transient assj.staiu:e; in general, consultants appeared y 
to be used well, with a constant eye to their reception and impatt as well as. 
: to their unique^contribution beyond what the campus conununity could provide . 
/And, as in the case of other outside assistance, the more successful ihstitu* 

t ions appeared to make better, selection and use of consultants than: those lef- 

, ^ • ' \. , - 

successful or at a more rudimentary stage of development. • " \ 

y; : ' : ly, . yy •'. .; •■>■:>':, .,,y v y .y.y.. ; ;;;.v.: : y.y,::y- : .-,y, : y/;-'V : ' ^vy-'^^V'v^-y;.;;;.:.: :y:^.:-, • ::yj 

V (c) Implications of Findings with Regard to Equipment Purchase 

V : under Title III ^■•^f : -':^"^^;;o^ 

As not^dV elsewhere, there ^appeared to be a clear preference ^for^ ^ 
equipment purchase over lease arrangements , as a matter of preferring durable 
goods over those that would last only grant . There was less 

sophistication (though it is developing in some quarters) as to sj(eed with) ■ 
which equipment on hand can become overloaded or obsolete. 
: Also as noted, there was with equipment related activities a remarkable - \ 
range of .what had been accomplished . in a given period of. time . Not many presi- 
dents^ or purchase approval authoritiesy in th^ institutions Were particularly 
Imowledgeable about differential trade-off options afforded by different 
equipment , beyond feeling more comfortable; with a "name" brand or an effective . 
sales representative — ijdr were they particularly adept In judging the kind of 
technical competencies needed for a developmental or operational head for the 
task in question. Some institutions had made the mistake of selecting, aitd 
purchasing hardware first, then looking around to. find out what they needed to 
do—something almost surely to be "regretted later, ^re the technician 
employed by the institution was competent and dedicated to staff function and 



the instruction of laymen, and participated in making the decision on equip- 
ment, the institutions seemed to fare better; where presidents or activity 

dir ectbrs made systematic review^^^o 
- „ - . . . *, " . ) 

xn terms of size and desirable products , the choices seemed mo r^ effective 

;:; ; :.van4 /sustaining ^; ; : : v : . '^^Cr/ ' : . ^-^^'S^S:. : ]■] : .. ;'>'-:7v 

Software developed- in-house vs. packaged and imported software seemed 
generally more effective, with some notable exceptions; in either; case, the 
key seemed to be not in-house vs. out-house origin but^the cosipetence and 
energy of the software utilizer, anji the degree to which he or she was respon- 
sive to real needs of the consumers - There were a number of instances where 
imported software was discovered not to have the adaptability needed (i.e. , it 
was specific- rather th^n general-pu^ or it failed to deal wi internal 
constraints such as input procedures . This is no doubt a function of the fact 
that the institution that could ' develop software in-house 1 had better technical 



staff to begin with. 
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I The fact of hardware obsolescence. or oveirload and the need for replacement 

was a very real factor at many of the institutions . In most instances , other 
funds had been found in such instances , or th[e search for money £o purchase" or 
lease what was considered to be inevitably n^cegsary was in progress. * 
5: Some Conclusions with Regard to the Larger Picture 

: By and large , the ; in^ made ^oo 

; use of the Title IH grant funds , part^^ 

Sive aj^t^rj^oj^^ president was personally- involved 

~fro5T~a perspective of mission and long-term, 1 needs, where j long-term support 
" cbn'sequences were anticipated from the beginning, and where the rules and 
p regulations : were followed religiously, whether blindly or with confident 
reason., v . .* \ • 

t i We have addressed in the foregoing subsection the matter of determining 
rea^qnable^ tijne necessary for developmental activities to bear fruit, either 
K in terms a good institutional decision to assume further development or 
operational^upport , or in terms of having some detectable impact on the 
bottom lines of enrollment, graduation fates, and fiscal solvency and main- 
- tenancel There were few activities observed Ithat could be certified as sue- 
/J'cessfut, oa the institution's terms* our terms, ox Title III inum- a fh«^ 



self -supporting in that time . The forces that A interact to produce institu- 
tion^ a re complex, and slow to form detectable synergistic rela- 
t io hships . And , though products of most developmental activities are not new 
to higher education in general , they are 

The basic anomaly we feel at this pOjint is thfe matter of greater impact 
of Title III in the more advanced institutions,' and\ the greater problems the 

less a dya nee d ins t i tut ions face. This is not a ma tier, we feel, so much of 

) ' .> ! . • l : . [■■■>■■-• '\ : - ::\>r- : ■ ' j ;V'v£':v? f-'r:'^' «:/>•■ : ••• •• '•■ • ■•■ . ^ 

what Title III requirements and procedures may have caused, btat of the more 

:>>; ■■■■■■ •l/..; : .. : ;;.-v. :l i\. I - •••• :\-.: • 

difficult proposition of creating institutional development investment strate- 
gies that protect and instruct those most in need. The general belief extant 
in the field that most of the institutions appear to have come a lpng way 
since 1966 is probably valid, and though it would be difficult to determine 
what Title III experience over time vs J other factors have' contributed yQ it 
behooves the investigators and Title III management to b^ particularly : alert- 
to whatXthe more vulnerable Institutions need rt6 ahead more quickly , and 
to flounder less as they grow. If our understanding of the law is correct, 
these institutions are the real targets. The trick may^ 
require and monitor developmental progress-, — wii±^feward for those moving' 
^sati^sfac^ by improving unrestricted current fund 
balances) ' | : • I 

c Some suggestions have been made, land some are implicit^ in the foregoing 
discussion. We believe that some of / the basic deficiencies or handicaps of 
the institutions ^ still struggling or ^progressing slowly need attention. Welt' 
executed workshops for presidents , yith leadership from developmentally suc- 
cessful pr es ident s - - and the same for fiscal officers—on their substantive 
role (as opposed to application development) appear worth considering. Idenr. 
tif ication and effective promulgation of success experiences in particular 

^reas^or ;sub-areasi with involvement both of relevant activity directors and 
the oifficer to wliom they report, jare aisb like real assistance . 

Aiid finally:; where high technology/ is "involved., ^ as in the iriformation system 
hardware and software issues ; there needs ,^to be more informed and specialized 

^review of requests , or provision j of some well-developed guidelines for the 

o instruction of institutional officers,/: if the costly mistakes or lacfc of 
progress by some institutions in this ar^a is to be effectively reduced. 

Given the cent rality of the president in development , we also believe; 
special attention should be given to the governing boards . ; IJere we are con- 



cerned not so much in training in the general responsibilities of the trustee- 
ship, but assistance or activity that might help this important and potentially 
powerful, ally to become aware of the signals of danger or of developmental 
progress, to see the institution not only in present .or historical perspective 
but also in terms of what exercise of certain responsibilities— more assertive 
direction, assistance in fund raising, or election of a hew president—may 
contribute to development. 

D. Interaction Among the Program, Management, and Fiscal Domains 

In the original conceptualization of this study, we postulated t^t-Jft^ 
should be useful to\^ implicit in 

^•acti/vi^^^ occurs in three discrete functional areas: 

»(I) educational and support programs , consisting of the Jirj^ractio^^ 
tutional agents with students^cwarji^^ development ; (2) manage - 

ment and administT^fcioh , or the process by which decisions are made, and 
responsibilities are assigned, monitored, and evaluated; and (3) fiscal affairs 
or the obtaining and allocating of fiscal "support for the operation and main- .' 
tenance of the institution. We believed that these represented interactive 
functions that might permit (through examining total contexts and discrete • 
activities in each area where soft money was invested for the stated purpose 
of institutional /development) the extraction and specification of how these 
sets of functions interact with one another to explain usefully developmental 
change; . . C m . ; "•' . 

We found, essentially, ; that the most visible and exciting steps forward 
occur in the program area; this is what the institution hasto provide to its 
cbnsumiers and supporters, and changes are the end products of development : 
whatever happens here has the potential- for "showing" to members of the aca- 
demic community as well as administrative and service staff, and also consti- 
tutes the ijninediate or ultimate basis for fiscal support. We also found 
Yi sibl *V arena— activities that 

made a*difference, improved fiscal resources, allowed program change to oCcur, 

otherwise - af fected institutional condition—and to a somewhat lesser 
extent in the administrative domain. Yet , while the progress may. not be so 
visible a the fiscal or administrative domains , it may be the more ^necessary 
moderating factor. • , k . u . 



Institutional development is an integral part of the ongoing management 
process , not just something that management takes* on from time to time when 
some circumstance prompts the heed for a specific change, the improvement of 
management functioning for institutional development includes much more than 
improving its effectiveness in organizing and facilitating programmatic change: 
specifically, it includes the improvement of the processes by which new potential 
program areas, or instructional strategies are identified; the determination 
of what resources can be brought to bear on their ^development , the contrivance 
of or provisions for t he cogtjuiuing _f i s ca 1 support \ mechanisms^ 
and installation of the program or -^t ratejgyTnto regular, contanuing^operatibn. 
______JEhe~- fiscal^lE unction is that part of the management process concerned with 

generating and allocating revenue, and accounting for revenue a|fd expenditures./ 
It is particularly important to the development mode of Management because the 
accounting function provides the strongest (if not always the first) indica- 
tibn of the need for special action or change; the development costs must be 
found arid allocated and the change must generate the revenue for its support 
or be accommodated by new revenue or by support diverted f rOm other activity , 
with the riesult either that the threat of excess expenditure is removed, or 1 
that the support resources en tbto are improved. 

The three functional areas—program, management, and f iscal--were originally 
postulated on the basis that they afforded a useful structure for viewing 
institutional developmental effort with a unique and necessary; role for each 
fiinctidri reflected . In the fiscal and management areas f however, the activities 
nominated and selected (which probably reflect the content bf most funded . 
activity in these areas) frequently focus on the provision of good and timely 
informatiittV; f or maSgement purposes , and less frequently or less comfortably 
on how such information is to be best used. This may be critically important 
for external investors in development to be aware of in providing financial 
support | because effective management depends not only on having the appro- - 
vpriate info rroat ion but^ 

done as a result. Yet, we found few management activities substantively 
concerned with the" interpretation and consequent action process; and, where : > 
institutions were floundering, the ball was in this particular court. 

A long-range plan is now required, as- part of the Title III application; 
how proposed activities fit in must be shown . This is a new step in the right 
direction Our experiences * strongly suggest , however , that wha t may be mo re 
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sorely needed than a requirement for displaying a plan is developmental assis- 
tance that would instruct in and support good planning itself, with attention 
along the way td fiscal bottom lines. This is surely borne out by the more 
substantial success experiences we observed. And, though some program devel- 
opments appear more exciting, behind every positively ' develpj^ 
was good management , with a respectjf ar-the pa^t^ r^ ron 8 hold on the present, 
and ja ^eliberate'^ana Searching eye on the future. : ' 

- > This overall concern with the management/planning function prompts us to 
postulate a for development that focuses on the management processes 

pf defining purposes, determining programmatic assets and liabilities; and, * 
drawi ng on observations of successes and failures , or progression, stagnation, 

•or regression in the institutions studied, identifying in some orderly fashion 
what sequential steps need to be taken, and what this may imply for institu- 
tional leaders or external investors in development. That structure, as a 
"blueprint for ; development," is presented in Chapter X. 
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... ' ; Chapter IX . 

- — - — t" — Related Issues and Applications 

Several special topics and issues that emerged in this study 
have not ^been properly addressed in the more general examination of 
insW These are matters of substance, however, 

as related to the process of development and the kinds of institu- 
te^ III assistance (and other 
^ external support) . This c hapter highlights some of these special 
issues: the different developmental proposition for private as 
ty opposed to public institutions; the impact of "uncontrollable" 
external factor affect institutions (e.g. , political aspects . 
affecting boards of control , competition, sudden wealth, accrediting 
agency pressure) ; development challenges in the historically black 
.institutions, as a special class; the minority student on the major- 
ity campus ; and the matter of where "development" stops and, "opera- 
■ tion" begins . 7/ : '-' r }' ':. ■'■■'■■\ : ' ! ■ ■■[/ V," • \ ••'V; r ' : 

A. The Developmental Proposition for Public vs. Private Institutions 

The sample included 31 private and 20 public institutions.; , the latter 
comprising 11 at V the 4-year level and 9 at the 2-year. Some differences 
between these two groups are peculiar to the sample , ^rid some to control. The 
public institutions (2-year and 4-year) in our" sample clearly have larger 
enrollments; one governing boards pius the state legislature in control 
of program, .budget , and general development; relatively small income from 
gifts , contributions , endowment- -and in many cases none; and from 60 to 80 
percent- of total revenue coming from public sources . Private institutions in 
the sample have cpiiparatiyely. snialler enrollments; a single governing board, 
but - frequently also a denominational or religious society office im some 
measure of control ; a larger proportion of revenue from (arid dependence on) 
contributions, and endowment; and a smaller proportion of revenue from public 
sources (development or research grants , and in some cases per- capita alloca- 
tions" from the state). 

References to such systematic differences have been made occasionally in 
this report in connection with various findings. The fiscal implications are 
quite clear: public institutions on the whole have more assurance of regular 
funding, even allowing for ups and downs related to the economy and state 
budgetary solutions, since appropriations are generally keyed to fiscal need 
in terms of annual enrollment figures. The constituency is a local ors 



statewide citizenry bound to support the \institutions via state or local 
budget authorities translated into taxing powers. The public institutions are 
safer , in other words, so far as basics are ^cerned (facilities, faculty, 
instruction), even though there may remain a number of critical unmet needs . 
The private schools ^re more vulnerable, except ^br the few with sizeable 
endowments; they are dependent on tuition per se instead of tuition plus state 
allocations based on enrollment. Their constituencies^^Xthough usually firm as 
church- related groups , alumni, or ethnic groups, can be fickle to some degree 
when it comes to actual dollar support. (Some the private institutions in 
the sample are only now beginning to develop endowments or systematic alumni , 
networks,) Thus it is npt surprising that as a gfbup, priv^te\^nstitutions 
have more experience in cultivating private business and .foundation sources,, 
through aggressive solicitation — just as public institutions have focused on 
cultivating political and thus fiscal support at; appropriate levels. \ 
. Although public institutions are in a better basic survival situation 
than private institutions, both groups appear to have the same sorts (anck 
degrees) of need for change and- development. Yet, a number of other factors 
make the developmental proposition different for the two groups. Both public 
and private institutions , of course, seek external support of many sorts and 
from many sources; but, curiously, the response to the outcomes of this search 
varies by institution type. Creative efforts by private institutions to build 
up surpluses and resources manifest good management as well as a readiness for 
expansion. Good' management at public institutions is more a matter of living 
within the budget, and these institutions generally try to, hide fiscal, 
cushions and to minimize the reporting of gifts and other income, for fear of 
reductions in allocations of public funds--a necessary but unfortunate 
strategem that may ultimately hamper development. 

Public institutions appear to be^more constrained than private by the 
number and nature of their boards. These may include the institution's own 
board, a largfer multi-institution board, a coordinating agency, and, . of 
course, state budget authorities and the general assembly. The multi- 
institution context fpr budget decisions is a competitive context for the 
indiyidual institutions involved; thus , the institution has lerfs. control oyer 
program deterniinatiph and expansion. The boards must necessarily become 
involved such matters as duplication of function, response to equal access 
degrees , state plans , and creating programs based on economic or other public 



needs. »They are, frequently in a real sense, subject to state or local 
political pressures. Boards sometimes thus have more "loyalty 11 to the state 
than to a given institution— or if loyal to their "own" specific unit, have 
little actual power ovef biidget or program. As noted earlier / on the whole 
trustees of public institutions perceived their role as one of, controlling 
development, whereas private boards more often encouraged development and the 
search for needed resources. , „ ^ 

In addition, public boards (pr agencies, or indeed legislatures) are more 
likely--by virtue of having public responsibility .arid systems to manage — to 
create policy and procedures on such matters as purchasing, salaries, con- 
tractual arrangements, and grant applications which, while not denying devel- 
opment, may tend to hamper it in some ways. These are usually efforts at 
efficiency and consistency, which in another way may enhance some aspects of 
public institutions' development efforts by imposing good management practices 

In' contrast, private institutions are much freer to seek development 
resources and to control decisions on program development areas , as well as 
budgets. The other side of the coin is that they must do so independently, 
often starting from scratch without certain consistent procedures and mutual 
support mechanisms of which public institutions can make use. Private schools 
are, however, in a general stance of being able to create their own missions 
and to control their own destinies. There is less bureaucracy to contend 
with— although as noted earlier, major changes in mission and direction have 
not always come easily since private boards arid constituencies rightfully have 
much to say on the.se matters. 

- In terms of needs for development in the program arid management areasV/^ 
however, private and ^public institutions are much the same. As groups, they, 
have sought very similar sorts of improvement and change--from fiscal account:- 
ing systems and resource enhancement to information systems and long-range 
planning, new career-oriented offerings, faculty development, and student 
services iv They are also similar, by virtue ;of being Title Ill-eligible, in 
the response of the Federsl government through awards and in the nature of the 
low^incpme and/or minority students they serve . They differ , however , in 
their risk positions (as to survival) and direct control over their destinies, 
as well as - in the internal and external factors (principally governing boards 
and statutory provisions) that influence how they proceed with development and 
where they turn for fiscal support . ^ • / v . 



• • We also must note that public institutions haye another source of funds 
for development of special programs beyond that available to private institu- 
tions--this comes from the impetus that recognition of state or. community 
needs may provide for special budget allocations to the institution. In a 
sense, the institutions largely, supported from tax-based revenue are not as 
dependent on soft money for their most" urgent developmental needs. Title III 
and other soft funds thus serve more to sweeten the pot than to be the differ- 
ence between development versus stagnation, and appear relatively insignificant 
alongside the funds that can be allocated for a new professional school or 
some other resource designated by the state as a major need. 

B. External Factors Affecting Development 

Institutions are never completely free agents in defining or implementing 
their missions or managing their affairs. There are contextual factors in the 
external environment over which the institution has no or limited control that 
may affect mission, program, resources , costs, enrollment — in short, any 
aspect of development* ■ 

Some external factors were considered in contrasting public and private 
schools (Section A), but* some examples from the case study experience are 
further instructive . ..Examples of essentially negative impacts serve to show 
the extent to which public institution board-related or government- related 
^factors may constrain or ^define development, factors over which the institu- 
tion has no control or little influence. In one notable case, a state-l^vel 
board dictated that the given school could not embrace any form of .graduate 
work (this is still true) and pressured the school to mute its basic skills 
program; the same board repeatedly refused to sigh applications for the Coop- 
erative Education programs, assuming (incorrectly) tiiat it would lead to some 
form of duplication in the state (this stance changed in 1982, giving the 
institution new opportunities for program development related tc low-income 
SjtfudentsJ . Other boards expressed their "preferences" in less direct ways r 
but nonetheless ^expressed:: them. In another state, legislation requires that 
all Federal grants be funne led through the state capitol; seriously affecting 
schedules ■ for Title III awards and threatening administrative and program 
Actiyites with speoial bureaucratic "oversight.! 1 In at least three additional , 
cases / state ; law^ an(i/or recent court orders dramatically inf luence the entire 
program: (and any possible expansion) by requiring merger of 'campuses (which in 
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one case had already resulted in a single "bad" program in place of two earlier 
adequate ones) or restrictions of program offerings. In yet another instance, 
a county board and a state board exerted various pressures on a community 
college to focus on a college-transfer program in place of its vocational 
emphasis; the situation has eased, but the institution continues to wage its 
battle each budget year. . 

The influence of the external context extends beyond constituencies, 
governing boards, and statutory or other controls on budget* and program. Some 
of the private institutions in particular faced major competition from nearby 
less-expensive public competitors ; some institutions were located in areas 
hard hit by selective recessionary forces. State economies vary, as do the 
priorities for various budget line items; some public institutions were in 
stages increasing support for higher education, while others were facing 
another year of holding to the prior year's level or sustaining a decrease. 
Some institutions were saddled with physical barriers that were difficult to 
remove: the campus heayily dependent on off-campus housing, in a high-cost 
( f rom tourism) area ; the campus , in a sparsely populated area but with local 
appeal; the non-resident institution virtually closed by area economy-driven 
reductions iu bus service . We have noted that the successful institutions 
ha vs frequently found creative solutions to staggering external constraints; 
nevertheless, these constraints vary in nature and severity. / ' 

In" a perversely negative way, two institutions have had their development 
efforts affected by large new sources, of income and/or endowment . This new 
wealth seems to have led to grandiose plans in one case , with no systematic 
review of mission or of what the proposed changes would really do to this 
small rural college ; in the other , it appears to have led to, an assumption 
that there is now/ less need to manage carefully . A third institution, too , 
has prepared plarls for wha^ university status , 

based principally on the threat posed by potential location of a stete univer- 
sity branch nearby. One way or another, these schools are being led down the 
garden path without apparent reflection, planning, or consideration of potential 
detriments pr needed tradeoff s . In these cases we believe that° development is 
threatened^not enhanced . : : ; ' - " V * *•' >- 

: f : ;f:- : ;^^ xt ^^ factors have positive influences as well ... Several cases are ! 
reported where a professional, or regional accrediting agency has goaded insti- 
tutions into moving more forcefully to, change facilities and program; these 
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prods were perceived as pressures, at the outset, but are appreciated now. 
Boards of two other institutions .provided their o wry goads , pressing one dean 
to revise the general education curriculum, and t/he other administrative 
cabinet to make the plunge into a "new" career-oriented ^rea: business admin- 
istration- It was new to that institution, and thus a key decision. 

External forces " can represent good fortune, too. In one instance a 
foundation literally almost forced its grant on an institution so that it 
would start a formal development (resource enhancement) effort ; in another 
location,' the existence of a consortium made it possible for the institution 
to advance significantly in its data processing activity; >and in° two addi- 
tional cases, the presence of a large industry or the threat of a new 2-year 

•a ' 

college's being located nearby goaded these institutions into .actions \on the 
program and administrative sides) they will never regret.. They both developed * 
markedly as a result. There were also several institutions whose development 
benefited ntftably (at least in terms of their own current perceptions) when 
control changed hands from a religious order to an independent board, not so 
; much an action sought as one that evolved. . • » - 

If there is any lesson here for development efforts in the future, it is 
that institutions should look in all directions at all possible forces which 
might influence their expansion, their programs , their administrative capabil- 
ities, their missions, or their specializations and distinctive features . The 
strong institutions^ had, in most 0 cases / forecast and anticipated the external f 
context factors that could affect their futures, and taken some corrective or-* 
evasive action. The vulnerable institutions had more frequently been caught 
by surprise, could see no way out, or had simply refused to_ respond. „;i 

X. Development in the Historically Black Institutions 

Of the f if ty^-one institutions studied, 27 were historically or predomi- 
nantly black. .We are alsa focus of Title III was 
primarily oa ; black institutions suffering from decades of neglect , isolation, 
limited' revenue , and students of modest means , however defined. We are aware 
that in the current radministration, the Title III pro 
7 to be labeled; i /"the Black 
College Program," although many more non-black than black institutions fall 
within the eligibility criteria and receive Title III funds . We We also well; 
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aware that despite a number of social changes in the last twe^decade's , the 
nation' s 'traditionally black institutions as a class still have special needs 
and challenges that are distinct 'from those of other classes of institutions 
(although these needs and challenges differ somewhat from what they were in 
the mid-1960' s). To this point, findings of particular and specific relevance 
to traditionally black colleges have not been profuse* in our prior discussions 
and interpretations. / 

To some extent, this results from the terms of the basic/preposition 
examine^--which is, how -can higher education. institutions of modest means, a 
tradition of commitment to improving educational opportunity , and which 
provide the best they can to those who knock^on their doors, be helped to 
improve their quality and viability? In answering, we found no lines-of- race, 
color, or creed. Dynamic leadership, the strategies for improving .-revenue and 
the revenue/cost ratio, 'the need for strategic planning, the ways <i.? avoiding* 
distraction by crises or the oppression of such contextual forces as declining 
markets and Increasing competition, and what is done if these problems are 
corrected or neutralized, did not: seem to vary at al l as a functio n of the 
prevailing color on campus. \ Of the institutions visited, there were no dis- 
tinctive relationships between institutional type in terms of ethnicity and 
the standings on the variables used to assess development, future /prospect 
from fiscal and enrollment trends, or quality of program. (Of the nine insti- 
tutions rated as positively developing, four were traditionally black colleges 
of the eight at the other extreme, six were traditionally -black colleges.) No 
doubt significant differences would emerge had wfc examined such qualities as 
proportion of faculty in particular areas with terminal degrees ; but , we were 
not focusing on distinctive needs of traditionally black colleges as a special 
class of institution, but on what constitutes institutional improvement in the 
total group of institutions examinedy : P We found that good management is good 
management, ^nd that the traditionally white colleges have no corner on this, 
/'market.- , ■ -■' •-• \ ' f „ .. * ■ 

Nevertheless, in spite of the muting in this regard imposed by the focus 
of the study on institutional development in general, we could not help but 
note some particular problems , challenges, and solutions relevant to tradi- 
tionally black colleges generally. V V 



The characteristics of the institutions with regard to Title III eligi- 
bility indices and award history should be noted. 1 In terms of award history , 
the higher proportion of black institutions in the sample of higher -ahnual 
award institutions, as noted in Chapter II, is reasonably strong evidence that 
black institutions have been heavier benefactors of Title III; it is well, 
known that a high proportion of black institutions as a class have received 
awards in comparison to non-black institutions. Of black institutions in the 
study sample, most had been in the Title III program from the beginning; the 
other institutions' An the sample, on the Average, received, £he*ir first' ja wards 
in the mid-1970 1 s. , '-—'"^ 

The ^b lack institutions tended to have higher per ^student E and G expendi- 
tures than Jthe non-black institutions. For example, ^f the privatfe four-year 
institutions, the sixteen traditionally black institutions average about $5400 
in 1980-81, pwhile the counterpart jtfjhite institutions average^ about $4600 (for 
the public! four-year institutions, traditionally black institutions averaged 
$4300; the! figure fpr^the white counterparts was $3200). 



This plfe^es the 

value for |the<traditionally black colleges one-fifth*to one-third hfeher than 



i 

that for^their white counterparts. 
: . The traditionally black colleges had much, higher proportions^ students 
eligible ^or Federal student aid; than their white counterparts For example, 
for the sixteen private four-year traditionally brack- colleges , * the average 
proportionj lof undergraduate students receiving Pell grants was 86 .3 ^Ecent:,~ 
against 481.5 percent for the white. This, of course, placed the dependence on 
v revenue rfrom student aid higher for the traditionally black colleges- a& well ; 

The student aid data suggest a- critically important class of challenges', 
for the traditionally black colleges . Their students come from lower income 
families, in comparison to the other Title III counterparts; we ais % o note ^t'he 
simple fact that given that median black {and other minority) incomejs and 
employment rates are well below those for Whites, the black institution has t 
less bppoi truajty to improve the affluence represented by the student body! 



^tl^rdugh v sttlective recruiting, were that "option vigorously pursued r"-It- a lsp : 



f v : Fpr the -real impact of Jthe statistics noted, r e cdu r s e s ho lild be made to 
the values for this larger populations^ given the non- representativeness of the 
: institutio is in our sample for those^populations . 'For this reason, and - 
^because of ' the small number of cases ', /t^e statistical values; cited in this 
section are rounded. */' 



underscores the greater dependence of the'Tfaditionally Mack «Heg^s ^ public 
and .private, on indirect support through 'Federally based student aid programs. 
Most of the traditionally black colleges , and the private traditionally black 
colleges in particular, would be in real jeopardy if the Feders "l , y supported 
contributions to tuition and expenses were substantially reduced i 

Note should be taken that although no systea£tic study was made of' the 
academic credentials of entering freshmen across/the institutions , many of the 
black institutions, in cpntrajst to the others, were experiencing year-to-year 
declining levels of academic ^ability as measured by traditional admissions 
tests, a. phenomenon generally ^ttfibuted (and probably correctly so) to compe- 
tition from white institutions for the highest scoring black students . Given 
the moderate relationship between socio-economic status and scores on* such 
traditional tests, as well as what the scores imply .*in terms, of need for 
remediation or ability to learn under traditional instructional systems , this 
factor would seem to represent a serious challenge ,to black institutions t who 
must face increasing competition for the prospective students among their 
constituencies who look best in terms of the traditional currency for academic 
promise. • * 'y-. : ; ' . " [' \ - >p V'- ' r '-\; • : -, / V i - 

In a number of black institutions, and particularly tho^e With increasing 
enrollment; trends , there appeared to be increasing pressure to reduce the 
numbers of students who deferred, O or defaulted in, i^ymen^ jof tuition - and 
- fees . In' one institution that had with increasing enrollment reached its 
Lpercelyed size in terms pf present space , resources , and facilities 

there even appeared to -be_ a ^moye afoot >toTput pressure , >thoujgh admissions; > 
^•criteria ,• cm * some' new emphases on ability ^<> : Kp&yi. ; v'<^ 
taking harder- ii^ xndiyidua Is defaulting on tuition paym^ 

or restricting continuation; until /debts were paid. . } ; • . * ^ C 

Mother phenomena that seemed to characterize the stable ttraditi^nally 
black institutions to serine extent, and the traditionally black^col leges ranked 
ks strong to a considerable extent, ^was a deliberate search for hew program?.' 
that might represent professional 

lir. this move,, the emphasis was not on pfe~j>rofessional ^ studies (e* g^. , pre- law; 
prermedi raT} that ^ beyond the baccalaureate: degree 

but rather on such programs as media and conanunications , medical technology 
and o tbp r hea 1 tb f i e Ids f and in i c roe lie c t r o n i c s teclmplcvgy,^ ^ In fe^ black 



institutions did we find the emphasis of one or two decades ago on education 
as a major field. 

No careful comparative examination of faculty credentials was undertaken, 
but our impression in general was that this situation has improved remarkedly 
over the past decade, through upgrading, larger numbers of blacks entering 
graduate study, and the infusion of non-blacks into the faculty ranks as a 
function of the current excess of supply over demand in many fields. We did 
note that in a number of academic programs where real effort to obtain creden- 
tialed black faculty had been successful, and where students were prepared for 
fields in which professional blacks are substantially underrepresented (e.g. , 
engineering; accounting), there was considerable apprehension that both 
business and industry, or white institutions willing to pay a premium to add 
black faculty, would erode the most competent of current faculty. A number of 
deans and department heads noted that new black PhD's were starting generally 
at salaries equivalent to or higher than those of their full professors of 
some years of experience, and anticipated real difficulty in maintaining what 
they had achieved. 

Other significant factors, not necessarily growing out of the study but 
derived from more general observation, include the increased external support 
generally available today (over that avialable one or two decades ago) for 
black institutions; the increasing organization and sophistication of groups 
formed for political representation of the interests of black institutions, 
and an increase in representation and recognition of these interests in the 
government; and the necessary continuing search for unique and valuable 
distinctiveness in mission and contribution as a black institution now 
operating in increasingly non-segregated higher education systems. 

We could not help but note that particularly in the strong black insti- 
tutions there seemed to be a quiet but pervasive conviction among the faculty 
and administrators that their futures and those of their students lay in 
producing students who not only could win jobs, seem as a relatively easy 
proposition given pressures for hiring minorities, but who could competently 
hold their own or excel when compared with their white peers. More serious 
and deliberate efforts were being made in the early college years to deal with 
basic skills; the lead departments were more likely to compete not for numbers 
but for the best students. More importantly, unusual energy and rigor were 
being appied to instruction, and students were being worked very hard in these 
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instances. We believe that in many of the traditionally black institutions a 
new and wholesome elitism is being developed that places real accomplishment 
first, that is not letting students get distracted by the new ease of entry 
into fields formerly restricted. Starting salaries and continuance and 
progression in career are monitored closely, and there are increasing accounts 
of significant. accomplishments of former students. 

Finally: we would note that the black institutions perceived as strong 
are putting considerable energy in utilizing and exploring the equal oppor- 
tunity momentum in today's resource market, and are operating at sophisticated 
levels. For example: one state had mounted a campaign at the governors 
level to attract the microelectronics industry to that area; the effective 
president of one traditionally black institution in the state system had 
assumed that all involved would be aware of the attractiveness of designating 
his institution as one of three institutions (the other two traditionally 
white) in the system to develop programs to support the drive. Another black 
institution had profited greatly by special efforts to capitalize on interest 
in showing a racial balance in funds awarded for defense research. One presi- 
dent interrupted our interview schedule for a special meeting with Congressmen 
that were concerned with the particular needs of black institutions; another 
black institution was hosting a meeting of Federal department heads and 
prospective contractors while we were on campus. Recognition was abundantly 
evident in the strong black institutions of the competitive edge provided by 
the needs of government and business leaders to "buy black" to a higher degree, 
as was recognition of the importance of the ability of the institution to show 
that on its campus blackness and quality went hand in hand. In short, these 
institutions were marketing aggressively for their full share of special 
opportunities. 

D - Findings Related to Treatment of Minorities on Majority Campuses 

The equal opportunity component has always been central in Title III 
intent. In the beginning, focus primarily on traditionally black colleges to 
improve their quality was recognition that the traditional students at these 
institutions suffered along with the institutions themselves . Defining eligi- 
bility in part in terms of low student family income (rather than minority 
status) was a political/legal necessity, but it probably helped to open the 
Title III opportunity to additional "majority" institutions as well. More 
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importantly, the increasing trend over the last two decides for blacks and 
other minorities to enroll in majority institutions, many of which have 
limited resources as well, adds the special dimension of concern about the 
educational treatment of minorities on majority campuses, and how Title III 
may impact to improve this treatment. 

It is noted also that of the many "slings and arrows" the Title III 
Program staff have suffered over the past two decades, failure to champion 
equal opportunity for one or another or all minorities has not been in 
question. As the preceding management study found, the distinctive, loug- 
term, and effective concern of Program staff has characteristically been one 
of assuring fair treatment of those individuals "disadvantaged" by race or 
parental income. 

The inquiry reported did not explore intensively across all majority 
institutions the status, problems, and treatment of minorities. However, some 
developmental activities examined in depth were directed toward increasing the 
numbers or improving the social and learning environments of campus minorities, 
and in most instances the site visit teams, containing one or more minority 
members themselves, were especially sensitive to the inevitable signals as to 
how cordial and effective the environment was for minority students. 

A finding of some importance was that pockets of racism still exist, and 
are not difficult to detect once on campus. The reception given the black 
specialists on the site visit team by some traditionally white institutions 
was quite detectably different from that given their white counterparts. When 
individual administrators at one such institution were asked about any problems 
associated with minorities, the typical response was that all those who can 
learn quickly whether they can make it or not "don't give us any trouble; it's 
the Feds on our backs who do." In another instance the Director of Admissions 
confided to the (white) interviewer (who was recognized as a native of the 
Southern county the Admissions Director had grown up in) that effective con- 
straints in keeping blacks a token minimum were handled easily by emphasis, in 
recruiting, on emphasizing contacts with white teachers and counselors for 
referrals. 

A second finding was that such pockets of racism were not confined to the 
institutions iu the stable, vulnerable, or mixed groups in terms of develop- 
mental status but were occasionally found in the strong group as well. To be 
sure, the criteria for assessment of institutional development status did not 
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include such an element, but we feel in retrospect that this was proper: some 
institutions are viable or are becoming so with careful attention to equal 
opportunity, others are viable or are becoming so without such attention. The 
two factors do not appear to be functionally interrelated. 

We suspect that the forces perpetuating these subtle but important 
barriers most likely come at the. board or senior administrative levels, in 
institutions where there have been traditional constituencies of lower socio- 
economic level whites (and where strong elements of provincialism still 
prevail). In both of the institutions providing the examples cited, there 
were strong (white and black) faculty advocates for minorities; one of the two 
institutions had indeed, at the faculty level, an informal but special program 
of substantial positive merit in helping black students to feel at home, to 
use the campus to exercise special interests in positive ways, and to develop 
positive acceptance by majority students. 

A number of predominantly white campuses with sending areas containing 
significant numbers in two or more minority groups confessed and exhibited 
difficulty in serving each equally. This was less likely in the community (or 
non-residential) colleges, suggesting that the social or living context is a 
factor, but it is noted that community college campuses seldom exhibited any 
problem of apparent racist attitudes, differential treatment, or any distinc- 
tive response by students that would signal trouble. No instance was found, 
in any institution, where a single support activity focused exclusively on 
more than one minority was equally attractive to the constituent minorities. 
Where there were parallel minority-directed activities, one tended to be very 
much ascendant over the others, with the best explanation appearing to be the 
competence of the ascendant activity director to serve both the students and 
the institution, while the other activity director tended to be the student 
advocate fighting city hall, or simply giving up. 

Examination of the exemplary programs directed toward the facilitation of 
minority students suggests that such programs are more likely to exist in 
institutions where the mission has been shaped by a sense of public responsi- 
bility or religious conviction to include attention to any special needs of 
minorities, and to guarantees of equal dignity. Positive climates were "also 
more likely to exist where the socioeconomic backgrounds of the majority 
students were not highly discrepant from those of the minority students. The 
commitment, attitudes toward the institution, and skills of the activity 
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directors—and their rank or status, and acceptance as a peer by faculty or 
administration--seemed particularly critical. One extremely able director of 
a thriving cultural center for Native Americans said, M My staff works to help 
the student work within the larger institutional system to solve his or her 
problems, whether tliey are the fault of the system or the student." Success 
was also marked by deliberate effort to develop positive self-regard and to 
obtain reinforcement from outsiders. At the Native American "Studies Center, 11 
whose director has just been quoted, there were special campus-wide cultural 
events sponsored by the Indian students that were attractive, instructive, 
well-subscribed, and enjoyed--e . g. , a weekly honey-tasting social, an arts 
series (dance, music, paintings) that gave legitimate pride to the presenters 
and evoked legitimate appreciation by the larger campus community. This was 
one of the few campuses observed where students clustered in groups of two or 
more without any regard to race; they were obviously young people enjoying one 
another as peers. (Incidentally, this program existed in an area with a 
significant Hispanic population; the Title III Coordinator was Hispanic. But, 
he confessed, "We can ! t seem to get much going that could match the Native 
American Program and attract Hispanics — they feel they are the neglected 
minority here. 11 This was, incidentally, a concern the Native American Program 
Director shared, and most obviously shared painfully.) 

Though an isolated instance, one situation designated to promote parity 
was threatening to backfire, and should be noted. This was a public institu- 
tion where state law established a significant tuition credit at that insti- 
tution for any Native American student. Yet, several administrators inter- 
prated this in this way: "The Native American students pay less tuition than 
other students; our state appropriations are essentially on a per-student 
basis. Thus> the more Native American students we have, the less per-student 
revenue we have to work with.." 

E . Implications for Development of "Developmental" and "Operational" 
Activities 

A perennial question, at least for Title III program staff and readers, 
has been whether developmental and operational activities (or functions) can 
be distinguished, or where development stops and operation begins. The 
concern of course is with the standard proscription against use of Title III 
awards for operational purposes; such a requirement implies the need for a 
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workable definition, and this has not been easy to come by. A se- rd concern 
is whether and to what extent these terms denote functionally different 
circumstances or are qualitatively different in some ways that may matter to 
institutional development. 

With some notable exceptions, we felt that we could distinguish develop- 
mental from operational activities fairly well by using a functional defini- 
tion. The definition seemed to serve, however, because we were on campus 
reviewing activities from several perspectives, getting a sense of timelines 
involved, observing how the point of changeover varies for different sorts of 
activities. We do not suggest that it is easy to make this distinction on 
paper (for the writer or for the reader), but we do feel that the experience 
in the field shed some light on the issue that may be useful in the future. 
In the present context we are dealing primarily with developmental vs. opera- 
tional activities (as units defined for study purposes and supported in whole 
or part by external resources), but it seems likely that the distinction has 
broader applications to smaller bits of change that contribute to such activi- 
ties or larger chunks of change that result from the interaction of several 
concurrent or sequeL'i.il activities. 

The working definition of "developmental" was essentially this: a unit 
of activity whose purpose is to improve viability , directly or indirectly . by_ 
making changes of some sort in structure , function , or condition . The 
emphasis was on change; changes presumably take planning, leadership, funds, 
and time, and at the "end" of the developmental effort something new or 
different is in place— recognizable as a change that either directly affects 
viability (condition) or does so indirectly through structure or function or 
has the potential for such effects. The definition of "developmental," in 
other words, is bound up in the purpose for initiating the action; the defini- 
tion assumes not only an endpoint but also a useful outcome. This should 
sound familiar as the culmination of the criteria employed for assessing the 
relative value of developmental activities (see Chapters VI and VII), thus 
tying together definition, selection, and- evaluation of developmental 
functions. 

The working definition was amplified in the field by stressing the 
temporary duration of the function, that is, the arrival at some defined 
endpoint (in time or in accomplished change)-and then its cessation or its 
continuation as an operational function assumed by the institution. 

9Q : 
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Operational? This function is defined primarily in fiscal terms — that is, an 
ongoing activity, formerly developmental, that is deemed valuable enough to 
continue on the institution's resources. 

Applying these definitions raised questions. Should ft opera tional" be 
defined so strictly, or may acquisition of other external funds along with 
internal funds qualify for crossing the line from developmental to opera- 
tional? Can a single activity (as originally carried out) have continuing or 
somewhat new developmental aspects and continuing operational aspects at the 
same time? If so, can these be easily distinguished for budgetary purposes? 
Is some criterion level of continuation (say expenditure of 80 percent of 
annual earlier development cost) required in order to say that any activity is 
indeed operational? Can the same defined activity be developmental in one 
location and operational in another? For activities (functions) that really 
matter to the institution and are intended to continue, can there ever be an 
endpoint to development? Don't their components, operations, and benefits 
constantly evolve? 

The last two questions imply another. Shouldn't Title III and general 
external intent be interpreted as seed money, getting the process started, 
initiating movement toward change, with perhaps an arbitrary cessation of 
support after a "reasonable" development period? If the line between devel- 
opment and operation is difficult to recognize, then perhaps dollar or time 
limits on external investment—based on a broad inventory of experience — may 
be defensible and practicable. 

Basic skills may be an example. This program activity has generally been 
generously supported by Title III, presumably because of the clear need for 
this service and because the service is delivered to the appropriate targets 
of Title III intent. Annual grants have frequently exceeded $200,000, cover- 
ing a wide range of items: faculty, materials, equipment, associated coun- 
seling and tutoring, course development, testing, faculty development, etc. 
For the 8 basic skills activities reviewed, awards have been made for from 4 
to 10 successive years, with a median of 6. Yet only 1 has been weaned from 
support as of 1982-83, not because the particular function was planfully 
absorbed by the college but because there was no Title III award at all; this 
institution allocated about $100,000 for the 1982-83 year, cutting back on one 
faculty position. But this institution, like several others, plans to request 
further support in the next cycle regardless of the extent to which objective 
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indications suggest that the program is already operational— that is, it 
functions in full flower as an ongoing set of structured services, sometimes 
70 percent or more supported by Title III. A t least 3 schools responded that 
they could not possibly continue basic skills without external support, virtually 
always meaning Title III. The situation is excaberated by the absence of 
other viable means to support its costs-it is an enrichment activity involving 
those with least capability to pay. 

With basic skills as an example, there are at least three principal 
dilemmas here. First, continuation under Title III support apparently represents 
what is essentially operational activity. Second, this sort of activity 
frequently obfuscates the developmental-operational definition by adding new 
(but perhaps relatively small) features in each grant, such as extension from 
a semester to a year, a different testing/scoring approach, faculty development 
in a new instructional technique, and so on. Third, and perhaps most important, 
basic skills by definition for the populations served is a matter of great 
expense. It is needed; it is vital to any chance of retention of students; it 
is often viewed as something the institution could not carry off on its own. 
For certain institutions it may, in fact, be a keystone as important as the 
library, the computer science major, the financial accounting system. Yet it 
costs a great deal. The dilemma is whether or not Title III should continue 
to assist it, regardless, for the reason that it is so primary and so related 
to all that Title III is about. If the answer is No, then some definitional 
rubric distinguishing developmental from operational may be applied; if the 
answer is a qualified Yes, this could mean some time or dollar limit over a 
span of "developmental" years, or possibly a continuing form of assistance to 
a proportional limit. 
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Chapter X 

A Functional Blueprint for Development 



In this chapter, a brief examination is made of what we believe 
constitutes the essence of the process of development as it may be 
deliberately controlled by the institution. This has to do with 
long-range planning—its inputs, the process itself, and the inter- 
mediate and ultimate criteria it must employ, with emphasis on 
criteria of fiscal health. It is our "functional blueprint for 
development," drawn broadly from what we observed at the strong and 
the stable institutions, but found largely absent at the vulnerable 
institutions. 

A - The Centrality of Planning to Institutional Development 

The institutions visited, though varied, had some aspects in common. All 
had high proportions of low-income or minority students; all had, in comparison 
with other institutions of their type (as characterized by control and 2- vs. 
4-year program), more limited fiscal resources to invest in their educational 
program. All had received substantial soft money assistance over the prior 5 
or 6 years from Title III, for improving the quality of their management and 
programs, and for acquiring a greater capacity for achieving, maintaining, or 
expanding their fiscal viability. The institutions differed markedly, however, 
in their current risk position and in the direction and rapidity of develop- 
mental movement. 

Many— particularly the public institutions— appeared stable, with ao real 
threat to survival, but with little evidence of having experienced marked, 
recent change in quality or capability. Vhile their officers and faculties 
were not necessarily comfortable with current condition, their focus appeared 
to be largely on maintenance of the particular niche and assets the institution 
provided. A president or a business manager might be threatened; the institu- 
tions were not. 

Some other institutions were clearly vulnerable , wallowing in crises that 
threatened to overwhelm them or in apparent continuing decline; this status 
may have been a result of mistakes or complacency in the past, of natural 
disasters, or of particular troublesome contextual factors: loss of significant 
sources of support, competition from more advantageously situated institutions, 
erosion of traditional constituencies. * 
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But: some institutions clearly had positive momentum: they were finding 
ways to increase revenue or to operate more efficiently, to allocate their 
resources to better advantage, to improve the quality and relevance of educa- 
tional treatment of students, to provide better for their faculty and staff, 
usually while expanding or holding steady their enrollment, but sometimes as a 
deliberate adjustment to a decline in enrollment. They were in sound fiscal 
condition, with fiscal trends projecting substantial security for the future. 

What the differences among these institutions would have been without the 
special developmental investment is largely undeterminable. We did come to 
believe, however, that institutions making good use of Title III or other soft 
money funds in terms of the excellence of the activity execution generally 
tended to be those with developmental momentum already established through 
certain internal forces quite separate from Title III. That is, developmental 
investment in and of itself, when viewed over the six-year period, was not 
found to provide any guarantee of positive results. For those institutions 
with developmental momentum, Title III appeared to accelerate that momentum; 
for those without, the developmental impact was less ciaar, and in a few 
instances the evidence suggested that Title III funds were actually encouraging 
dependency on this source of support. The data also suggest strongly that 

when a particular needed activity is forced on an institution (e.g., as a 

■ * 

condition of the grant), positive impact is less assured than if the activity 
constituted part of the institution's own predetermined developmental strategy — 
that is, the institutional operators must recognize its importance and take it 
seriously . 

While the kind of special developmental investment examined was generally 
encapsulated in a package of several discrete activities calculated to improve 
some aspect of developmental functioning, and though these activities could be 
assessed with some confidence in terms of their specific and plausible objec- 
tives *and outcomes, their larger contribution to the total institutional 
condition or free-standing capacity for positive change was less clear, as a 
function of the varied forces that interactively affect the total institutional 
condition. 

The stark contrasts in developmental condition, however, seemed to expose 
rather clearly some particular forces in the institutional structure and 
characteristic mode of functioning that appeared to control both what was 
done with all the problems, assets, and opportunities, and that seemed to 
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provide satisfactory explanations of current status as well as satisfactory 
bases for projecting future status. There was some evidence, also, that how 
Title III or other soft money developmental activities were managed and utilized 
was very much like any other asset or opportunity was utilized, and that it 
was easier to identify the functions and functioning associated with using 
investment money and anything else well than to determine what particular 
investments would improve those functions and functioning. It has been noted 
that imposed activities appeared less likely to be well-used than those origi- 
nating in the institution itself— at least for the strong or stable in ,itu- 
tions. This is plausible, and would lead to a conclusion that it may be 
easier and safer to formulate criteria for selecting the institutions in which 
to invest, than to determine what specific investments would in themselves 
contribute to the improvement of the institutic. ' s capability to manage well 
its own affairs. This reasoning suggests that one solution would be to make 
award contingent upon evidence of developmental progress, or absence of factors 
associated with developmental vulnerability—and to leave it largely to the 
institution as to how the developmental funds would be invested. 

Yet, such a solution, in addition to being politically unworkable, would 
fly in the face of Title III intent as we have interpreted it. (Title III is 
directed specifically to vulnerable institutions.) We are confronted with the 
more difficult proposition of using specific investment (that is, funding 
particular developmental activities) to improve the institution's capability 
to manage its affairs well. Title III is directed toward improving educational 
opportunity, through assisting those institutions serving significant numbers 
of students from low-income backgrounds. It is clear in the restatement of 
the law that this is not to be accomplished, however, by a Federal subsidizing 
of those institutions, but by helping those in distress to improve their 
ability to make it on their own, to become viable and self-sustaining, to 
manage their own affairs better. 

What is it, then, that the institutions with developmental momentum are 
doing that accounts for their effective utilization of Title III monies, and 
that is relevant to Title III program improvement? Some findings are not 
particularly useful in this regard. For example, although the institution's 
president is central to development, the choice of a pr sident is a matter. for 
the institution's board of control, not for the Federal government. Other 
findings, however, do identify practices that are amenable to change through 
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investment at an activity level. These findings also have import for a better 
understanding of what is involved if an institution maximizes its security and 
positive impact. 

We place strong confidence in the finding that those institutions that 
had devoted themselves seriously for a substantial period to the long-range 
planning activity appeared to have the best current condition and the most 
promising prospect for the future —not just because of the planning activities 
examined in detail as developmental activity were strongly associated with our 
evaluation of institutional status, but because their elements tended to 
appear wherever developmental excellence was believed to exist. This behooves 
us to look more closely at the process of planning as it appears to play out, 
in those institutions that are clearly making progress in this regard, in 
terms of postulating the essential elements found in that process. 

We believe that the elements in effective long-range planning include: 

(1) the specification, and further explication, of the institutional mission; 

(2) the establishment of the planning process — determination of a structural 
approach, specification of participants, and the development of criteria for 
the assessment of current and future status; (3) the planning activity and 
process itself, or the determination of short- and long-term developmental 
priorities and the strategies for their attainment; (4) the implementation and 
operationalization of these priorities, and their monitoring; and (5) the 
assessment of outcomes and consequences, both of developmental changes and the 
total functioning of the institution as it may be progressively modified by 
the developmental activity as well as by new outside forces. We turn now to 
brief discussion of each of these elements. 

B. The Specification and Explication of the Institutional Mission 

The institutional mission is the totality of its distinctive and purpose- 
ful objectives for being, in terms of (1) the particular subpopulations it 
intends to serve; (2) what it strives to provide for them or do to them through 
its educational and other programs; (3) its particular values , as they affect 
the content of the program, the instructional strategies, and the learning and 
living environment; (4) the roles it serves for its controlling authority; and 
(5) the particular services it aspires to render to the broader publics it 
espouses. It is what and to whom it has to sell and to contribute. 

American higher education institutions differ, of course, in the nature 
of their particular missions. For any institution that has been in existence 




over a period of time, the mission is modified by (and hence to some extent is 
a result of) changes in the external world that affect its potential, and its 
particular success and failure experiences. Institutions differ also in the 
extent to which their mission is explicit, through encapsulation in an adequate 
statement, or implicit, as may be inferred from what it appears to be accom- 
plishing to knowledgeable internal or external observers. Institutions differ 
as well, it may reasonably be assumed, as to the degree that their mission 
expresses a useful, relevant, and timely purpose, or, put another way, as to 
the degree that it represents an achievable purpose. For .our purposes, however, 
we are concerned not so much with how the missions of the institutions studied 
differ, nor with the degree at ground zero that they are explicit or implicit, 
but with how the institution's concept of mission may be utilized to affect 
the orderly development, maintenance, and viability of the institution. For 
this purpose, we are concerned about the ways institutions may properly deter- 
mine, test, and apply the concept of mission, not differences in mission 
itself. 

In this regard: institutions differ markedly in the clarity and speci- 
ficity with which their missions are or can be expressed in objective or 
behavioral terms. The mission statement of some institutions is little more 
than a carefully worded expression of extant biases, of generalities that 
cannot be contested because they are as pure and conventional as motherhood 
and apple pie, and completely unamenable to any real proof of accomplishment 
by testing. If there is no extant and accepted statement of mission, the 
mission that can be inferred sometimes suffers from the same problems of 
ambiguity and lack of specificity. In other instances, the mission is clearly 
stated, or can be readily extrapolated, in terms of its particular targets, 
objectives, and values. 

Second, institutions differ in the extent to which their concept of 
mission involves the five different elements that we have postulated are 
components of mission. Obviously, "to serve low-income or minority students" 
is a less satisfactory statement than "to serve low- income and minority students 
by training them for employment as teachers, nurses, and accountants." 

~ We have noted the need for clarity and specificity of the statement of 
mission; this further applies to each of the components of mission. The 
particular ^"PPPPu J-ation the institution intends to serve should be identified 
in terms of all characteristics relevant to student market, program content, 
instructional strategies, and particular institutional values. An excellent 



example was provided by one institution clearly exemplary in overall develop- 
mental progress. This institution first examined its current student popula- 
tion in terms of their geographic origin, ability, prior academic performance 
levels, family occupational and income characteristics, and activity following 
graduation. Learning that the majority of its students came from a discrete 
geographical area, it then examined the competing institutions also drawing 
heavily from that area, in terms of their admissions standards, costs, and 
programs. The findings not only identified a orime target area and particular 
secondary schools within that area for recruiting, but also suggested a current 
involvement with and market for students from families with incomes in the 
$14,000 to $22,000 range, with SAT scores in the low average to average range, 
who tended to be first generation college students or children of alumni, and 
who aspired to education that would assure them productive employment in their 
home areas and its (rather distinctive) prevailing employment market. Some of 
the results attributed to the effort included more efficient recruiting; 
increased enrollment; the establishment of a remedial service; the decision to 
hold the line on tuition increase but expand other sources of support through 
funding drives; to invest in further development of several programs relevant 
to employment opportunities in the area served, and to let other programs make 
a transition to a general education service function; to fill faculty positions 
with individuals interested in such students as those identified and specially 
recruited. The institution appeared to have been remarkably successful in all 
these endeavors; it had a renewed and special sense of mission. It also 
presented itself as a happy, effective, and growing operation with a year-end 
surplus of revenue over expenditures . This developmental effort was, inciden- 
tally, fueled es. rntially by a dynamic president and elements from a number of 
clearly successful Title III activities. 

What the institution provides to students through its educational and 
support programs is a matter of characterizing the kinds and qualities of 
educational offerings. We were impressed with the institutions that took 
self-study and accreditation in particular program areas seriously, and/or who 
attempted to validate perceived strengths by follow up of majors after gradua- 
tion, or who took student evaluations maturely and seriously. We noted also 
the trend at most institutions to put more emphasis on student concerns for 
marketable skills. We noted as well some serious effort to determine the real 
value of some of the traditional liberal arts and sciences courses, and to 
examine their functional interrelationships with the new developing programs. 
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With regard to particular educational, religious, humanitarian, or scien- 
tific values: the impact, of course, is more difficult to test. Nevertheless, 
the successful institutions tended to have a unanimity on these matters, and 
the successful activities were seldom in disharmony with such unanimity where 
it existed. Some of the most troubled campuses were those where faculty, or 
faculty vs. administration, were torn between liberal education vs. vocation- 
alisra, between remediation as an integral part of the program or as an adjunct 
salvage proposition, between service to community or national interests, or 
between a religious or secular emphasis in course content or student life 
activities . 

With regard to the interests and needs of the controlling authority : 
this appeared to be more critical and more recognizable for the public insti- 
tutions, where boards represented political and economic interests as well, 
and where particular functions might efficiently be allocated among different 
institutions in the system. Most 2-year college boards, though frequently 
subject to large coordinating boards of greater or less authority, consisted 
of a cross section of community - leaders and representatives of particularly 
critical trades or technologies in the community. The private institutions 
appeared less susceptible to particular operational mandates from their boards; 
the church influence, though still strong in some and sometimes because of 
need to perserve financial support from that source, seldom resulted in the 
specification of mission mandates except in terms difficult to operationalize 
or in terms affecting one small segment of the total institutional enterprise. 

Service to the broader publics . except for the. 2-year community colleges, 
is a somewhat esoteric matter in many instances, representing a simple expres- 
sion of values, or a peripheral activity for public relations functions. 
Sometimes faculty and resources that can be spared to some broader purpose are 
contributed. Yet, some of the more successful institutions had identified 
particular contributions the college could make to the cultural, social, or 
economic life of their community; in some instances, the institution had 
created successful service or cultural enrichment programs for the sponsoring 
church, a special interest group, or the state or nation. Some institutions, 
of course, found particular opportunities for direct service within the usual 
functions of the institution— the instance of the establishment of an associate 
degree program within a medium security prison or, in several instances, 
special programs or courses for adults or retirees. At the same time, benign non- 
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recognition of special service roles -that the institution could play seemed to 
be a factor related to decline or risk, as in the case of the institution with 
a heavy contingent of foreign students who did not fit in its academic or 
social programs, or, in another instance, an institution located in a community 
crying for involvement that would have been relevant for the institution to 
provide, and where such involvement could have had beneficial impact on enroll- 
ment and community support. 

The boards of community colleges were frequently instrumental in defining 
community service roles; this, of course, is their principal business. We 
noted that although the community colleges in particular were frequently 
active at all staff levels in developing special service opportunities, they 
were traditionally reactive rather than proactive in this regard—that is, 
they focused on visible maintenance needs of the community as they arose, with 
little or no involvement in projecting what the community might become if 
future needs were projected and anticipated. That was left to local business 
and government leaders. 

The recognition, elaboration, and specification of mission is, in theory, 

a starting point; in some planning activities, it is a discrete and initial 

As 

step leading to specification of goals and priorities for study or tryout. 
For most, mission specification, as other elements of planning, is ever-present 
as particular operational points £re reached or problems recognized. 

C. . The Establishment of the Long-Term Planning Process 

For the sample of institutions as a whole, there was a considerable 
variation in the emphasis given to planning, the time frame into which planning 
effort was directed, and the mechanisms and individuals involved. Most--but 
not all — made some assumptions toward anticipating a subsequent year 1 ? budget, 
and had some procedure beyond simple presidential or board mandate or decision 
for assigning the anticipated revenue. 

In using the term long-range planning , we are not referring to the process 
of setting objectives for the coming year for the purpose of exercising control, 
but rather to the serious effort to look some reasonable distance — i.e., one 
to four years-- beyond the next budget year, and to encompass a concern for 
revenue generation as well as expenditures. This was an activity that charac- 
terized the strong institutions essentially without exception. It was also 
noted that most strong institutions had engaged in some formal long-range 
planning activity or activities over a period of ten years or more. 
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With origin so far back, it was not possible to obtain much accurate and 
consistent detail on the initial establishment of the planning process. It is 
nevertheless possible to extract some commonalities from the observations. 
First, there was some precipitating event--a persuasive consultant, an accred- 
iting commission report, a president recognizing the need to anticipate pros- 
pective futures. Second, recourse at the beginning to outside assistance had 
generally been made, apparently both to reinforce larger recognition of the 
need to plan by using a prophet from another land, and to help the institution 
to establish some structure for the planning effort. Third, although the 
president had been continuously and actively involved, so had a variety of 
other actors--both key individuals and committees; and, the composition of 
planning groups as task forces, their mandates, and their procedures had 
varied from time to time, with periods of relative inactivity between formal 
efforts. Fourth, the current long-range plan was not the president's secret 
blueprint, nor an exercise by some individual or ad hoc committee to produce a 
document, but a set of objectives, goals, and criteria widely known by faculty 
and staff. Finally, as noted, the planning effort had had its origin some 
time back. 

We believe that the institution that has not engaged seriously in the 
long-range planning process must start with a firm commitment on the part of 
its board and/or its president for anticipating the future and preparing for 
or modifying it. The apparent need for sustained effort over time noted for 
the strong institutions, and the variable mechanisms they used from one point 
in time to another, suggest that the establishment of a structure for. planning 
was likely a hit-or-miss affair at firsthand that structure was something 
that evolved as a function of the interaction between the president's style 
and contextual features of the campus. 

1 • Determination of a Structural Approach to Planning 

The initiation of long-range planning conceptually and practically 
involves several elements. First, there needs to be either a varied and progres- 
sive experience to produce a structural approach to planning that all can live 
with, or a deliberate determination or selection of that structural approach . 
By approach, we refer to what elements are prescribed as fixed or given, and 
what alements constitute variables for decision. For example, planning can 
start with the given that a particular program will be created; the planning 
function involves a selection of means to carry it out. Or, a broader objec- 
tive— e.g., to increase enrollment and tuition revenue by ten percent — can be 
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the given, with planning to involve both a number of sub-objectives and deter- 
mination of means for attaining each. The development options can be broader 
still, to include the values or ideals that will be used to guide the projected 
specific objectives, broader objectives, and acceptable means; and, the values 
or ideals can constitute a given or be the subject of some deliberate decision 
process. Professional planners generally distinguish among these approaches, 
and take some stance as to which is most desirable. Logic and the site visit 
experience suggest, however, that the long-term objective is to achieve some 
degree of unanimity on values, goals, and means, and that the institutions and 
presidents vary in terms of capability and readiness to operate effective)/ at 
one or another of these levels. 

2. The Delineation of the Planning Process, and the Specification of 
Participants 

Another aspect of the initiation of the planning process is the 
delineation of the process and the specification of the participants and their 
roles . One consideration is what particular skills, insights, technologies, 
and capabilities exist and can be harnessed. Some of the institutions examined 
had little tradition of collegiality , or indeed would have been pressed to 
find many faculty capable of taking on some planning tasks. Yet, any campus 
consists of some individuals who want to maintain the status quo, some who 
want to find means to return to the past, some who. want to build particular 
empires or change for the sake of change — when the idealized outcome probably 
needs to be a bit more profound, to concern what the institution can do to 
capitalize on and further develop its own resources (or, to become more effective 
by selective development and/or retrenchment). This recognition leads us to 
suspect that planning is more ultimately effective when it is viewed not just 
as a mechanism for institutional development, but also as a mechanism for 
development of the involved individuals as well. In any event, and whatever 
the existing traditions, mechanisms , and vulnerabilities, some deliberate 
choices need to be made in terms of what staff resources will be commissioned 
for carrying out the structural approach believed most suitable , with concern 
both for progress and results and for using the group involvement and deliber- 
ations as a mechanism for development of the individuals involved. 

3 . The Development of Criteria for Assessment, and the Assessment of 
Current Status 

At all institutions, assessment of some sort goes on to some formal 
or informal extent at any decision point. In practice, it is almost always an 
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accompanying activity of the annual budgeting exercise. 

Several general observations from our inquiry loom large immediately in 
distinguishing our strong or stable institutions from the vulnerable institu- 
tions. These are: (1) criteria for assessment were formally developed and 
specified before assessment and uniformly applied in the strong or stable 
institutions; (2) the strong or stable institutions more frequently considered 
cost vs. contribution as a critical element in the assessment of status of any 
program, function, or activity; (3) the budgeting priorities in these institu- 
tions were documented in terms of the institutional mission and income potential 
or usage, as opposed to the aspirations of the department or program head or 
representatives involved, and were qualified or supported by trends data; and 
(4) the channels for review, recommendations, decision and modification, and 
action were formalized, generally understood, and accepted as reasonable by 
all segments of the college community. 

The criteria for assessment of status sometimes have come, in our insti- 
tutions where some formal ongoing process for that purpose exists, from a 
strong and involved president, from an administrator serving an assessment 
role (as in a PME or IR function), or frou outside contractor or consultant 
assistance. However, in the most visibly successful cases (with one exception 
where a faculty crying for direction received an effective, respected, and 
authoritarian president), a hard working committee of key faculty and admin- 
istrators formed the hard core for developing or endorsing the standards and 
criteria for assessment. 

For one institution, the evaluation of academic programs involved ratings 
on 18 different criteria. 1 For all 18 categories, operational procedures for 
rating were, of course, specified and standard. In spite of the detail and 
specificity of the process, the burden on the department heads and reviewers 



(1) faculty-program congruence; (2) demand by majors; (3) service to 
non-majors; (4) centrality to college mission; (5) library holdings (against 
ALA norms); (6) library acquisitions; (7) facilities and equipment; (8) demand 
for graduates; (9) locational advantage; (10) comparative advantage (aginst 
programs in four competing institutions in the area served); (11) public 
visibility (count of significant faculty/public contacts; (12) ratio of credit 
hours of instruction to number of FTE faculty involved; (13) credit hour 
production trend over the past 5 years; (14) FTE staffing trend over the last 
10 semesters; (15) achievement of prior year enrollment target; (16) trend 
(over three years) in the ratio of direct costs and number of credit hours 
offered; (17) average cost per credit hour; and (18) percent of refunded to 
actual credit hours. 
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did not seem excessive. The infusion of the cost and production elements was 
a president-directed strategy to get department heads sensitive to these real 
life considerations in their own planning and requests. 

The instance cited was the structure one institution in the strong category 
employed for academic program assessment. Other operations or functions are 
frequently similarly involved in other strong or stable institutions: for 
example, some of the institutions used the NACUBO self-study workbook indices 
and criteria to assess periodically the functioning of the fiscal program of 
the institution; student service functions were frequently evaluated against 
usage criteria or staff /service ratios. Many institutions develop formal 
individual performance evaluation criteria and most have regular procedures 
for this purpose; these can include contribution to program effectiveness, if 
the latter is nailed down. Consultants can be helpful in getting started, but 
in most instances, the specification of assessment criteria and their applica- 
tion had not been, if functioning smoothly and happily, the simple product of 
a system developed and installed in a brief period or by some assessment 
specialist with a package. Rather those systems functioning usefully were 
usually the result, as noted, of a deliberate and continuing effort of many 
key faculty and staff dedicated as much to the institution as to their disci- 
pline or role. The NACUBO workbook exercise noted was sometimes an exception; 
in many instances, however, the principal enthusiast, if any, was the person 
putting the NACUBO data together. Sharing in the formulation of the concepts 
and criteria seemed to be a powerful mechanism for taking the activity seriously, 
and for assuring utilization of the results. 

The inclusion of cost (and in some instances, generated or potential 
revenue) factors is well demonstrated in the example just cited; and, though 
in most of the academic communities fiscal factors never totally dominated the 
criteria, they were usually present. Academic quality considerations were and 
are also important, though they appeared more difficult to operationalize. 
Institutional vitality and viability seemed to be negatively associated with 
lack of formal assessment, or with excessive focus on subjective and incon- 
sistently based judgments of quality. 

The direct association of the assessment activity with the budgeting 
process is, of course, a natural and direct outcome of assessment; procedures 
varied as to the final individual or forums for budgetary decisions and allo- 
cations, though in almost all instances this was a process involving initial 
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guidelines from the president and/or chief fiscal officer; assessment and 
formulation of priorities and dollars needed at the program or function level; 
the transmission of these recommendations to a management council or the 
Budget Officer; their or his recommendations to the president, who made decisions 
of his own for recommendations to the board. The board, in turn, ratified the 
recommendations or, in some few instances, imposed their own decisions. The 
president, in the final analysis, was usually the prime determinant of final 
action. We noted also that the successful institutions generally developed 
two budgets, one based solely on assured revenue, the other on solid prospects 
for particular soft Monies. 

The final distinguishing feature we believe to be associated with effec- 
tive budgeting processes is the clarity of the channels and processes involved 
in preparing the budget recommendations. If the channels are clearly understood 
and the evaluation criteria and process fully known, the process is seldom 
controversial (though elements may be protested or contested). It is the 
secretiveness of the process or the exclusion of key individuals from a reasonable 
role therein that was observed to lead to disruptiveness or apathy in some 
instances, or in others simply to bad decisions as attested by subsequent 
institutional experience. 

D. The Planning Process 

Planning, as ?. discrete and ongoing function, can go on as a part of 
day-to-day operations, as the process involved in the allocating of budge for 
an operational year, as a projection of aspiration and milestones (or contingen- 
cies) for a "short-term" (usually 2-3 years) or a "long-term" (usually 4 to 5 
years) in the future. Planning is also an inherent responsibility of each 
administrator, faculty member, and most staff persons, „ith regard to their 
own responsibilities. We are concerned here specifically with the matter of 
short- or long-term planning for the institution as a whole. For many of the 
institutions studied, it will come as a surprise to some readers that only a 
few had any mechanisms in place for planning beyond the subsequent year, or 
had any comprehensive, reasoned, creditable, or generally known short- or 
long-range planning document. Some of the state institutions had such planning 
documents, as a function of the state budgetary projection process; some state 
institutions found the essential short- or long-term projections a matter for 
system governing boards, usually based at least in part on institutional 
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requests or projections of particular aspirations. For some of the private 
institutions, planning in any systematic sense seemed preempted by a constant 
hand-to-mouth condition; if the crops were good, students enrolled; if a 
benefactor appeared, the spoils were eagerly received and divided. But, 
constant poverty or continued crises at some of the institutions examined 
seemed to indicate that better management or planning is not likely, unless 
the crisis becomes so severe and visible that major changes are made—e.g., a 
new president is appointed. Planning involves a definite commitment to formal 
activity concerned with improving the present condition by carefully developed 
decisions and strategies. Some of the institutions couldn't find time for 
this because .of the demands of the series of crises resulting, at least in 
part, we must assume, from inadequate planning. 

The experience of the strong and stable institutions, and their contrast 
with the vulnerable institutions, suggest that long-range planning involves a 
deliberate projection of what the institution is likely to experience, to 
sustain, to become in two, three, four, or five years into the future if 
current trends continue, and if anticipated events over which the institution 
has no current control occur . This is, at best, the probable future of the 
institution if no planning and consequent action take place. It is also a 
first step in avoiding surprise in a crisis situation, and in avoiding precip- 
itous action with no time for more deliberate solution that would obviate 
associated consequences of the precipitous action. This process of projection 
not only helps to identify areas of "natural" growth and decline, but also may 
pinpoint particular hazzards or suggest particular opportunities. 

This process permits an examination of what the institution is likely to 
be, and a formal consideration of whether this would be a satisfactory state 
of affairs. More importantly, however, it provides the basis for a reality- 
oriented revelation of what the institution may become, and suggests the 
actions and progressive accomplishments that may well get it there. 

The formal short- and long-range^ planning documents collected vary some- 
what in content and specificity; all include some specification of program 
development or modification aspirations (and none presented a procedure for 
wholesale retrenchment!). We believe that the essential elements include, in 
addition to the projection of trends in market, enrollment, revenue and expen- 
ditures, some statement of (1) program development or modification aspects 
deliberately derived from mission explication, and from projection of probable 
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and idealized futures; (2) the budgetary implications of anticipated costs, 
and strategies for revenue generation; (3) the specification of other instru- 
mental needs and goals, such as enrollment, faculty development, and new 
acquisitions, facilities required, promulgation of particular images— in 
short, the correction or improvement of any conditions felt to be a deterrent 
to the full actualization and/or further development of the institutional 
mission; (4) the strategies and mechanisms for attaining objectives; and 
(5) the milestones by which attainment may be monitored. 

While faculty in general, and particular administrative officials, should 
obviously have input into the planning process (and as a partial consequence 
frequently become instrumental to the attainment of its objectives), it seems 
not contrary to our observations and findings that the viable short- or long- 
range plan in the institutions examined is essentially the marching orders the 
president sets for the institution in general and for himself in particular. 
This is where his hindsight and foresight, his leadership skill, his ability 
to perceive consequences as well as impact, become crucial. We are aware that 
many good faculty or business officers have had a major part in institutional 
development and attainment; but, we found no instance where planning conducted 
solely as a committee function produced in itself anything more than holding 
an institution together in the absence of leadership, or where anything of 
consequence occurred under a delegate for the president while he or she was on 
leave. In the latter instance, a strong temporary executive sometimes shored 
up some gaping holes in the dike, but we did not find that the fields were 
fully planted and cultivated until a strong president was in place and active 
as an overseer. 

E. The Implementation of Planning Priorities 

In effect, implementation is a matter of ongoing management within the 
opportunities and constraints provided by the establishment of priorities and 
the allocation of resources. It may be carried out in a comprehensive way or 
in a fashion that more nearly approximates lip service. In this regard, we 
did note some instances where objectives established through some planning 
mechanism bore little or no relation to consequent actions or functions; such 
an observation suggests strongly that whatever planning took place in these 
cases, it was little more than a self-serving exercise, or not really planning 
at all, or that a document was prepared simply for show. The plan should be 
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the prescription and guide for specific actions that follow in a reasonable 
sequence; it has not served its potential if no coordinated effort is under- 
taken to follow through. It should also be the blueprint against which the 
value of unanticipated opportunities is measured. 

F . The Assessment of Outcomes and Consequences 

In a real sense, the elements outlined focus on two decision points for 
the institution . The first is: given our mission, aspirations , resources , 
opportunities, and constraints, where do we go? The second decision point 
comes at that later moment or period of appraisal of what has been accomplished, 
when the question is asked: What are the impacts and consequences, and what 
are the implications of the experience, through this assessment, for starting 
the cycle anew? 

Thus, if the prior elements in the cycle are not faulty, there is little 
more to say except that mission changes as a consequence of time and circum- 
stances as well as of deliberately contrived modifications^ that assessment of 
needs for determining the following year's budget is not only an annual need 
and event, but an opportunity for assessing what has worked out well and what 
hasn't. Reassessment and new planning must take place in light of continuing 
experience. 

One matter is of specific concern, and should be highlighted. It comes 
not so much from our observations of what appeared to be good practice, but 
from what we found we had to da in trying to come to grips with evaluating 
developmental progress. That is our rather simple conclusion that if all that 
the institution had done or has not done plac* s or leaves it in fiscal jeopardy- 
if the trend in current fund balance is negative, if current or necessary 
resources cannot be afforded, if enrollment drops to a level insufficient to 
justify the minimum critical mass of courses ard faculty— then any planning or 
developmental process employed has failed- This suggests that the assessment 
of outcomes and consequences cannot be adequate if only the quality of the 
developmental program, or only developmental activity outcomes, are assessed: 
we saw some exemplary developmental activities that could expire because, in 
the totality of the institution, it was likely that the institutional base 
could not maintain itself for a time sufficient to reap the ultimate benefits. 
And, we recall the exemplary Native American program, a marvel of uncontestedly 
supreme accomplishment in all respects, nested in an institution where other 
forces related to revenue generation and the success of other moves toward 
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elitism may inevitably make the institution as a whole unattractive to the 
Native American students it now serves so well. 

Where fiscal crises come as a surprise, or when, whatever the external 
circumstances, they are found overwhelming, the formal or informal developmental 
process has broken down. We do not mean, of course, to assert that any develop- 
mental activity or function should not be assessed in terms of its own intrinsic 
merit, along whatever dimensions are feasible, nor that one should back away 
from speculating on its contribution, however small or diffuse, to the bottom 
lines. But we suggest that the bottom lines are, after all, what determine 
the life or death of the institution, or its reduction to brain-dead status 
and maintenance only by some life-support system. Realizing fuller potentials, 
or (if that is not possible) the effective management of decline, are important 
considerations. But the goal of development should be neither to find a way 
to survive with disease nor to develop muscles that then are never put to use; 
it is to enhance the viability and impact of the institution on the students, 
faculty, and society it serves. This is not possible without adequate genera- 
tion and management of fiscal resources. 
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Part Five: Executive Summary 



Chapter XI 

Executive Summary: The Anatomy of Institutional 
Development for Higher Education Institutions 
Serving Students from Low-Income Backgrounds 

A. Nature of This Statement 

This is a summary of the final technical report, provided in the preceding 
ten chapters, of case studies of the developmental status and fiscal viability 
of 51 institutions of higher education, substantially funded in 1981-82 and 
the 4 or 5 prior academic years under Title III of the Higher Education Act. 
The study was conducted under contract with the Department of Education (ED) 
by the Research Triangle Institute (RTI) , with initial assistance from its 
subcontractor, the Center for Svstems and Program Development (CSPD) , over the 
Period from October 1, 1981 through October 31, 1983. Authority for the study 
is the General Education Provisions Act of 1974 (20 U.S. C 1226C) which 
requires the Department of Education to define or otherwise determine goals 
and objectives for all Federally supported education programs. The inquiry 
grew out of an earlier formal examination of the intent and purposes of the 
original 1965 legislation, subsequent amendments and reenactments , and related 
regulations; and a n evaluability assessment of program management, conducted / 
under contract with ED by RTI and CSPD in 1980-81, that is elsewhere reported.^ 

B - The Enabling Legisla tion for the Institutional Assistance 
Program ' 

Title III of the Higher Education Act is the major source of direct 
Federal support to U.S. institutions of higher education, with FY 82 grant 
awards totaling $124,416,000, involving 537 colleges and universities as prime 
* A* th f !9 81 - 8 2 academic year (the allocation for the following year ' 

was $134,41o,000). The original legislation was Title III of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965; the current authority is Title III of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-374). The stated purpose is "to improve the 
academic quality, institutional management, and fiscal stability of eligible 
institutions, in order to increase their self-sufficiency and strengthen their 
C ^ P !u 11: ^ t0 ^^substantial contribution to the higher education resources 
of the Nation," (HEA Title III, 1980, Part A), and, "to provide for a program 
of short-term federal assistance to strengthen the planning, management, and 
riscal capabilities of institutions with special needs" (HEA Title III 1980 
Part B) . ' ' 

Institutions must establish eligibility for award on the basis of a 
formula emphasizing high proportions of students from low-income families, and 
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3.imited institutional resources as evidenced by modest per- student educational 
and general expenditures. Awards are competitive for eligible institutions. 
Developmental activity may be proposed in the following areas prescribed by 
the statute: faculty development ; funds and administrative management; devel- 
opment and improvement of academic programs; acquisition of equipment for use 
in strengthening funds management and academic programs ; joint use of facilities 
such as libraries and laboratories; and student services. 

Administrative responsibility for the Title III Program is vested in the 
Division of Institutional Development of the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of Education. 



C. The Purpose of the Contracted Inquiry 

The general purpose of the inquiry was to determine in what ways specially 
supported developmental activity— through Title III or other external sources- 
may contribute to the improvement, self-sufficiency (independence from con- 
tinuing Title III support), and fiscal viability of higher education insti- 
tutions of limited resources serving low-income students; how this external 
support contributes; and what general institutional practices are associated 
with improvement of institutional condition in terms of quality of educational 
program and prospects for survival. More specifically, study objectives were: 
to determine the general factors associated with the direction of overall 
development (growth; stability ; stagnation or decline) for institutions receiving 
substantial Title III support; to identify developmental activities that 
seemed to be serving their function well, in terms both of Federal intent and, 
institutional needs and purpose; to ascertain the types of impacts and conse- 
quences that these activities might have on institutional condition; and to 
identify the factors associated with positive impact and consequences. 

The overall objective ^was not to evaluate the impact of the Title III 
program, the quality of program management, nor institutional compliance with 
^ he rules a nd regulations. This was neither our mandated purpose nor our 
intent. Rather, the study was directed toward providing a better basis for 
understanding the dynamics of institutional development, as a guide for insti- 
tutional and program managers concerned with maximizing the potential of the 
Federal investment for achieving the intent of the legislation. 



D. The Sample of Institutions and Developmental Activities 
1. The Sample of Institutions 

Twenty publicly controlled and 31 privately controlled institutions 
were selected at random from among those with prime Title III grants effective 
in thie 1981-82 academic year, that had been continuously funded for the 4 or 5 
preceding years, and that had received annual awards averaging $200 ,000 or 
more per annum over that period. The sampling strategy was directed toward 
identifying institutions that had had significant support over a sufficient 
time so that detectable impact on institutional condition and viability would 
sesm reasonable. 



i-i , J 8 " Up 0f 51 P ublic and private institutions included 27 traditionally 
black and 24 non-black institutions, and 10 2-year and 41 4-year institutions. 
.Head-count enrollment in the fall of 1980 ranged from about 475 to 9,200 The 
founding dates ranged from 1838 to 1967; median 1980 per-student educational 
and general expenditures were approximately $4,200 for the public 2-year 
institutions, $3,600 for the public 4-year institutions, and $4,800 for the 
private 4-year institutions. 

2. The Sample of Activities 

Each institution involved was asked to nominate up to 12 developmental 
activities that had "made a positive difference," with activities to be drawn 
from each of three areas or domains: fiscal, administrative, and educational 
and support program improvement. From these nominations, one activity in each 
of the three domains was mutually agreed to for intensive study. Thus the 
sampling of activities was decidedly not random, but purposive in terms of 
study intent to identify and understand success experiences. 

Activities selected for special review included 48 in the administrative 
domain, 39 in the fiscal domain, and 63 in the program domain. Administrative 
improvement activities involved management information system development (10 
activities); planning, management, and evaluation system development (11 
activities); institutional research (11 activities); long-range planning (5 
activities); and 11 miscellaneous activities (administrator training, self-study 
program evaluation, etc.). Fiscal improvement activities included fiscal 
accounting system development (22 activities); resource enhancement and devel- 
opment of fund raising capability (11 activities); and improvement of fiscal 
planning and management (6 activities). Program improvement activities involved 
development of new programs or majors (10 activities); strengthening or upgrading 
existing programs (12 activities); enhancements to or improvement of instruction 
116 activities), and student- support services, (including basic skills develop- 
ment as well as counseling, tutoring, etc.) (25 activities). 

3. The Conduct of the Site Visits 

Site visits of 2 days' duration were made, during the 1982-83 academic 
year, to each of the 51 institutions by teams of three specialists: one in 
fiscal management, one in higher education administration, and one in program 
evaluation. Visits were preceded by the collection and study of various 
documents of ED and public record, including Title III application and award 
materials; a 5-year history of revenue, expenditures, balance sheet items, 
enrollment, student aid, and similar data from the annual Higher Education 
General Information Surveys (HEGIS) and reports of Pell Grant and other campus- 
based student aid awards; college catalogs; and other relevant materials 
volunteered in advance by the participating institutions, such as presidents- 
annual reports, self-studies, accrediting commission reports, and the like 
These documents were supplemented by materials reviewed or collected on site 
including, in particular, the most recent independent annual audit report. ' 

In the visits, each specialist conducted semi-structured interviews and 
made directed observations to accomplish two objectives: (1) to obtain an 
understanding of the history, functioning, and condition of the institution in 
the assigned domain; and (2) to review in depth the preselected developmental 
activity in his or her area of interest and expertise, to determine its history, 
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nature, impact in terms of its objectives, and its consequences for the broader 
development of the institution. Individual and group interviews were variously 
conducted with the president, the chief fiscal and academic officers, the 
other administrative officers and staff members, the Title III coordinator, 
the selected Activity directors and their staffs, and selected faculty and 
students; the number of individuals interviewed ranged generally from 15 to 30 
per institution. 

4. The Foci of the Analyses 

The detailed reports of site visitors and the various materials 
collected were studied intensively by three analysts representing the three 
domains, and who had been involved (with other staff and highly specialized 
consultants) in the site visits. Two discrete foci were involved in this 
review. First, at the overall institutional level, attention was given to 
abstracting general factors associated with program quality, good adminis- 
trative practices, and fiscal viability, to provide an overall evaluation of 
institutional development and viability. Second, the developmental activities 
were examined to determine the factors and conditions associated with their 
specific impact and consequences. 



E- Summary of Findings: Institutional Level Analyses 

1- Strategy for the Institutional Level Analyses 

For the institutional level analyses, institutions were first judged, 
using criteria reflecting their progress over the 5-year period and their 
current condition, in each of the three domains, and placed in one of four 
categories: "strong" in all domains, "stable" or "neutral" in all domains; 
"vulnerable" or "at risk" in all domains; or "mixed," with variable ratings in 
the three domains. This yielded 9 strong institutions, 20 stable institutions, 
8 vulnerable institutions, and 14 with mixed ratings. The distribution of 
traditionally black institutions among these categories did not differ signif- 
icantly from the distribution of non-black institutions; public institutions 
tended strongly to fall in the stable and mixed categories. The most distin- 
guishing criterion variable among a large number applied in reaching the 
judgments was the 1981 unrestricted current fund balance; median values for 
the institutions in the four groups were, for the strong institutions , $314 , 000 ; 
for the stable, $161,000; for the mixed, $92,000; and for the vulnerable, 
minus $295,000. At least two of the strong institutions had attained that 
condition by effective retrenchment, rather than by growth. 

The strategy for the institutional level analyses involved the abstrac- 
tion of factors— circumstances, forces, actions or inactions, etc. --that 
distinguished the institutions in the several groups, and that might explain 
the differences in developmental status. / 

2. Findings: Factors Associated with Institutional Viability 

In the contrasts of the strong with the vulnerable institutions, two 
principal distinguishing factors emerge. One has to do with the central role 
and distinctive posture of the president; the other has to do with the process 
of planning. 
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a - The Disti nctive Functioning of the President in the Strong 
Institutions 44 

, The P resident as a Forceful Leader and Manager : The presidents 

dfvefon^T 8 ^ Stit " ti0ns emer 8 e cle "ly as a principal force in institutional 
development They share a number of characteristics that appear crucial to 
the strength and viability their institutions have attained, which involve 
qualities of both good management and of leadership. They are clearlv the 
prime decisionmakers for the institution, realistic in their assessment of its 
problems, but creative and positive with regard to its potential. Their 
priorities are well-ordered, exhibiting a keen sense of mission and market, 
and its match with what the institution has to offer. They are knowledgeable 
about success experiences on similar campuses. They think not only in terms 
of potential impacts of internal and external actions and events, but also in 
terms of the broader consequences for the institution. They tend to have a 
good sense of priorities for their own time and for effective delegation; the 
chief fiscal officer is responsible for timely cost accounting systems and 
effective controls, and the chief academic officer for implementing program- 
matic change „ lt h concern for quality and for faculty development; morale 
creative responsiveness, and productivity. 

. Presidential Involvement in Fiscal Matters : The presidents of the strong 
institutions have a pervasive fiscal awareness, which forms a basis for moni- 
toring of costs on the one hand, and for search for new revenue on the other 
They are not only aware of fiscal priorities, but devote a substantial amount 
of time to revenue generation, whether in terms of new or expanding student 
markets, cost efficiencies, or new sources of revenue, and serve as the indi- 
vidual most actively responsible for improvement of revenue condition. Although 
the presidents generally delegate responsibility for qualitative aspects of 
the educational and support programs, they are keenly aware that the educational 
S^hVh 5 ^^y' attr / c tiveness, relevancy to constituents, and impact-is 
what they have to sell and further enhance. Also: they enjoy the relativelv 
unaminous respect of their faculty, and appear effective in dissolving any 
competing faculty cliques. 6 y 

TU Presidents' Relations hip with their Board and Administr ative Officers- 
The presidents of the strong institutions assume a leadership role in the 
effective definition and development of the role of their board of control 
further mobilizing this group to institutional purposes. They have selected 
their own team of senior administrative officers; there are no vacancies in 
critical positions. Administrative structure and responsibilities are clear- 
the numbers of senior administrators reporting directly to the president are 
generally restricted to five or ten. The presidents view their responsibility 
as that of managing the institution, and that of the faculty to. develop effective 
programs and to be effective instructional agents with the students. 

. The Presidents' View of Title TTT: With regard to Title III, the strong 
institution presidents have been personally active in familiarizing themselves 
with the legislation and regulations, fitting particular priorities therein 
overseeing applications, assuring strict compliance with the definitions and 
ground rules, and monitoring progress. Significantly, whatever their stance 
on^the question of Federal subsidy vs. support toward development of self- 
sufficiency through Title III, they have contingency plans for any interruption 
of support, and deliberate agendas for an increasing assumption of developmental 
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and operational costs. In short, they take an active personal responsibility 
for institutional development, assuring that their agents operate in a structure 
concerned not only with disciplinary integrity, but also with attention to . 
revenue potential vs. costs, milestone attainment, and timely and accurate 
information in this regard. 

t>. The Role of Planning in Institutional Development 

The distinguishing process factor for the strong institutions 
is an emphasis on effective long-range planning, and on the revenue and cost 
implications of trends, anticipated events, and projected changes. This 
involves, first, a serious concern with mission, involving what the institu- 
tion has to offer, the particular subpopulations it serves and can serve, the 
distinctive values and strategies its educational program espouses, the role 
it serves for its controlling authority, and its broader public responsibilities. 
There is also a strong sense of trends and where these—and prospective events 
and circumstances— will take the institution without deliberate effort. 
Although many of the institutions in the sample did not have strong traditions 
of collegiality, some framework for faculty and staff participation is evident, 
with the planning process serving several functions: development of criteria 
for assessment of progress at the activity and program level as well as at the 
institutional level; the process by which this will be applied; the use of 
this process to establish priorities, goals, and decision rules; and the total 
planning enterprise to constitute a staff development function as well as an 
institutional development function. 

c« Other Factors Associated with Institutional Viability 

Proactive Concern with Mission and Student Markets : Other 
characteristics of the strong, as opposed to the vulnerable, institutions, 
attest to or are instrumentally compatible with the two foregoing elements . 
For example, the strong institutions tend, in anticipating or reacting to 
challenges or opportunities, to be proactive rather than reactive. New ventures 
build on existing strengths ; rather than proliferate the mission, they are 
directed toward refining and enhancing it. In new program development, there 
is careful attention to market factors; in general, the institutions are 
moving in the direction of more pragmatic and vocationally-relevant program 
offerings, rather than holding blindly to the more traditional liberal arts 
and dominant professional areas (e.g., education, nursing) of one or two 
decades ago. 

Management Emphases in the Strong Institutions : There is an emphasis on 
having fiscal data and other management information systems up, active, and 
timely, with administrators keeping themselves constantly up to date in their 
area of responsibility. Developmental activity managers are aware of the 
standards and criteria for critical decisions in regard to their ventures and 
performance. Major developmental thrusts are placed, within the institutional 
organization, where the operational responsibility will later reside, not in 
some separate special component. There is deliberate effort to make faculty 
and staff involvement and support rewarding and conducive in terms of both the 
facilitation of their job performance and of their personal development ; 
faculty are something considerably less than the experts who call all shots, 
though their opinions and the lessons they learn are listened to by the president 
and relevant officers. Outside assistance is used where needed, and deployed 
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toward internal development of capability rather than continuing purchase of 
that capability as a service. 

Character istic Response of Strorg Institutions to Title III: The Title III 
activities at the strong institutions are viewed as elite enterprise, not as 
adulterations of quality or values, nor as a compensation for mediocrity or 
its tolerance. Good business procedures are followed rigorously, and there is 
strict compliance with the rules and regulations of the Title III program; 
there is no shading or bending the rules, however reasonable any purpose 
therefor may seem. And, there is a tendency to respect and learn from manage- 
ment procedures required by Title III, and to adapt and extend them to other 
ongoing activities of the institution. The proportion of educational and 
general expenditures represented by Title III tends to be lower than in the 
vulnerable institutions, seldom exceeding 8 or 10 percent in the strong or 
positively developing institutions. 

. The Role of the Title III Coordinator : The two most significant obser- 
vations as to the roles of the Title III coordinators were: (1) individuals 
in this role represent a considerable variety of backgrounds, competencies, 
and levels; and (2) the effective coordinators more frequently serve a staff 
rather than a line, function— that is, they are coordinators. In the strong 
institutions, they tend to report directly to the president, or to the senior 
administrative officer who reflects and takes responsibility for implementing 
the president's developmental thrusts. They are active in assuring that the 
rules are followed, and have a respect for their developmental activity directors 
and the assigned grant monitors in Washington. 

3; Contrasti ng Characteristics of the Vulnerable Institutions 

For the vulnerable institutions, the obverse of the factors charac- 
terizing the strong institutions tends to obtain. That is, for example the 
presidents are frequently surprised by fiscal problems when they erupt; involve- 
ment m funds generation or fiscal controls is infrequent or poorly directed; 
concerns are with present problems as they emerge, with little attention 
apparent to future exigencies or opportunities. Planning is preempted by the 
constant need to attend to crises; any mission statement or long-range plan 
appears to be a pro forma exercise rather than a deliberate effort Fiscal 
data systems tend to be flawed, „ith problems both of accuracy and timely 
production. Some institutions hold blindly to the programs and values of two 
or three decades ago, with any new programs with potential for attracting 
students eroded by internal opposition. Though heavy investments in external 
assistance have been made, there is little residue to attest its effectiveness 

J" ?° T 8ame P lan for deal ing with such an event as an unexpected cessation 
of Title III funds; there is either limited understanding or deliberate viola- 
tion of Title III rules and regulations, and the strong faculty on these 
campuses tend frequently to view Title III as a reward for mediocrity. The 
Title III coordinators, and usually many of the activity directors, appear 
apprehensive about their futures. 
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F. Summary of Findings: Activity Level Analyses 



1 . Important Variations Among Activities Reviewed 

The developmental activities nominated, selected, and studied inten- 
sively all represented, as noted, developmental effort that the institutional 
hosts felt had served them well. Nevertheless, they varied qualitatively in 
terms of the relevance of their objectives to mission and development; the 
time required for development; the degree to which their objectives were 
attained; and their detectable impact on the broader concerns of program 
quality, management effectiveness, and improvement of fiscal viability. The 
investigators paid considerable attention to the degree to which the institu- 
tion had prepared realistically for — or was in the process of — incorporating 
the results of the development into the regularly supported program or func- • 
tions; this served as a principal criterion of success of developmental effort, 
when it occurred together with general signs of institutional viability, such 
as enrollment increase, improved standings on the fiscal indicators, and 
improving risk position. Thus, in spite of the intent to focus on the success 
stories, there were again opportunities to contrast activities with similar 
objectives and strategies, and to use these contrasts to obtain a better 
understanding of the factors moderating their successful utilization. 

2. Factors Associated with Effectiveness of Developmental Activities 
in General . 

Although the developmental activities represented a considerable 
variety of purposes, content, and strategies, there were a number of common 
factors associated with their judged effectiveness. The successful activities 
represented, for the most part, priorities recognized two or more years prior 
to their inclusion in- a Title III or other funding appeal; they had stood a 
test of time and had emerged as reasonable priorities, some planning and 
effort had already been put into them, and the institution was ready to proceed 
in earnest at Title III application time. The active involvement and encourage- 
ment of the president, and the fit within his priorities as well as with any 
long-range plan, was apparent; as such, there was an integral relation to the 
constantly evolving mission." The objectives tended to be modest and realistic, 
rather than excessive. There was, as noted earlier in another context, a 
preconceived plan for their progressive incorporation or adoption into the 
regular institutional fabric. The real costs of development of operation were 
anticipated, with contingency plans for events such as unexpected cessation of 
funding; grant funds were applied so that their unexpected loss or scheduled 
termination would pose the fewest problems for the institution. Progress was 
monitored by the appropriate administrator and the president, as well as the 
Title III coordinator; milestones were taken seriously, and criteria for 
abortion or diversion, or change in activity director, were generally crys- 
tallized in advance. Developmental responsibility tended to be vested in 
competent individuals, with a good sense — on their part as well as that of 
their supervisors — as to when outside help was needed, and how to assure that 
competent assistance was found. 
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3 - Factors Associated with the Effectiveness of Developmenta l Activities 
by Activity Type ' 

Findings with regard to particular activity type are not possible to 
summarize adequately within the space restrictions of an executive summary 
borne highlights, however, may be noted. 

a - Developme ntal Activities in the Administrative an d Fiscal 
Management Domains 

The Management Informati on Systems (MIS) development activities -whether 
focusing on fiscal data or other operational functions (e.g. , transcript 
generation, course scheduling, personnel accounting) --appeared most variable 
in their progress General factors noted-such as endorsement and involvement 
of president, good outside assistance, technically competent activity director- 
were most visible forces, but also significant were the openness and respon- 
siveness of the activity director to the needs of his campus constituents; the 
careful development of particular priorities and software options and then 
attention to choice of hardware; the maintenance of formal systems as ba"ck^u P 
until the new system was proven; and attention to defusing opposition to such 
systems, frequently through training programs for the adversaries as well as 
the advocates on campus. 

The Planning, M anag ement, and Evaluation (PME) Systems developm ent 
activities , though frequently associated with MIS development, turned 01 t to 
be a rather mixed bag, i n that the label proved to encompass a considerable 
variety of activity; the focus ranged from clarification of mission to cost- 
benefit analyses to performance evaluation to developing a management by 

?i^fi l I e "K P f 0 S T 1 at ° nG ° r an ° ther com P°nent °f a PME system was 

involved, but the several functions were infrequently integrated in any sys- 
tematic way The most frequent positive impact judged by internal observers 
as well as the site visitors was the promulgation of cost analysis procedures 
to those with budget-making and monitoring responsibilities. It was felt 
however, that tima and strategic intervention may be needed, and some presi- 
dents more fully convinced of the value of a systems approach to planning and 
improvement of fiscal management, -if this effort is to be maximally and effi- 
ciently successful. Still, a number of presidents felt the values and proce- 
dures espoused by this kind of activity had been the signally most important 
contribution of Title III to their effectiveness as developmental agents, and 
to institutional improvement. 

... The institutiona l r esearch activities were among those activities most 
of 1 LnHMT^ T? d ° ne /" e * ther u P° n "nation of funding, or the achievement 

I lu* utc v J i • effectlVe functions in this area involved the availability 
of the MIS capability, the recognition of need by the president (and other 
managers) for particular compilations of data, and the responsiveness of the 
researcher to these requests. Deleterious factors appeared to be focus on 
routine production of reports of the researcher's choosing, and/or focus on 
assembly of data for required reports such as those for HEGIS, state authori- 
ties, or the United Negro College Fund. 

The long-range plan nin g activities reviewed, though few in number, were 
perhaps the most closely associated of any activity tyw with the developmental 
status rating of the institution. The successful efforts were of some long 
standing (8 to 10 years), with initiation considerably predating Title III or 
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other external support; origins included self-study or accrediting commission 
reports, or a new president placing a priority on planning. In the successful 
efforts, there was strategic involvement of a variety of faculty and staff, in 
a context of awareness of institutional nature and need; and, attention had 
moved, as these efforts matured, from production of a product to planning as a 
constantly developing process, as new tools were developed, new agendas for 
input data generated, and plans updated. 

The resource enhancement activities — or activities concerned with devel- 
oping new sources of revenue — generally focused on such matters as developing 
planned or deferred giving campaigns, development staff training, and/or 
alumni support development; in most instances, success was relatively modest. 
The effective efforts were those with clear objectives and pre-stated goals, 
with presidential support and involvement of faculty (and students), judicious 
use of consultants, an effective activity manager, and good follow-up. 

b. Developmental Activities in the Educational and Support Programs 
Domain 

In the program domain, the most exciting developmental activity — 
and the most frequent and obvious contributor to such critical areas as revital- 
ization of mission and maintenance or increase of enrollment — was probably 
that concerned with new program development . The successful efforts had been 
preceded by a germination period, and not infrequently by some market survey; 
the fit with or relation to mission was clear-cut. Heavy use was made of 
existing strengths, as opposed to using the development to import or otherwise 
add all strengths required. Outside resources available were carefully noted 
and integrated. New programs generally represented priorities determined by 
the president, as opposed to faculty entrepreneurs; where origin was a product 
of faculty planning, presidential support still appeared critical for success. 
As for many other successful activities, particularly in the program area, the 
successful ventures were those with partial internal fiscal support from the 
beginning; Title III funds were also frequently supplemented by funds from 
other sources. A final observation in this area was that even the most suc- 
cessful new program development efforts required one, two, or perhaps more 
operational years to gain momentum, or to determine how well they might indeed 
be subscribed over the long haul. 

Developmental activities designed to strengthen, refine, or update existing 
programs were, in the successful efforts, the result of deliberate concern to 
improve the quality and relevancy of academic areas that were considered 
clearly mainstays, or vital to what the institution was all about. Initiation 
came from the president or, more frequently, from a strong faculty member or 
department head (but with the president 1 s endorsement); there was early planning 
and dialogue with professional societies, advisory beards , or special consultants 
The successful program strengthening activities were frequently associated 
with setting accreditation (of the school or department involved) as a major 
goal, with the activity director manifesting careful planning and a catholic 
sense of the significance of upgrading. 

Enhancements to the instructional enterprise embraced a variety of activity 
concerned with improvement of the content, instructional methods, and supporting 
materials and resources for the academic/technical program as a whole: develop- 
ment of competency-based instruction paradigms; curriculum review and revision; 
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faculty mini-grants for developing courses, materials, or strategies; service 
structures such as internships; or the creation of support centers (learning 
resource centers, CAI facilities, instructional media development services, 
etc. J Their origins were rooted in concern with improving opportunities for 
students to learn by altering instructional approaches; their impetus and 
medium involved the improvement of faculty criroetence, morale, and concern, as 
well as the revitalization of the curriculum and instructional methodology. 
And, in contrast to many other developmental activities, their origin and 
early leadership tended to be with the academic components-faculty, department 
heads, or academic dean, as opposed to the president. 

Developmental activities that were classifed as student supp ort service 
development were the most frequent kinds of activity nominated for intensive 
review. This category included 8 activities concerned with instruction in 
basic skills (or "developmental studies"), and 17 special service ente rprises 

such as comprehensive counseling career services and placement, specia lized 

retention programs, academic advising, and special assistance for a mi nority 
group.. They differed from other activities in that with only two exceptions 
Title III had contributed all external funding. 

Perhaps as a function of the variety of approaches (and indeed, a need to ' 
tailor these activities to each campus in terms of its unique needs and values) 
there are few commonalities that distinguish the successful student support 
service efforts. These include a competent and dedicated activity director- 
special effort to assure that the effort is viewed as one of substance rather 
than as a salvage operation; coordination with other efforts of similar purpose; 
establishment of realistic objectives at the beginning; and integration into 
the academic structure (or effort to assure its respectability with the faculty 
who are also consumers or beneficiaries of its products). These activities 
were invariably concerned with improving student performance and reduction of 
attrition, yet adequate in-house evaluation was usually preempted by design 
problems. (Nevertheless, the activities that engaged in careful record keeping 
and follow-up seemed superior in general.) Finally, it is noted that- these 
efforts present particular problems of later cost recovery— either in fact, or 
in terms of producing clear evidence of improved retention and revenue that 
may be produced. Yet, the dedication of the institutions to these efforts, 
the advocacies of the directors and the faculty support they had been able to 
gain, seem to promise their continuation; the exceptions are principally in 
those instances of failure to gain faculty and presidential support, or to 
make participation for students respectable. 

Other Observations wi th Particular Relevance for Title III Policy and 
Procedures — * 



Apart from the findings related to factors associated with successful 
development at the institutional or activity levels, some other observations 
of potential import for Title III program policy and management emerge These 
are concerned with: the public vs. private college development challenge and 
prospect; traditionally black institutions as a special case; the need to 
ascertain reasonable time for development in the different activity areas* and 
the differential contributions and options for later operational support (an, 1 
contribution to institutional viability and self-sufficiency) of different 
kinds of developmental activity. 
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1. The Devel opmental Proposition for Public vs. Private Institutions 

With regard to' the public vs. private institution issue, it is 
believed significant that the public institutions tended to fall in the stable 
or "mixed" developmental categories of developmental status, rather than in 
the strong or vulnerable categories. Given public priorities and public 
support, the public institutions were generally no t in any serious risk position 
these institutions could have a president or chief fiscal officer in trouble, 
but the institutions themselves seemed not to be in real jeopardy. At the 
other end of the continuum: while private colleges can develop an operating 
surplus for future development or cushion, the public institutions are focused 
on meeting their budgets precisely; underspending is as much a sin as overspend- 
ing is an impossibility. It was also noted that while private college boards 
are active advocates of their institutions, public boards (1) frequently 
represent other institutions as well; (2) generally put public needs ahead of 
institutional aspirations; and (3) are frequently subject to or involved with 
other decisionmakers and controllers of development, e.g., coordinating boards, 
state budget authorities, or the general assemblies. No instances were found ' 
where local controls were not effective in assuring that all efforts be in 
accordance with state plans (or personnel or purchasing policies, for that 
matter) . 

This means that development as a function of external support is a differ- 
ent proposition for the public colleges from what it is for the private colleges. 
At the least, none are in danger of closing in a way that Title III could 
prevent; and funds will be found for what the states or other public funding 
authorities see as prime needs for programmatic development, albeit at the 
possible expense of other existing programs or budget line items. These are 
powerful moderators of development with positive and negative implications— 
and what is positive depends on one's particular vantage point. This is not 
to say that Title III has had less impact or accomplished less in the public 
institutions; it has obviously provided investment capital that has been well 
used. Some instances were noted where success of a Title III activity had 
convinced the state budget authority to provide the operational funds required. 
But other stronger factors determine survival or risk position than what can 
be accomplished through Title III, which serves to sweeten the pot, not revit- 
alize the institution. 

2. The Devel opmental Proposition for Traditionally Black Institutions 

With regard to black institutions as a "special case," it was noted 
that good management is good management, good instruction is good instruction, 
and that white institutions have no corner on these markets. Per-student 
educational and general expenditures tended to be higher for the black insti- 
tutions than their non-black counterparts , which may be a function of the 
possibility that larger proportions of aid-eligible students make tuition 
increases less threatening, or a fluke of the sample (since focus was on the 
most heavily supported institutions). Traditionally black institutions do 
have unique problems: e.g., erosion of faculty and the better qualified 
students by their movement to desegregated traditionally white institutions. 
The strong black institutions appeared to have a new and more profound aware- 
ness that although any graduate now has an edge on finding employment in areas 
formerly restricted for blacks, he or she must be as competent as the profes- 
sional peers to hold the job; a renewed and sophisticated emphasis on learning 
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?ilne« 0 JT^ Ce ."T^- t0 , be emer 8 in 8 as P- rha P s th « special current distinc- 
I 6 ! S the traditional mission of the predominantly black institutions in 
the non-segregated higher education community. 

3 - Time Requ ired for Effective Developmental Activity 

With regard to time required for effective development: this varies, 
mfntST^-tV fUn v Cl l 10n °A. the kind and complexity of the particular develop- 
Ume thf y ' • Y f P»rtlcol.r sets of a given Activity (1) more 
needed ^^"l 111 ^ I ^ TiUe 111 3Ward P6ri ° d generally tended to be 
Uonst ( U8 f thl l ^1 DOt P ° Se 3 S6Vere P roblem for the strong institu- 
te ins^;.^- / d f f^ ment te nded to vary substantially from institution 
to Hill tutlon ; and < 3 ) longer time (than that required by other institutions) 
inJVt^- 0P T^ 10n , al Stat H frequently was associated with activity failure or 
Doini. 1 lethargy. This combination of circumstances tend to make end- 
renaLno Ur L'- S ° me activitie s can be continued through such devices as 
it was « rJ ddl H n 8 n . e h w ^ om P°nents for development, vitiating Title III intent, 
reason.hl , f , ^ f ° rmal d etermination be made of what constitutes 
for dett™- h r deVe ;°? ment in Particular areas, for use in monitoring, 
no^colT , 8 ?• te< ; hnica l -"Stance may be needed, or for decisions on 
non-competitive continuation awards or new applications. 

4 * The Potential Contr ibution of the Developmental Activity to 
Institutional Viability 

to a tt rar , With re8ar< l t0 thG dif ferential potential of developmental activities 
limfte n.L 8 ? erate °P eratl °nal support, it was noted that in the field a 
ciaract^W^ TA™ l*"*' " ith theSe ° pti ° nS 3 Unction both of activity 
tctiTtlll i ■ % , h ° St instituti °ns- To be specific: although some 

tionlne w th nn°H ?f° ne ^ 0nly natUre ° r Pennit 3 hi « her orde r of func- 
involvf n dlff erence in costs, some upon completion of development do 

S of w a v H 8 0Peratl0nal C ° StS - TheSG C3n be met in a limited 
acSvitv 17V , 7 8 en " at i°n of new revenue through the operation of the 

needef^o^,?- •, SaVin8S ^ "T activit V generates; by displacing dollars 
needed from activities considered less desirable; by using the activity success 

publ "^; 2 t C3P3 V lity f t0 3ttr3Ct neW SupP ° rt from -gular sourcL Vf a * 
public institution), or from new sources; or by separate activity for generating 

i^ro r :::^ t e in * enera \ throu8h tuition increase > new exte^i ns 8 :our Ce : 8 

improvement in endowment income, etc. 

It was also noted that although the developmental activity is the unit of 

cuUonaTco d^^TT imPaC , t ° f ^ aecific activity on the" broader "n.ti-* 
ouentTv nh ° ndltl0n W lth regard to viability is generally implausible, and fre- 
and iLi Ure ' 8iyei l the com Plexity of factors constituting, fiscal viability; 
Uonal tff^r/ • 1 / S "" e *IV *»UUti^ improvements in program, addi- ' 

com^urat/on/! Provide useful academic support services to students, or 

2 r StemS ^ • impr ° Ve efficiencies but tempt the addition of new 

addJtio^! ° r reqUlrG h3rdware "Pgrading--are more likely to generate 

ttt reTLlV'T', ? ne V e * enue or cost savings. It is believed tha? although 
Sursu^s irin lt ? fleeting developmental activities for investment and & 

v ° P !5 veste d Wlth the institution> neither institutiQnal . 

? HI Program managers should assume that any. allowable 

i?leeZd ? iri« e «f £ el ° Pm K en J- 31 Pr0mise f °r filZ institution. awareness 
needed as to of the probable impacts of specific activities on institutional 
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condition in terms of costs or revenue potential. This is a significant 
lesson that is believed to have been learned from the presidents of the strong 
institutions. 



5. Development as an Institutional Proposition 

If the concern with institutional development is taken seriously, 
the study findings strongly suggest that this concern must encompass the 
fiscal and enrollment bottom lines for the institution. It was no surprise 
that the institutions building attention to fiscal impact into every decision 
were those most likely to be moving positively, or to be secure in their own 
right. It would seem critical, for application review, year to year monitoring, 
and evaluation purposes, that Title III program management, like the strong 
institution presidents and their boards, give more formal attention to indicators 
signaling progress at the institutional level in terms of increased fiscal 
viability and improved risk position. Winning the developmental battle is 
threatened if program quality suffers; both quality and the institution are 
lost if expenditures exceed revenues for very long. 
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Appendix A 
Study Procedures 




Appendix A 



Study Procedur es 

A. Origin ard Rationale for the Study 

In October 1980, the U.S. Department of Education contracted with the 
Research Triangle Institute to conduct an evaluability assessment of the 
Institutional Assistance Program (then the Strengthening Developing Insti- 
tutions Program) created by Title III of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
That assessment, completed in September 1981, recommended that a second phase 
evaluation be focused on discrete developmental activities or strategies that 
have been found to serve the essential purposes of the enabling legislation in 
a significant manner. It was reasoned that explication of successful practices 
would help institutional and program management improve and expand the impact 
of this significant institutional support program. 

The authority for the evaluation is the General Education Provisions Act 
of 1974 (20 U.S. C. 1226c), which requires that the Department of Education 
identify reasonable objectives for its programs. 

The general purpose of the enabling legislation, as defined by the Higher 
Education Act of 1980 and current regulations , may be stated as: the improve- 
ment of fiscal viability and self-sufficiency of institutions serving low 
income students , through improvement in fiscal management and support, in 
numbers of low income students served, and in quality and appropriateness of 
academic/technical or special support programs. The study highlights develop- 
mental activities supported by (or similar to those supported by) Title III, 
which nave, in the experience of the involved institutions, served those 
institutions and Congressional intent in a satisfactory to exemplary manner 
Thus, the focus of the study was not on what has or has not been achieved by 
the Title III program in general, but rather on the range of factors involved 
in successful developmental programs carried out by institutions receiving 
Title III support. Defining an "anatomy of success" in institutional develop- 
ment should be maximally beneficial to Title III program management in the 
application/review process and in providing appropriate and meaningful tech- 
nical assistance; it should also be particularly useful to Title Ill-eligible 

and other institutions making decisions about development priorities and 
strategies. 
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Given the basic purposes; it was determined to engage in case studies of 
selected developmental activities through site visits at a sample of. institu- 
tions, and also to review, on a case basis, the management and program struc- 
tures at those institutions as the context in which the activities operated. 
This latter intent is particularly important, for the ultimate purpose of any 
developmental activity is to improve the quality and viability of the institu- 
tion. Thus, particular attention was paid to the trends in factors signalling 
overall fiscal health, and to current status and quality of fiscal, manage- 
ment, and program affairs. 

B. Population and Sampling of Institutions 

The size of the institution sample was arbitrarily set at 50. This was 
thought to be large enough to represent a variety of institution types within 
the Title III umbrella and a wide array of developmental activities, yet small 
enough to permit an activity case study approach through site visits within 
the necessary time and cost constraints. This section outlines the sampling 
procedure for the 50 institutions—although a later addition, principally 
because one institution had declined and later agreed to participate, brought 
the actual total to 51 in the study itself. 

In selecting a sample, it was felt that the issue of public versus private 
control had particular implications for institutional purpose and use of 
developmental funds, and that a sufficient number of each kind of institution 
should be selected to permit contrasts. It was arbitrarily agreed that the 
sample would include 20 publicly controlled and 30 privately controlled insti- 
tutions. 

The institutions of concern were defined as those that were the direct 
recipients (as opposed to consortia) of Title III grants, made in fiscal year 
1981 or earlier, active in the 1981-82 academic year. Examination of records 
maintained by the appropriate ED contract authority (AMPS) identified 537 
institutions meeting this basic criterion. 

Beyond this, it was reasoned that any detectable impact of Title III 
funds would probably require continuation in the program over time, and some- 
thing more than minimal investment (as in the generation of a developmental 
plan or incidental support of a few activities). Accordingly, it was decided 
to restrict the sampling pool to institutions in the population as defined 
that (1) had received funding grants for institutional (as opposed to consortia) 
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activity for at least 4 of the 5 years preceding the 1981-82 academic year; 
and (2) had received an average annual award for investment at the institution 
over the 5- or 6-year period of $200,000 or more. For practical reasons, an 
additional restriction was to keep the sample within the contiguous United 
States. Applying these criteria to the population of 537 institutions with 
prime grants in 1981-82 yielded a group of 77 public and 81 private institu- 
tions (a total of 158). 

From the resulting public group of 77 institutions, two samples, each of 
20 institutions and designated prime and backup samples, were drawn by 
strictly random means; similar procedures were employed in establishing prime 
and backup samples of 30 privately controlled institutions from the 81 meeting 
the criteria. Letters (signed by the Deputy Assistant Secretary then respon- 
sible for the Title III Program) explaining the study and inviting participa- 
tion went to the chief administrative officers of institutions in the prime 
samples, with follow-up telephone calls made by senior project staff. Of the 
prime sample group of 20 public institutions, the presidents of 15 ultimately 
agreed to participate and did so. For the 30 private institutions, the 
corresponding number of acceptances was 24 from the prime sample of 30. There 
were thus initial acceptance rates of 75 and 80 percent, respectively. 

Replacement institutions for those declining to participate were drawn 
from the relevant backup sample lists, with attempts (successful ultimately in 
all instances) to match the replacement institution with the original institu- 
tion in terms of control (public versus private), program (2- versus 4-year), 
and predominant ethnicity of student body. Where there were multiple replace- 
ment options, the institution geographically nearest the non-participating 
institution was designated as the prime replacement option. A total of 19 
additional formal invitations was required to yield the 6 private and 5 public 
replacements. As noted earlier, an additional institution was included during 
the negotiation process, for a total of 51 campuses. 

The number of refusals to participate does not seem unduly large, given 
such requirements as the involvement of senior administrative staff with the 
site visitors over a 2-day period; the fact that some of the prime and backup 
sample schools had not received Title III awards for academic year 1982-83 (20 
institutions of the 51 in the final sample were so affected); and understand- 
able concerns about undue probing in a few instances. The reasons given by 
the presidents declining the invitations varied: two appeared angry that 



their institutions had not been re-funded or that at the time follow-up calls 
were made final signoffs on award had not been received; several noted 
internal situations (e.g., self-studies, prolonged audit in process) pre- 
venting reasonable access to campus principals; and at least one stated, in 
effect, that if our purpose was to learn from their best developmental 
experiences we should look elsewhere, for theirs had largely failed. 

The ultimate resulting sample is characterized as follows. Of the 51 
institutions, 20 (39%) were public and 31 (61%) were private, located in 23 
different states. The public group included 9 two-year and 11 four-year 
institutions; the private group, 1 two-year f.ad 30 four-year institutions. 
Twenty-seven of the institutions (53%) were traditionally black; one was a 
school with an American Indian population; and several had sizable proportions 
of Hispanic and/or American Indian students. There were two single-sex insti- 
tutions (one female, one male). In the private group, many different religious 
"denominations were represented as the founding group or as a source of some 
continuing support. Headcount for public institutions ranged from 900 to 
9,200, with a median of 3 , 150 ; private institutions had a headcount range from 
about 200 to 3 ,200 students , with a median of approximately 1,000. Thirty 
percent of the total group had received their first awards in the AIDP program; 
of the remaining 70 percent starting under BIDP, one-fourth had moved into 
AIDP prior to the start of the new SDIP program in 1979. Average annual 
Title III awards ranged from $200,000 to $780,000 with median values of 
$281,000 for public two-year institutions, $483,000 for public four-year 
institutions, and $408,000 for private four-year institutions.. (Additional 
detail on the characteristics of the sample institutions is provided in 
Chapter II of this report.) 

c - Definition of Developmental Activity Provided to Institutions 

An operational definition — as also discussed at the outset of Chapter VI — 
was created such that it would encompass the purpose and requirements of 
Title III and also likely sorts of external support from other sources. The 
use of "external support" was a fundamental criterion in this definition, with 
other attributes such as developmental intent, content, budget, direction, 
documentation, and period of operation combined into a "unit of activity" that 
could be identified and reviewed. 
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The definition outlined below was provided to each institution as a part 
of the optional W orksheet for Nomination of Significant Developmental Activity 
(see this form in Appendix D) . The intent was referred to in the original 
letter of invitation to chief administrative officers and in the brochure 
providing a brief description of the research-and amplified and clarified in 
the extensive telephone contact during the period of such nominations. These 
three modes of communication were essential in setting the definitional param- 
eters and allowing for some slight flexibility, as well as in specifying 
activities funded by the Title III Program as the underlying basis for the 
study. 

Activity Definition 

Developmental activities nominated should meet the following specifica- 
tions, in addition to having served (or currently serving) their special 
developmental functions in a manner considered satisfactory or of special 
significance: F • 

1. the activity is essentially developmental in nature — that is, its 
purpose is to improve the fiscal viability and self-sufficiency of 
the institution by direct or indirect means, such as increasing 
resources, improving efficiency of operation, improving quality of 
educational program or support services (particularly for students 
irom low-income backgrounds); 

2. the activity is described by a formal plan prescribing purpose ' 
general nature of strategies, expected outcomes or changes, time 
lines for accomplishment, etc.; 

3. the activity is assigned a discrete budget for its conduct; 

4. the activity involves one or more faculty or staff, with a single 
individual (or committee) designated as responsible for its manage- 
ment and conduct; 5 — 

5 ' records of progress-in terms of milestones, accomplishments, out- 
puts, impact measures, or consequences— are maintained; 

the activity has operated within the last six years , although it may 
have been initiated before that; y 

the activity is not restricted to funded "Title III Activities." 
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Selection of Developmental Activities for Case Study 
While institutions were selected randomly within the constraints outlined 
in section B above, developmental Activities were chosen by purposive means. 
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In line with research objectives, efforts were made to identify and select 
specific Activities that institution personnel judged had already proven their 
worth to institutional development in one way or another. Thus, using the 
definition prescribed above, each institution was asked to review the entire 
range of funded Activities over a span of several years and then to nominate 
at least two in each of the three study domains (fiscal, administrative, 
program) for mutual consideration in arriving at a final total of three Activ- 
ities per institution. Developmental Activities were deliberately not 
restricted to those funded by Title III in whole or in part, thus encouraging 
institutions to consider similar efforts supported by other kinds of external 
agents such as foundations, businesses, non-Title III Federal offices, or 
other sources . 

. Clarification of the study intent and the focus on the Activity level was 
accomplished by means of three documents (the original invitation letter to 
presidents, a brief overview of the study,, and a. specif ic form prepared for 
institution use in making Activity nominations), and through extensive tele- 
phone contact with a variety of personnel as general arrangements were made 
for visits. 

All institutions were invited to complete and return the nomination form 
to RTI in postpaid envelopes; approximately two-thirds did so. These forms 
aided in clarifying the suggested Activities in tertns of nature of external 
support, essential benefits of the Activity, period of operation, and chief 
strategies employed. In short, they provided an important basis for nego- 
tiating selections appropriate to the given institution. Extensive telephone 
contact had been anticipated with the persons designated by the president as 
chief contact in any case, so that where forms were not mailed to RTI we were 
only minimally delayed in arriving at mutual selection of the three Activities. 
It had also been expected that one of the principal applications of the nomin- 
ation form would be as a device for internal review and discussion at the 
institution and as a way for the president to oversee the selection process. 

There were four principal reasons for engaging in a telephone negotiation 
process. First, assurance was needed that the proposed Activities met the 
definition, as was basic information on the particular ways in which benefits 
had been derived (for advance information for the visit team). Second, it was 
necessary to select from among those nominated a final set of three Activities 
that appeared to hold the most promise for meeting research objectives, as 
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often as possible in terms of interrelationships across Activities. Third, to 
derive a variety of Activity types within each domain; for example, we strove 
to avoid having 15 or more "basic skills" or "institutional research" Activi- 
ties, in the interests of obtaining a broader range of topics for review, and 
thus in some instances asked institutional representatives to consider other 
options. Fourth, we wanted to ; ascertain that a sufficient number of persons 
knowledgeable about the Activity history were still on campus and available 
for contact. 

Activities were selected sequentially (institution by institution) as 
acceptance and scheduling proceeded operationally over a period of several 
months (taking into account the need to make arrangements with institutions in 
the backup sample). At the outset, emphasis was placed on obtaining the most 
satisfactory of the several options in each category. As the selection 
process continued, attempts were made to obtain variety in the nature of 
selected activities in each area, which sometimes yielded an option originally 
ranked as a second or lower priority by the institution. ^ 

Some institutions had difficulty designating activities in the fiscal 
improvement area, either because of overlap with and greater emphasis on the 
management area, or an absence of fiscal development activities; no institu- 
tion of those participating had difficulty designating one or (usually) 
several activities in the program domain. 

Most presidents appeared to take an active role in nominating activities, 
though the process employed varied. Some presidents stated the options almost 
immediately; others asked internal sources variously for recommendations; some 
convened a coordinating committee or the Management Council for a relatively 
formal consideration. 

Of a possible 153 activities (one per domain per institution x 51 insti- 
tutions), 150 ,were ultimately selected for onsite review. The large majority 
had been assisted by Title III, but some had been supported by foundations, 
businesses, various non-Title III government grants, and other temporary 
sources. As detailed in Chapter II, there was an imbalance in favor of 
program Activities since not all institutions nominated fiscal or management 
Activities, with a resulting count of 39 fiscal, 48 administrative, and 63 
program Activities. 
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E. Development and Content of Instrumentation 

Instrumentation for the study consisted of six forms and two letters. 
The content was directed formally to the three domains of interest at the 
institution level (fiscal affairs, administration, and education/support 
program) and to the priority on the individual Activity level; to some extent 
both the content and the format drew on the prior work in Phase I which had 
also involved onsite pilot study reviews at Title III institutions- Each of 
the forms and letters underwent critical review and revision over a period of 
several months prior to commencement of the site visits, and each was also the 
subject of two levels of tryout in the field: an early pilot visit at a 
former Title III college not eligible for the Phase II sample, and intensive 
review of the reports and outcomes of the first two formal visits conducted at 
study sites. In addition, several consultants who ultimately became members 
of the field team, along with the ED project monitor, provided continuous 
review during the developmental period with particular attention to the fiscal 
and administrative aspects of higher education operations as well as the 
implications of and for the Title III program. 

The set of instruments and letters was formally submitted for FEDAC and 
OMB approval along with all necessary justifications and plans for use of 
data. The required adjustments were made along the way and at the time formal 
approval was given. Subsequent minor revisions in wording and format were 
made as dictated by the field experience. While these materials were being 
considered by OMB, the most formal and extensive review took place during a 
2-day seminar held at RTI in April 1982. Participants included RTI project 
staff, staff of the subcontractor then involved, the ED monitor, the then- 
director of the Title III Program and a Program staffer, several consultants 
(who later served in the field study), and representatives of three institu- 
tions which were not in the sample: the president of a non-Title III eligible 
college, the provost of an eligible university, and the Title III coordinator 
at an eligible college. The seminar had several purposes related to the 
rationale, implementation, and utility of the entire study. A considerable 
portion of time was therefore devoted to discussion of proposed instrumenta- 
tion and prearranged role-play interviews employing the interview guides and 
record forms . 

At each juncture of this long-term process (which in a real sense began 
with the onsite Title III Activity reviews in Phase I), revisions, additions, 
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deletions, and rearrangements were made. Special attention was given to the 
clarity of items, content coverage, sequence, common interpretations by field 
staff, and the reasonableness of asking for particular kinds of information. 
The resulting instrumentation or an abstract thereof is included in Appendix D. 
Characteristics of each element are outlined below. 

1. A form entitled Five-Year Fiscal Trends Worksheet . (16 pages) included 
selected pages (with permission) from the NACUBO Financial Self- 
Assessment Workbook and a simple form summarizing critical fiscal 
information on Title III awards. Data were pre-entered by project 
staff for fiscal years ending 1977-1980, using ED data of record 
from the REGIS surveys and from Title III program tapes, for use by 
team members as background before the visits and as a basis for 
trends analysis during and after the visits. Columns were left 
blank for later entry by project staff of similar data for the FYs 
ending in 1981 and 1982. These data were meant to provide an essen- 
tial view of trends in fiscal status and to alert the fiscal and 
management specialists to key input regarding institutional condition, 
needs, and prospects. (Since this form was completed from data of 
record, it was not necessary to obtain 0MB approval; however, the 
remaining five instruments and two . letters were submitted to and 
approved by 0MB.) 

2 The 2-page Letter of Invitation mailed to the president at each 

institution was considered a part of the instrumentation in that it 
cited the background and purpose of the study in terms of Title III, 
outlined the ensuing field work, and encouraged (but did not in any 
way require) institutions to participate. This letter, and the 
mechanism for its authority and mailing, were reviewed by Title III 
program staff and the ED technical monitor, and signed by the then 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Institutional Support and Inter- 
national Education Programs (who was also acting as Title III Progi 
Director). The letter was accompanied by an optional form for 
activity nomination and a descriptive flyer describing the study. 
3. A Fiscal Information Questionnaire (8 pages) was mailed— along with 
a formal letter of request and explanation specific to this instru- 
ment—to each chief administrative officer after agreement to parti- 
cipate had been verified. This questionnaire asked for two sorts of 
data for FY ending 1981 to be used in completing the fiscal trends 
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worksheet, since at the time the HEGIS tapes for 1981 had not yet 
become available. The two data sets were (a) HEGIS data from Parts 
A and B of NCES Form 2300-4, and (b) data of record on the campus 
including tuition and fee rates, student financial aid resources, 
and Title III revenues and expenditures. Depending on whether 
campus personnel mailed the completed questionnaire to RTI or held 
it for the team's arrival, data were entered onto the Fiscal Work- 
sheet for review of five-year trends in fiscal condition and Title 
III awards; in a few instances fiscal personnel were able to provide 
data for FY ending 1982, which-Jwas also entered when available. 
The Narrative Report on Individual Activity was used for all Activi- 
ties reviewed regardless of the particular domain involved. This 
form served both as a site visitor guide for multiple interviews on 
the assigned Activity and as the single official format for report- 
ing the Activity in detail. As such, it focused on the origin, 
objectives, strategies, inputs, context, . impacts and consequences, 
and future prospects of the Activity, via items and subitems 
organized in that general sequence. The form functioned as a 
summary document for recording and synthesizing findings and 
impressions obtained from contacts with 5-20 persons (from the 
president down to students) ± observations , study of formal docu- 
mentation and evaluation reports, and other possible resources such 
as actual Activity products—thus representing a mixture of facts, 
opinions, and judgements. The final page called for a catalog of 
all. persons (and positions) interviewed in connection with the 
Activity, a listing of documents perused, and a listing of documents 
obtained and submitted with the report. This 18-page document is 
not provided but the questions listed are summarized in Appendix D. 
A separate form, Fiscal Specialist's Summary Report (9 pages), was 
developed for the site visitor's use in reporting on the institu- 
tion's general condition, trends over time, role of external support, 
fiscal management practices-, and other aspects of the fiscal context 
in which any selected Activities operated. The form also repre- 
sented an opportunity for characterizing that context in and of 
itself, for arriving at observations on functioning relevant to the 
maintenance and enhancement of the institution, and for judging 




fiscal health and viability. As with the Activity Narrative, this 
form served as a guide for multiple interviews and observations, and 
also as the formal vehicle for reporting on general fiscal status in 
a consistent way across institutions. Similarly, the summary report 
reflected a combination of facts and figures, observations and 
opinions, and judgments. A summary of the content of this form is 
provided in Appendix D. 

6. The Management Specialist's Summary Report (8 pages) served the same 
purpose as that outlined just above, as defined by the managment/ 
administration domain. Major topics included: needs assessment, 
organizational structure, policy formation, planning, leadership, 
program trends, Title III history, and overall outlook. A summary 
of the content of this form i, provided in Appendix D. 

7. The Program Specialist's Summary Report (9 pages) served in the same 
way, for the program domain (including the educational program and 
various support services). Major topics included: program history, 
mission, development philosophy, future priorities, internal and 
external forces, and lessons learned from development efforts over 
time. A summary of the content of this form is provided in 
Appendix D. 

A number of other forms and documents were prepared for communication 
with institutions, visit arrangements, advance information for team members, 
training of team members, and maintenance of records at RTI. As essentially 
operational and internal forms, these played an essential role in making the 
instrumentation effective in the field work, but were not in themselves formal 
instruments. These will be referred to, however, in the following section. 

F . Preparation for and Conduct of the Field Work 

Preparation for the field study began some months before the site visits 
commenced and actually continued during the study as successive groups of 
institutions were contacted and visited. Allowing for such overlap, this 
section describes preparatory steps and conduct of the field work. 

1. Several months prior to commencement of the field work, selection 
and training of team members began— staff of RTI and the Center for 

Systems and Program Development, or CSPD (the subcontractor) and 
consultants to each organization. All vitae and qualifications of 
proposed site visitors were reviewed by the ED project monitor who 
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ultimately approved most nominees for assignments to field work; 
four persons were approved for slots in more than one domain, the 
remainder for one domain only, A core group of 16 team members was 
identified by May 1982, supplemented by a few later approved addi- 
tions as tight scheduling demanded a larger group from which to name 
3-person teams. 

Training and supervision was undertaken in several chief ways — 
seminars, onsite team leader functions, and procedural manuals. As 
already alluded to, a two-day seminar for the core group took place 
in April 1982, the purpose of which was acquaintance with the study 
and specific training for its conduct and reporting requirements. 
The other modes will be described later. 

After selection of the prime samples (and later as backup replace- 
ments were required), institutional program files in the Title III 
office were reviewed for an overview of award history since 1976, 
•range of Activity types funded, and general information contained in 
application sections such as "Institutional Narrative" and long 
range plans. Where the files contained final plans for various 
awards. Activity abstracts, internal or external evaluations, or 
other documents related to program, these were also reviewed and 
abstracted. Access was not requested or provided to separate con- 
tracts files or documents related to the reader-review, award, or 
negotiation processes. 

At the same time the staff kept alert to information on foundation 
or business grants to sample institutions (or notice of non-Title III 
consortium activity) that might prove valuable later; this included 
annual foundation reports, press releases, news articles, publica- 
tions, Title III newsletters, and similar sources. 

Approximately two weeks after the mailing of the formal invitational 
letter and its enclosures, senior professional staff at RTI began 
telephoning chief administrative officers to discuss the study, 
answer questions, clarify the proposed procedure, arid solicit agreement 
to participate. (The call was made whether or not an Activity 
nomination form or other correspondence had been received. ) This 
call often led to additional phone contacts over a two-week period 
before agreement was obtained, a formal contact person designated, 
and a list of nominated Activities suggested. 

Once access was granted to a chief contact (usually the Title III 
coordinator and only occasionally the president) further calls were 
initiated to begin formal arrangements as to visit dates, personnel 
and schedules for interviews , selection of Activities, and travel 
plans. This level of contact typically involved five calls over a 
two-week period. One special consideration was the need to schedule 
visits by a given team at two institutions in the same week to 
conserve travel costs; 'another was the need to get advance informa- 
tion about the three Activities, the persons most knowledgeable of 
them, and their relationships to the larger institutional enterprise. 
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The chief contact was asked to forward to RTI certain pertinent 
materials such as a current catalog, any recent self-study, Title III 
application (if not available in the program office), descriptive 
materials or products related to the selected Activities, organiza- 
tional charts, annual reports, and the like. These materials were 
intended to help prepare for the onsite review in a general back- 
ground sense and also to suggest lines of inquiry to be pursued in 
the three domains . 

Individual files were set up at RTI for materials and abstracts 
obtained^ in the steps above as a resource for the particular team 
that would later make the visit. Summary forms were created out- 
lining major background information, special situations or needs, 
litle III history, etc.; a separate preliminary "Activity Brief 
Description" was completed for each individual Activity, reporting 
what had been learned in advance about purposes, resources used 
personnel involved, benefits observed, period of operation/ and 
chief implementation strategies. 

At the appropriate time, packets of these materials were delivered 
to assigned team members for advance study; these were amplified by 
inclusion of the Fiscal Worksheet, copies of relevant correspondence, 
preliminary agendas, travel plans, blank copies of the interview/ 
report instrumentation, and any necessary directives recardin* the 
particular visit. 

During the course of the study these files became the repository for 
any additional materials received, memoranda of record, correspon- 
dence of all sorts-and finally team members' formal reports with 
all attachments and addenda. 

As the schedule moved ahead, letters were forwarded to the contact 
and the president confirming the visit plans, naming team members 
and their affiliations, and showing team assignments to the three 
selected Activities. Accompanying this letter was a four-pace 
synopsis of "Essential Questions"-one set for developmental Activi- 
ties, and one^set each for the fiscal, administration, and program 
domams-so that all concerned could anticipate what would be asked 
(these were identical to the report form contact summaries provided 
in Appendix D) . r 

At about the same time, the Fiscal Information Questionnaire was 
mailed to the president under a formal cover letter requesting the 
data and outlining their utility in the visit and the study. 

By this time in the process, the visit agenda had been pretty well 
established, though subject to change by the institution because of 
various last-minute exigencies. The essential proposed structure 
was (a) informal breakfast meeting with the chief contact person, 
lb} formal entry interview with the president/chancellor and any 
other^ senior staff or cabinet members the president chose, (c) indi- 
vidual conferences with the chief fiscal and academic/technical 
officers and with a vice president, planning officer, or other 
person with central. administrative oversight, (d) contact with the 
stairs of these officers, (e) interview with the Title III 
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coordinator in relation to that role and the Title III program award 
overall, (f) several appointments with staff , faculty, assistants , 
tutors, students, etc., in relation to the selected Activities, and 
(g) exit interview, again with the president/chancellor and any 
other persons the president selected. 

Training team members involved certain steps in addition to the 
seminar and onsite supervision already discussed* A lengthy manual 
was prepared early on for use in the seminar and later, and was 
amplified subsequently for distribution to all team members. Figure 
A-l is the Table of Contents for this manual, showing the full range 
of topics covered for engaging in the field work as well as the list 
of appendixes whose purpose was to provide further background for 
the study. At two points in time during 1982-83 special addenda 
were issued as "newsletters" for all team members, reporting progress 
thus far, clarifying certain operational aad reporting requirements, 
and highlighting certain information needs. 

In addition to the original seminar for the core group, two addi- 
tional conferences were held. The first was a day's meeting with 
the ED project monitor after completion of the first two visits and 
the reports therefrom, with a focus on operational matters as well 
as findings and outcomes in the reporting process ; this involved key 
project staff and the consultants aiding in the two site visits. 
The manual for team members was modified somewhat as a result of 
this conference. The second was a seminar held in December 1 82 for 
a group of 10 staff and consultants along with the ED project monitor, 
as a midpoint review session after completion of approximately 60 
percent of the visits . 

Team assignments (always including a fiscal, administration, and 
program specialist) were made in line with schedules and locations 
of team members. Each team included an RTI (or CSPD) staff member, 
designated as team leader , with specific responsibilities for resolving 
problems that might arise, informally chairing the entry and exit 
sessions and representing RTI as contractor, and assigning team 
members to additional topics or personnel -once their value became 
apparent on site. A major responsibility in the entry session was 
to advise the president (and others) of their full rights to informed 
consent and confidentiality regarding all study-related information; 
a form outlining this position was prepared for use by all v team-.:'';-V^:- : >lj:|j;? 
members in all contacts. (Figure A-2 shows the exacc nature of the 
topics to be covered in this regard. ) A second principal team 
leader responsibility was to review the file of background materials 
with the team the evening before the visit (as an aspect of training 
and supervision), to lead a review of the first day's experience, 
and (later) a team meeting in preparation for the exit interview, 
and otherwise to guide the visit and data-collection process. 

The visits were carried out accdrduig to the general plans already 
alluded to , following a pre-arranged agenda, including contact with 
from 10 to 35 persons (depending on campus size) , and lasting for 
two full days. Typically two visits by a given team took place in 
one week, with the intervening Wednesday' for travel and/or report 
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Figure A-2 

NARRATIVE REPORT ON INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY/STRATEGY 

Note to Interviewers Regarding t 
Informed Consent and Confidentiality 

The Privacy Act of 1974 requires that survey respondents be informed of the 
voluntary nature of their participation without any penalty for refusal to 
answer certain questions; of the purposes of the study, its authority, and how 
resulting data will be used; and of the confidentiality of their responses. 

In initiating campus interviews with each individual or group of interviewees, 
it is necessary to advise respondents of the following: 

1. That the study is carried out under the authority of the General 
Education Provisions Act of 1974 (20 USC, 1226C). 

2. That their participation is voluntary in all respects and that their 
declining to respond to certain questions will be respected without 
prejudice or penalty. 

3. That the study has general and specific purposes (as previously 
outlined in the letter to the President), and that you will be glad 
to enlarge upon study purposes. 

4. That resulting data will be aggregated across respondents on each 
campus (pertaining to each of the three domains) as well as across 
all institutions in the case study synthesis. 

5. That respondents will be identified by name and/or position in the 
case study records, but no specific statements or interpretations 
will be attributed to individuals. Interpretation will be a respon- 
sibility taken on by the contractor in developing case studies and 
will reflect on the overall situation at each Institution as per- 
ceived by interviewers. 

6. That no quotations associated with names will be provided to the 
Department of Education or to other representatives of the insti- 
tution, that data will be available only to RTI for aggregation and 
analysis, and that individuals who state their preference not to be 
named as respondents in the case study will be omitted from the 
list. 

7. That a draft of any case study of an exemplary practice, for possible 
publication with specific institutional identifiers provided, will 

be submitted to the President of the Institution for review and 
approval prior to delivery to the Department of Education. 
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writing (depending on distances involved). Team members conducted 
individual and group interviews— sometimes as a complete team and 
more often as individuals— in connection with assigned domains and 
.discrete Activities. Team members were free to schedule interviews 
with additional persons when names or roles were suggested by prime 
interviewees- -and this flexibility proved to be of special value. 
There were also instances where telephone contact was undertaken 
(before or during the visit) as the only way of reaching certain 
focal personnel, usually former administrative officers or personnel 
on leave. Team members also undertook observations as appropriate, 
studied project files, and reviewed relevant reports and materials! 

Team members were authorized to substitute a new Activity for the 
assigned one if, in their judgement and in consensus with campus 
personnel, more could be gained by such an exchange. This actually 
occurred in a few instances. There were also cases where it was 
possible and desirable for a team member (usually in the program 
domain) to review an "extra" Activity. 

While the team worked often as a team on site', with some common 
contacts and purposes, in reality they functioned more as indepen- 
dent agents since they had separate domains and developmental 
Activities to pursue. There were cases, however, where two teamers 
were assigned to one complex Activity that dealt equally with fiscal 
and administrative concerns. 

The final step was preparation and submission of reports by the site 
visitors, utilizing the forms provided for this purpose. These were 
briefly reviewed by core staff upon receipt, with telephone or 
letter follow-up to obtain clarification or additional information 
where needed. Site visitors also provided copies of relevant docu- 
ments collected on site. 

G- Treatment of Data, and Report Preparation 

Responsibility for intensive (and repeated) review of all data collected 
was vested in the three senior professional staff members most frequently 
involved in the site visits themselves, and who are the authors of this report. 
Dr. Davis, the principal investigator, focused in particular on the adminis- 
trative domain; Dr. Ironside, a program evaluation specialist, took prime 
responsibility for the program domain; and Mr. VanSant, a business management 
specialist, took prime responsibility for the fiscal domain. 

As the site visits proceeded, and as the working conferences outlined 
earlier were held, there was a continuing attempt to inventory and refine 
emerging hypotheses (or factors) that appeared to explain developmental 
success at the institutional or Activity level. This process continued 
throughout the review of the assembled materials. 
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A first formal step in the case study analysis was the summary compila- 
tion of certain statistical data describing the institutions. Those analyses 
that appeared useful are presented in Chapter II and Appendix A.l of this 



A second step was the formulation of criteria — reflecting trends and 
current status — that would characterize the present quality of the administra- 
tion, fiscal management, and academic and support programs of the institutions. 
The intent here was to establish criterion groups of institutions that could 
then be examined for similarities and contrasts on variables with causal 
potential — that is, those forces or situations that appeared to contribute to 
the criterion status. These criterion variables, the process through which 
they were abstracted and applied, and the results, are presented in Chapter III 
of this report. 

The three investigators then independently examined the entire sets of 
data, using their working sets of hypotheses and variables, toward the 
abstraction of factors that appeared associated with the several categories of 
developmental status in their particular domain. Their reports of this 
process, and their observations, are presented in Chapter IV of this report. 

It should be noted that there was frequent and intensive interaction 
among the three analysts as this classification and contrast process pro- 
ceeded, of both a formal and informal kind. We felt that this was important 
as a basis for examining and affirming the validity and reasonableness of the 
rules of evidence employed, as well as for sharing and confirming special 
insights . 

A next formal step was the repetition of the process, this time with an 
intensive focus on the sample of the developmental Activities. Chapters V 
and VI of this report present the logic and criteria developed for a tentative 
assessment of Activity quality, and Chapter VII presents the interpretations 
and conclusions generated by the examination of factors associated with 
successful Activities. ' 

The basic report, in first draft form, was then subjected to formal 
external review to seven consultants who had participated heavily in the site 
visits themselves. These individuals represented, of course, the three 
domains, and included Dr. Rose Mary Healy and Dr. William McFarlane in the 
administrative domain, Dr. Ben Cameron and Dr. Collie Coleman in the program 
domain, and Dr. William Jenkins, Dr. Marwin Wrolstad, and Dr. Wright Lassiter 
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in the fiscal domain. These individuals were asked to examine the findings 
and interpretations carefully, and to note in particular any that were at 
variance with their experience or logic. The reviewers took this task seriously, 
making extensive written and telephone coments. Not all suggestions made were 
incorporated in the final draft, of course, but the final product was substan- 
tially improved and fine-tuned by this process. We also had the benefit of 
review and general comment by several Title III program or program-associated 
staff or consultants, notably Dr. John Rison Jones, Dr. Joel West, and Dr. Denton 
Allen. 

The analytic process was essentially historical. The method has its 
particular merits of permitting a broader access to useful associations and 
explanations than possible with a more structured experimental design. As an 
end-note, we should acknowledge that as a series of case studies-involving 
variable content and quality of data, the frequent imposition of some sort of 
logic, and views from different vantage points-the findings are best viewed 
as suggestive. Certain biases-hopef ully recognized and addressed throughout 
the report-were inevitable, or, in fact, needed as a basis for testing develop- 
ment assumptions or assumed insights. This means, most precisely, that the 
observations reported should be considered as working hypotheses for verification 
or refutation by further study. 
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Table A-l 



Selected Indices, in Rank Order 
Reflecting the Fiscal Year Ending in 1977: 
Strong Institutions 













Private 


















Gov't. 


Title III 


Gifts 


Current 












Unrestricted 




Grants/ 


Rev./Current Rev./Current 


Fund Bal./ 






Instr, Exp. 






Current Fund 




Current Fund 


Fund 


Fund 


Current Fund 


Instr. Exp./ 


Per Student 


Per 


FTE Student/ Title III 


Balance* 


Enrollment 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


E&G Expense 


E&G* 


FTE Student* FTE Faculty 


Revenue* 




1014 


2436 


0.34 


0.17 


0.21 


0.32 


0.57 


■ 5.35 


1.95 


36.21 


699 


607 


2238 


0.34 


. 0.09 


0.21 


0.15 


0.52 


4.14 


1.93 


29.73 


565 


531 


2028 


0.23 


0.08 


0.19 


0.12 


0.52 


3.76 


1.54 


27,46 


485 


413 


197) 


0,21 


0.07 


0.17 


0.10 


0.44 


3.62 


1.23 


25.96 


400 


360 


1454 


0.20 


0.05 


0.14 


0.07 


0.42 


3.44 


1.13 


25.43 


348 


289 


1017 - 


0.14 


0.04 


0,13 


0.06 


0.40 


3.42 


1.13 


21.84 


297 


285 


773 


0.06 


0.04 


0.10 


0.06 


0.39 


2.52 


0,83 


19,56 


125 


245 


699 


0.06 


0.02 


0.07 


0.05 


0.36 


2.23 


0,77 


17.27 


100 


119 


570 


0.01 


0.02 


0.00 ' 


0.05 


0.28 


2.09 


0,52 


16.03 


•: 100 


No. 

N=9 


N=9 


N=9 


N=9 


N=9 


m 


N=9 


m 


N=9 


11=9 


V N=9 


Hedian 






















H=360 


H=1454 


M=0.20 


M=0,05 


MM 


H=0.07 


M.42 '■ 


H=3.44 


H=1.13 


H=25.43 


11=348 





0 



Values in thousands of dollars. 
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Table H 



Selected Indices, in Rank Order 
Reflecting the Fiscal Year Ending in 198]; 
Strong Institutions 











Private 


















UUY L • 


Title III 


Gifts 


Current 












Unrestricted 




Grants/ 


Rev. /Current Rev. /Current 


Fund Bal./ 






Instr. Exp. 






Current Fund 


Enrollment 


Current Fund 


Fund 


Fund 


Current Fund 


Instr. Exp./ 


Per Student 


Per 


FTE Student/ Title III 


Balance* 


Revenue 


Revenue, 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


E&G Expense 


E&G* 


FTE Student* 


FTE Faculty 


Revenue* 


986 


3104 


0.29 


0.11 


0.19 


0.24 


0.53 


6.19 


2.34 


38.00 


925 


720 


2394 


0.29 


0.09 


0.19 


0.11 


0.45 


6.11 


2.28 


22.70 


468 


679 


1631 


0.27 


0.04 


0.17 


0 11 


0.38 


V.UJ 


2.00 


20.93 


434 


554 


1543 


0,26 


0.04 


0.17 


0.09 


0.38 


5.90 


,1.85 


19.89 


429 1 


3U 


1267 


0.24 


0.04 


0.14 


0,06 


0,35 


5.82 


111 


18.15 


371 


310 


1074 


0.22 


0.04 


0.14 


0.C6 


0.33 


5.63 


1.60 


15.92 


327 


291 


900 


0.19 


0.03 


0.06 


0.04 


0.32 


4.62 


1.30 


14.96 


318 


221 


796 


0.10 


0.03 


0.05 


0.02 


0.29 


4.34 


1.02 


14.64 


246 


144 


681 


0.05 


0.02 


0.00 


0.01 


0.25 


3.15 


0.84 


12.80 


231 


lo. 

J=9 


H=9 


N=9 


N=9 


K=9 


N=9 


H=9 


N=9 


H=9 


N=9 


N=9 


ledian 






















H=314 

... hi ... 


M=1267 


H=0.24 


H=0.04 


MM 


0=0.06 


N.35 


M=5 . 82 


H=1.72 


H=18.15 


H=371 



Table A-3 

Difference Values, in Rank Order, 
Reflecting Changes Between 197? and 1981 on Selected Indices: 
Strong Institutions 



Private 

Dmitri** f «. \ TilleUl Cifts Current 

: lMnt Crant8/ Rev /C«rrent Rev./Current Fund Bal./ 

1 Percent Current Fund Fund M Current ^ 

JUSL Increase Revenue** Revenue** Revenue** Expenditure* 



Instr. Exp./ 
EM Expense** 



Per Student 
E&G* 



Instr. Exp. 

Per Title III 
FTE Student* Revenue* 




Values in thousands of dollars. 

Differences in 1981 vs. 1977 ratios are expressed in percentage points. 
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Table H 

Selected Indices, in Rank Order 
Reflecting the Fiscal Year Ending in 197?: 
Neutral or Stable Institutions 



Private 

li^f.j , G ° V,t ' TitlelH Gifts Current 

ncte Grants/ Rev./Current Rev./Current Fu ./ 

_jalance- Enrollment Revenue Revenue Rw, IIP 



.Expenditure 



1477 
1062 
542 
488 
475 
443 
291 
256 
251 
224 
171 
82 
59 
16 
0 

-200 
•485 
•630 
-673 

No. . 

N=19 
Median 
H=224 



7239 


0.24 


0.16 


0.25 


5118 


0.24 


0.16 


0.18 


4951 


0.21 


0.13 


0.18 


3891 


0.18 


u.u 


U. 10 


3292 


0.18 


0.11 


0.14 


2948 


0.17 


0.08 


0.13 


2626 


0.15 


0.08 


0.12 


2243 


0.14 


0.07 


0.06 


1537 


0.11 


0.06 


0.02 
0.00 


1394 


0.10 


0.05 


1149 


0.09 


0.05 • 


0.00 


998 


0.09 


0.04 


0.00 


994 


0.09 


0.04 . 


. 0.00 


984 


0.08 


0.03 


0.00 


977 


0.07 


0.03 


0.00 


935 


0.06 


0.03 ' 


0.00 


892 


0.04 


0.03 


0.00 


870 


0.04 


0.03 


0.00 


569 


0.02 


0.02 


0.00 


392 


0.01 


0.01 


0.00 


N=20 


N=20 


H=20 


H=20 


M=1271.5 


H=0.095 


M=O.0S 


11=0.00 



0.72 
0.59 
0.26 
0.15 
0.12 
0.11 
0.08 
0.08 
0,07 
0.07 
0.05 
0.04 
0.04 
0.04 
0.02 
■0.03 
■0,04 
-0.22 
■0.22 



. M=!9 
M=0.07 



0.72 
0.63 
0.63 
0.61 
0.59 
0.58 
0.57 
0.56 
0.56 
0.52 
0.51 
0.48 
0.48 
0.46 
0.46 
0.45 
0.44 
0.44 
0.37 
0.29 

N=20 

H=0.515 



Instr. Exp. 

T£! ht llt m Per ^ Student/ Title III 
KG Ex p ense ESQ* PTE Student* FTE Faculty Revenue* 



7.30 


2.84 


47.45 


5.08 


2.30 


43.05 


4.90 


2.03 


36.85 


4.52 


1.88 


34.28 


4.37 


1.71 


28.54 


4.36 


1.65 


25.59 


3.92 


1.52 


24.74 


3.83 


1.50 


23.92 


3.69 


1.49 


23.86 


3.68 


1.45 


23.51 


2.97 


1.28 


23.26 


2.90 


1.22 


22.60 


2.49 


1.21 . 


21.39 


2.47 


1.18 


20.52 


2.28 


1.17 


19.20 


2.21 


1.06 


18.84 


2.08 


0.85 


17.15 


1.88 
1.85 


0.76 


17.00 


0.72 


16.37 


1.62 


0.65 


11.20 


N:20 


N=20 


N=20 



H=3.325 >1.365 ./'"ibfjfr 



1003 

770 

475 

433 

430 

393: 

375 

344 

320 

300 

300 

280 

250 

249 

246 

224 

200 

176 

174 

130 

N=20 

M=300 



* Values in thousands of dollars. 
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Selected Indices, in Rank Order 
Reflecting the Fiscal Year Ending in 1981: 
Neutral or Stable Institutions 



Private 

Unreatri,^ C ° V,t ' Title 111 Gifts Current 

c Crant!/ ReVi/Current Rev '/ Cutrent Fu " d w./ 

Balance* R 11 W M ***** 

-■^S^^SLJ^ Revenue Revenue E^ ndifr, 



Instr. Exp, 

ItiBtr. Exp./ Per Student Per PTE Student/ Title HI 
E&G Expe nse E&C* PTE Student* HE Faculty Revenue* 



1883 


8557 


0.24 


1593 


6000 


. 0.17 


1472 


5903 


0.17 


1237 


4644 


0.16 


529 


3076 


0.15 


456 


2412 


0.14 


331 


2211 


0.14 


217 


2157 


0.11 


169 


1924 


0.11 
0.09 


153 


1500 


118 


1490 


0.09 


83 


1166 


0.09 


26 


1152 


0.08 


12 


956 


0.08 


0 


900 


0.07 


•149 


822 : 


0.07 


•165 


815 


0.07 


•297 


794 


0.06 




661 


0.06 




644 


0.00 



0.12 
0.08 
0.07 
0.07 
0.06 
0.05 
0.05 
0.05 
0.05 
0,05 
0.04 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.02 
0.O2 
0.02 
0.02 
0.02 



o. 



edian 
H=|61 



M=20 
M=I495 



1=20 



11=20 
11=0.045 



0.61 
0.18 
0.17 
0.15 
0.15 
0.14 
0.13 
0.12 
0.06 
0.03 
0.03 
0.02 
0.01 
0.00 
0.00 
0,00 
0.00 
0,00 
0,00 
0.00 

N=20 

M--0.03 



0.30 
0,13 
0,12 
0.10 
0.10 
0.08 
0.06 
0.05 



0.03 
0.02 
0.01 



•0,01 
•0,02 
•0.04 



■■fell 
11=0.035 




0.69 


7.58 


3.96 


46.15 


665 


0.63 


7.11 


2.91 


34.92 


501 


0.61 


6.13 


2.62 


33.43 


500 


0.59 


6.02 


2.34 


29.88 


475 


0.57 


5.81 


2,31 


29.09 


447 


0.55 


5.67 


2,03 


24.77 


447 


0.54 


4.96 


1.96 


24.05 


430 


0.53 


4.82 


1.90 


24.00 


421 


0.53 


4.67 


1.78 


23.06 


409 


0.49 


4.61 


1.65 


22.39 


333 


0.49 


4.53 


1.64 


19.57 


325 


0.47 


4.46 


1.63 


17.15 


310 


0.47 


4.23 


1.58 


16.63 


309 


0.43 


3.90 


1,55 


16,19 


297 


0.42 


3.67 


1.47 


15,97 


280 


0.39 


3.57 


1.38 


15,81 


239 


0.39 


2.88 


1.19 


, 15.27 


231 


0.36 


2.56 


1.06 


14.61 


212 


0.30 


2.55 


1.05 


13.77 


170 


0.27 


2.55 


1.02 


13.48 


51 


N=20 


11=20 


N=20 


N=20 


N*2t 


H=0.49 


M=4.57 


H=1.645 


H=20.98 


H=329 



Table A-6 

Difference Values, in Rank Order, Reflecting 
Changes Between 1977 and 1981 on Selected Indices: 
Neutral or Stable Institutions 



Private 

e „ Cov 't. ^tle III Gifts Current 

Enrolment Grants/ Rev./Current Rev./Current Fund Bal./ 

Percent Current Fund Fund Fund Current Fund 

Jncrease Revenue** Revenue** Revenue** Expenditure** 





0.69 


, 981 


0,50 


it/. 


0 J8 




0.23 


LLC 


0.21 


3(5 


0.19 


278 


0.18 




A 11 
U.I/ 


1; 102 


0.15 


■ 51 


0.13 


r ^ ■ o 


o: io 




0.01 


i; -18 ' ■ 


-0.03 


fe' : : .47 


-0.04 


-86, : 


-0.09 


. -258 


-0.11 


I -265 


-0.16 


% -405 ,. 


-0.17 


-443 


-0.25 




-0.27 








N=20 


edian 






H=0.U5 



Instr. Exp. 

Instr. Exp./ Per Student Per Title III 
E&G Expense** E&G* FTE Student* Revenue* 



0.10 
0.07 
0.07 
0.05 
0.03 
0.02 
0.02 
0 

-0.01 
-0.01 
•0.01 
•0.02 
-0.02 
•0.03 
•0.03 
-0.05 
-0.07 
-0.07 
-0.09 
-0.11 

N=20 

Hs-0.01 



0.03 


0.61 


0.27 


0.02 


0.08 


0.25 


0.01 


0.05 


0.18 


0 


U.UJ 


U.Uo 


0 


0.03 


0.04 


0 


0.01 


0.02 


-0.01 


0.01 


0.02 


-0.01 


0 


0.02 


-0.02 


0 


0.01 


-0.02 


0 


-0.01 


-0.02 


0 


-0.02 


-0.02 


0 


-0.02 


-0.02 


0 


-0.03 


-0.03 


0 


-0.05 


-0.04 


o 


-0.05 


-0.04 


0 


-0.10 


-0.04 


-0.03 


-0.14 


-0.05 


-0.03 


-0.06 


-0.08 




-0.11 


-0.12 




N=20 


N=20 


N=17 



M=-0.02 



H=0 



M=.01 



0.12 


3.06 


1.66 


491 


0.02 


2.33 


1.26 


277 ' 


0.02 . 


2.13 


0.89 


233 ■ 


n ai 
u.ui 


0 ft/ 

2.04 


0.81 


198 


0.01 


1.92 


0.75 


83 


n ni 
u , Ul 


1 0/ 

1,84 


0.74 


82 ;■■■"'] 


-0.02 ' 


1.82 


0.74 


45 


-0.02 


1.76 


0.51 


14 


-0.02 


1.36 


0.46 


10 r 


'-0.03 


1.23 


0.43 


0 


-0.03 


1.04 


0.41 


-3 


-0.03 


0.93 . 


0.33 


-11 • 


-0.03 


0.93 


0.30 


-27 


-0.04 


0.80 


0.19 


-30 


-0.07 


0.67 


0.17 


-45 


-0.06 


0.31 


0.01 


-50 i; 


-0.09 


0.28 


-0.01 


rin 


-0.09 


0.09 


-0.11 


-154 


-0.12 


-0.19 


-0.48 


-195.". ■'•■:„! 


-0.19 


-0.47 


-0.50 


-582 


N=20 


N=20 


N=20 


N=20 


H=-0.03 


H=1.135 


M=0.42 


M=-l,5 



ft Values in thousandrof dollars. : — 

^Differences i„ 1981 v s ; 1977 ratios are expressed in percentage points. 
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Table A-7 



Selected Indices, in Dank Order 
Reflecting the Fiscal Vear Ending in 19)]: 
Vulnerable Institutions 



> 

I 

OV 



Unrestricted 
Current fund 



Private 

to't, Title HI Gifts Current 
Grants/ Rev./Current Rev./Current fund Bal./ 
Current Fund Fund fund Current Fund Instr. Exp./ 
Balance- Enrollment Revenue Revenue " - ■ y 



jgvenue Expenditure E&G Exp ense 



Instr. Exp, 

Per Student Per FTE Student/ Title III 
. jg FTE Student* FTE Faculty Revenue* 



0.17 
0.13 



-0.02 
■0.03 




0.61 
0.47 


7.79 


1.46 


25.87 


619 
400 


4.95 


1.41 


22.61 


0.44 


4.62 
4.37 


1.35 


21.90 


394 


0.38 


1.32 


21.00 


350 


0.37 


105 


1.21 


19.49 


275 


0.35 
0.30 


3.71 


1.14 


19.06 


221 


3.60 


1.12 


18.47 


202 


0.28 

n 


3.40 
N=8 


1.11 
U 


14.20 


184 


.375 


14.21 


M=1.265 


M 
1=20.245 


n 

11=312.5 



4 Values in thousands of dollars. 
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Table A-8 

Selected Indices, in Rank Order 
Reflecting the Fiscal Year Ending in 1981: 
Vulnerable Institutions 



Unrestricted 
Current Fund 
Balance* 



720 ■ 
•22 
§ -43 
-253 
•337 
•380 
: -1,400 
• -2,121 . 
lo. 

$ ■ N=8 ' ' 
edian 
H=-295 



Enrollment 



Private 

Gov't. Title III Gifts 
Grants/ Rev./Current Rev./Current 
Current Fund Fund Fund 
" ;venue Revenue Revenue 



1526 
1256 
780 
701 
650 
643 
106 
623 



0.62 
0.40 
0.34 
0.31 
0.24 
0.22 
0.11 
0.20 



N=8 N=8 
H475.5 H=0.275 



0.18 
0.13 
0.09 
0.09 
0.08 
0.05 
0.05 
0.05 

N--8 

H=0.085 



0.24 
0.18 
0.15 
0.14 
0.12 
0.12 
0.06 
0.08 



H=0.13 



Current 
Fund hi. I 

Current Fund Instr. Exp./ 
Expenditure EM Expense 



Per Student 
ESC* 



0.11 
•0.01 
•0.01 
•0.07 
•0.08 
•0.08 
•0.82 
■0.36 

N=8 
H=-0.07 



0.47 
0.45 
0.39 
0.39 
0.38 
0.31 
0.25 
0.29 

N=8 

M=0 . 385 



15.96 
6.72 
6.50 
5.96 
4.91 
4.80 
4.37 
4.69 

N=8 



Instr. Exp. 

Per FTE Student/ Title III 
FTE Student* FIE Faculty J wm* 



3.60 
2.27 
1.82 
1.48 
1.45 
1.19 
0.89 
1.06 



N=8 • 

"=5.435 H=1.465 



28.04 
22.84 
22.29 
21.80 
19.48 
18.88 
9.64 
11.40 



H=20.64 



485 
453 
434 
400 
400 
353 
225 
■1 

M . 
H=400 



Values in thous 



mil); 



dollars. 
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Table A-9 



Difference Values, in Rank Order, 
Reflecting Changes Between 1977 and 1981 on Selected Indices; 
Vulnerable Institutions 



Private 

Cov't. Title III Gifts 
Unrestricted Enrol latent Grants/ Rev./Current Rev. /Current 
Current Fund Percent Current Fund fund Fund 
_ Balance* Increase Revenue** Revenue** Revenue** 



No. 



ledian 



Current 
Fund Bal,/ 

Current Fund Instr. Exp./ 
Expenditure** EM Expense** 



Per Student 
E&G* 



Instr. Exp. 
Per 

FTE Student* 



Title III 
Revenue* 



530 


0.58 


0.23 


0.03 


0.03 


0.25 


0.17 


8.17 


2.19 


216 


114 


0.14 


0.09 


0 


0.02 


0.12 


0.04 


2.56 


• 0.92 


151 


82 


0.02 


0.05 


0 


0.01 


0.02 


0 


2.13 


0.50 


103 


7 


-0.00 


0.03 


0 


0.01 


0.01 


•0.01 


1.77 


0.34 


40 


•69 


•0.06 


-0.01 


0 


-0.02 


•8.06 


•0.05 


1.20 


0.33 


4 


-377 


-0.25 


-0.02 


-0.01 


-0.04 


•0.11 


-0.06 


0.66 


•0.22 


0 


-418 


-0.31 


•0i03 


-0.04 


-0.06 


•0.11 


-0.13 


0.64 


-0.22 


-4 


•589 


•0.35 


•0.18 


•0.04 


■0.22 




-0.23 


0.29 


•0.40 


-134 


N=8 


N=8 


N=8 


N=B 


N=B 


N=8 


N 


N=8 


H=8 


N=l 



M=-31 H=-0.O3 



H=0.01 



H-D 



H=-0.005 



H=-0.01 



H=-0.03 



H=1.485 



H=0.335 



11=22 



* Values in thousands of dollars, 

** Differences in 1981 vs. 1977 ratios are expressed in percentage points. 
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Table A* 10 

Selected Indices, in Rank Order, 
Reflecting the Fiscal Year Ending in 1977: 
Mixed Institutions 



Unrestricted 
Current Fund 
Balance* 



Enrollment 



Gov't. 
Grants/ 
Current Fund 
Revenue 



to.- 



Private 

Title III Gifts 
Rev./Current Rev./Current 
Fund fo-d 

, Avenue Revenue 



JHJQ 


4506 


0.37 


0.18 


2276 


3804 


0.36 


0.17 


1257 


3375 


0.35 


0.15 


746 


2794 


0.32 


0.07 


610 


1799 


0.24 


0.07 


511 


1741 


0,22 


0.06 


322 






0.06 


248 


1403 


0.21 


0.05 


240 


1119 


0.20 


0.05 


235 


1051 


0.20 


0.05 


61 


798 


0.17 


0.04 


18 


747 


0.10 


0.03 


16 


515 


0.07 


0.03 


-940 


377 


0.06 


0.02 


11=14 

in 


M=14 


N=14 


11=14 


11=285 


H=14|6 


H=0.2l 


M--0.055 



0.42 
,0.35 
0.28 
0.25 
0.19 
0.11 
0.02 
0.02 
0.02 
0.01 
0 
0 
0 
0 



N=14 
11=0.02 



Current 
Fund Bal./ 
Current Fund 
Expenditure 



0.66 
0.28 
0.12 
0.08 
0.07 
0.07 
0.07 
0,06 
0.05 
0.05 
0.04 
0.01 
0 

•0,16 



■=14 
H=0.065 



Instr. Exp./ 
j&C Expense 



0.62 
0.59 
0.56 
0.55 
0.50 
0.4'* 
0.44 
0.44 
0.39 
0.38 
0.3b 
0.36 
0.31 
0.26 



N=14 
11=0.44 



Per Student 
E&C* 



Instr. Exp. 

Per FTE Student/ 
FTE Student* 



Title III 
Revenue* 



6.74 
6.27 
6.25 

.5.11 
4.64 
4.35 
4.26 
4.23 
4.15 
4.12 
3.77 
2,17 
1.82 

.1.20 



1.99 
1.91 
1.73 
1.52 
1.46 
1.44 
1.42 
1,39 
1.32 
1.30 
1.04 
0.91 
0.70 
0.65 



46.77 
28.22 
27.48 
26.64 
26.46 
25.70 
24.94 
21.97 
18.85 
18.72 
18.39 
17.58 
17.52 
14.50 



802 
706 
638 
595 
5B3 
562 
400 
400 
325 
300 
300 
260 
213' 
203 



11=14 N=t4 N =14 N=14 

11=4.245 H=1.405 H=23.455 H=400 



Values in thousands of dollars. 
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Gov 

Unrestricted Grant 
Current Fund Current i a, 

Balance* Enrol Igent Revenue 



4974 
867 
813 
466 
355 
295 
92 
44 
21 
0 
0 

■149 
-797 



N=13 



ledian 



H=92 



5059 
4306 
3636 
3239 
2056 
1743 
1679 
1636 
1515 
1229 
692 
619 
606 
473 



H=14 
H=1657.5 



0.34 
0.29 
0.26 
0.26 
0.24 
0.21 
0.21 
0.16 
0.13 
0.12 
0.09 



0.05 

H=14 
11=0.185 



Revenue 



0.18 
0.12 
0.08 
0.06 
0.05 
0.05 
0.05 
0.04 
0.04 
0.02 
0.02 
0.02 
0.01 
0.01 



N=14 
H=0.045 



Table 

Selected Indices, in Rank Order, 
Reflecting the Fiscal year Ending in 1981; 
Mixed Institutions 



-'•■4te . 

•ill* Current 

'-/Current Fund hi, I 

Fund ■ Current Fund 

.Revenue Exp enditure 



0.45 

0.36 

0.22 

0.20 

0.07 

0.05 

0.03 

0.02 

0.01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1=14 
11=0.025 



Instr -xp. 

Instr. Exp./ Per Student hi FTE Student/ Title 111 
ESG Expense E&C* FTE Student* FTE Faculty Reve nue* 



0.20 

0.17 

0.16 

0.09 

0.08 

0.06 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0 

0 

•0.01 
-0.08 



N=13 
M=0.02 



0.62 
0.59 
0.56 
0.56 
0.53 
0.45 
0.40 
0.39 
0.38 
0.38 
0.37 
0.36 
0.29 
0.25 



N=14 
H=0.395 



8.41 
B.02 
7.42 
7.35 
6.77 
6.04 
5.48 
4.98 
4.75 
4.66 
3,25 
2.93 
2.27 
1.43 



N=14 
M=5.23 



2.24 
2.23 
2.05 
1.84 
1.82 
1.67 
1.62 
1.52 
1.47 
1.46 
1.39 
1.34 
1.13 
0.83 



N=14 
11=1.57 



32.72 
28.41 
27.43 
25.79 
23.65 
21.95 
21.64 
19.95 
17.97 
16.29 
16.06 
15.26 
14.92 
14.42 



N=|4 
H=2Q.?95 



1114 
663 
589 
487 
475 
421 
414 
400 
354 
273 
252 
170 
111 
109 



Values in thousands of dollars. 
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Table A-12 



Difference Values, in Rank Order, Reflecting 
Changes Between 1977 and 1981 on Selected Indices: 
Nixed Institutions 



Private 

Gov't. Title dipt Current 

Unrestricted Enrollment Grants/ Rev./Curie.it Rev./Curreut Fund Bal./ Instr. Exp. 

Current Fund Percent Current Fund Fund Fund Current Fund Instr. tip./ ht Su ent ht Title III 

Balance* Increase Revenue** Revenue** Revenue** Expenditure** E&G Expense** E&G* FTE Student* Revenue* 



302 


0.56 


0.06 


0.05 


0.10 


0.12 


0.18 


2.78 


0.74 


519 


294 


0.28 


0.05 


0.03 


0.03 


0.08 


0.09 


1.92 


0.55 


208 


218 


0.25 


0.01 


-0.01 


0.03 


0.02 


0,01 


1.77 


0.36 


75 


143 


0.24 


0.01 


-0.01 


0 


0.01 


0.01 


1.67 


0.35 


0 


74 


0.18 


0 


-0.01 


0 


0.01 


0 


1.66 


0.33 


-8' 


5 


0.18 


0 


-0.01 


0 


0 


0 


1.25 


0.32 


-33 


-27 


0.16 


-0.01 


-0.01 


0 


-0.01 


0 


1.11 


0.32 


-43 


-191 


0.12 


•0.01 


-0.02 


0 


-0.04 


-0.01 


1.08 


0.24 


-49 


-240 


0.10 


-0.01 


-0.02 


-0.01 


-0.06 


-0.02 


0.98 


0.20 


-52 


-462 


0.06 


-0.03 


-0.02 


-0.01 


-0.06 


-0.02 


0.83 


0.17 


-96 


-746 


-0.04 


-0.04 


•0.04 


-0.04 


-0.07 


-0.05 


0.31 


0.13 


-148 


-759 


■0.07 


-0.06 


-0.04 


-0.06 


-0.08 


-0.06 


0.23 


0.13 


-189 


-1257 


-0.13 


•0.25 


-0.06 


-0.08 


-0.12 


•0.08 


0.10 


0.09 


-191 


-1409 


-0.17 


-0.28 


-0.11 


-0.22 


-0.49 


-0.12 


-1.01 


-0.10 


-449 


N=14 


N=14 


N=14 


N=14 


N=14 


N=14 


N=14 


N=14 


N=14 





edian • 

>-109 H=0.14 M=-0.01 M=0.01 H=0 M=-0.025 M=-0.005 H=1.095 H=0.28 M=-46 



; Values in thousands of dollars. 

* Differences in 1981 vs. 1977 ratios are expressed in percentage points. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



An Evaluability Assessment of the Strengthening Developing 

Institutions Program 

INTRODUCTION 

This is a summary of an evaluability assessment conducted under contract 
with the Department of Education (ED) by the Research Triangle Institute (RTI) 
and its subcontractor, the Center for Systems and Program Development, during 
Fiscal Year 1981. The evaluability assessment is one of a series of studies 
in direct response to the 1974 Congressional mandate (General Education Provi- 
sions Act, 20 U.S.C 1226C) to define or otherwise determine goals and objec- 
tives for all Federally supported education programs . 

The^ assessment has focused on the "Strengthening Developing Institutions 
Program," initially authorized and operated since 1966 under Title III of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-329), and subsequent amendments. 

BACKGROUND 

The Strengthening Developing Institutions Program is the major source, 
through grants to individual institutions or consortia of institutions, of 
direct Federal support to U.S. colleges and universities, with academic year 
1980-81 involvement of slightly less than 400 grantees (including institutions 
and consortia) and total funding of approximately $110,000,000. The program 
is currently managed and operated by the Office of Institutional Support 
(0IS), an activity assigned administratively to the Assistant Secretary for 
Postsecondary Education; negotiation of grants and fiscal management is con- 
signed to ED's Office of Procurement and Assistance Management (0PAM). 

Under legislation and rules and regulations applicable to the 1980-81 
academic year, grants were made to eligible institutions to assist them to 
'strengthen their academic quality, administrative capacity , and student 
services." These outcomes may be fostered through such allowable activities 
as: the clarification of institutional missions or goals, the improvement of 
the curriculum, the strengthening of administrative services and fiscal manage- 
ment, and the development of innovative academic programs. Institutions 




and potential to make a substantial and distinct contribution from other 
institutions by enrolling and graduating a significant number of economically 
deprived students, and... are making a reasonable effort to improve the quality 
of their programs." 2 

1 Final Rules, Strengthening Developing Institutions Program. Federa l 
Register, Vol. 44, No. 63 (Friday, March 30, 1979), pp. 19128-19143. Citation 
is from §169:1, "Program and Regulation Purposes," p. 19135. 

2 Ibid., §169.31, p. 19139. 



METHODOLOGY 



Evaluability assessment is a management-oriented research strategy that 
focuses on (1) the extraction, clarification, and explication of program 
objectives, as expressed by the Congress, as interpreted by program officials 
and manaj> a rs, and as revealed by field operation of the program; (2) the 
explication of sequential management events perceived necessary for the attain- 
ment of program objectives; (3) the determination of the actual sequence of 
events that take place; (4) the establishment of the plausibility of the 
underlying assumptions that particular strategies and/or events will produce 
the desired results; (5) the identification or development of objective and 
relevant indices that may be used to attest program impact; and (6) the deter- 
mination of whether or not the program as operated is amenable to assessment. 

Steps taken in the evaluability assessment included (1) the collection 
and review of program documentation-- the legislation and amendments , the rules 
and regulations, internal management documents, prior research studies, etc; 
(2) a series of discussions with Federal officials, program managers, and 
Congressional staff, to obtain their perceptions of program purposes, their 
particular roles, and strategies they feel will accomplish program and insti- 
tutional goals; and (3) a limited study of field operation of the program 
through an examination of operational plans of selected institutions, and 
semi-structured on-site interviews and observations at nine fundad institu- 
tions. 

FINDINGS 

Program Goals and Objectives 

Several kinds of evidence serve to define program goals and objectives. 
Relevant for this purpose are (1) goals and objectives directly stated in the 
statutory and regulatory authority; (2) specif ications of the intended bene- 
ficiaries; (3) specifications of "proper" or allowable activities; and 
(4) interpretations and requirements of program officials and managers, in the 
operation of the program, as to what is legitimate activity under the legis- 
lative authority. 

Our examination reveals that, in the simplest form, the program's objec- 
tives from the kinds of evidence cited are as depicted in Figure A. That is, 
the purpose of the program is first and foremost to assist institutions that 
have limited means, and that are serving low-income students, to increase 
their self-sufficiency (or to decrease their dependency on Federal support) 
(an emphasis in the legislation) , and/ or to improve the viability of such 
institutions by providing needed support (a frequent emphasis in program 
practice). In this regard, it is significant to note that the new (1980) 
legislation, 3 and currently proposed rules and regulations, 4 make the attain- 
ment of independence from Federal support a prime objective, and refute the 
continuing maintenance per se of any higher education institution. 



Title III, Higher Education Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-374). 

Federal Register, Vol. 46., No. 138, July 20, 1981, pp. 37470-37482. 



TITLE III PROGRAM OUTCOME OBJECTIVES 



Improved Viability of 
Institutions Serving 
Low Income Students 



Increased Self-Sufficiency 
of Institutions Serving 
Low Income Students 



Increased Numbers of 
Low Income Students 
Served 



Improved Quality of 
Educational Program 



Improved Opportunity 
for Low Income 
Students 



Figure A. Interpretation of Outcome Objectives of the Title III Program in 
Fiscal Years 1980 and 1981. 



Although it is clear that the program is primarily one of institutional 
support and is directed toward institutional development, it is equally clear 
that such support and development should permit institutions to maintain or 
increase their service to low income students and to provide them an improved 
quality of educational program and treatment. Such an outcome is expected in 
turn to improve educational and vocational opportunity for such students 
Thus, the program logic, in terms of these objectives, is quite straight- 
forward. 6 

One potential dilenuaa, however, may be noted at this point: is it plaus- 
ible to expect that institutions with limited means and resources, and with 
focus on students of limited financial resources, can indeed generate, through 
Title III or other activities, increased fiscal support that may guarantee 
both survival and a program of reasonable quality? The fact that some insti- 
tutions have continued in the program for a number of years without replacing 
the Federal support needed (or would probably close if the support were with- 
drawn) is a documentable reality. The clarification of intent in the 1980 
legislation that institutions employ Title III activity for the achievement of 
self-sufficiency is now explicit as well as implicit. 

The Sequential Events Defining the Program 

. ■ The evaluability assessment inquiry revealed that the sequential events 
defining the Title III program are as depicted in the "logic model" or flow 
chart presented as Figure B. Each block in that chart shows a discrete event- 
classified in one or another of four phases (Program Authorization, Program 
Activation, Program Operation, and Program Outcomes)— that take place, in the 
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PR OGRAM AUTHORIZATION <P1 TO P2) 



Frograa 

Event 



Enabling Federal 
Legislation Enacted 



Frograa 

Event 



PROGRAM ACTIVATIOH (P3 TO 13) 
P5 



Prograa Establishes 
Rules aad Regulstions 



Frograa Solicit! 
Application! 



Institution 
Event 



Institutions Apply 
for Confirmation 
of Eligibility 



Frograa Deteraines 
Eligibility of Potential 
Applicant! 



12 



Eligible Institutiona 
Prepare and Subait 
Applicationa 



Funds 
Allocated 



P6 



Frograa Receivea 
and Evaluates 
Applications 



Successful Institu- 
tions Confiro or 
Modify Applications 



Progrsa Awards Grants 
Per Negotiated 
Agreeaent 



PROGRAM OPE RATION (P8 TO 13) 
P« 



Progaa Management Monitor a 
Field Operation and Providea 
Technical Aaaiatance 




U 




Inatitution Activates 
Operates Frograa 


and 






15 




Institutions and External 
Agents Evaluate Progrsa 
Operations 



OUTCOME 
EVENT 



EXPECTED PROGRAM OUTCOMES (OlA TO 03) 



01A 



02A 



Iaproved Viability of 
Institutions Serving 
Low Incoae Students 



01B 



Increased Self-Suf f iciency 
of Institutions Serving 
Low Incoae Students 



Increased Numbers of 
Low Incoae Students 
Served 



02B 



Iaproved Quality of 
Educstionsl Progrsa 



Improved Opportunity 
for Low Incoae Students 



Figure B. Logic Model for the Title III Program (in four sequential phases). 

NOTE: Events characterized as PI, P2, etc. , are Program events; events 
characterized as II, 12, etc., are Institutional-based events; events 
characterized as 01A, etc. , are expected outcome events. 
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sequence shown, for a cycle of program operation. Note, however, that specific 
outcomes are not requisite for the cycle and, in fact, may vary substantially 
from institution to institution and/or from year to year. 

(The evaluability assessment also determined the sequential activities 
that lead to each event in the program authorization, activation, and operation 
phases. These are not presented in this summary because of the space and 
detail required for adequate exposition; the interested reader is referred to 
Chapter IV of the report.) 

Plausibi lity Evidence for the Events in the Title III Program 

The evidence to support the plausibility of the events is generally quite 
positive with regard to events in the program authorization and activation 
phases. The structure of events in these phases, though complex and seldom 
trouble free in any cycle of program operation, is clear and readily document- 
t Vto l UCh 1S l6SS evident in the operational phase, where program monitoring 
by OIS becomes a relatively informal and quite variable set of activities in 
practice. This was variously attributed to such "facts of life" as: limited 
staff time (or funds for inspection of field activities); limitations of ^taff 
experience with or knowledge of the diverse array of institutions and Title Til 
activities, and the substantive nature of those activities (or, the conviction 
that the institution and its specialists are in a better position to determine 
structure and monitor quality); the complexity of the activities (and the 
difficulties of establishing a standard working taxonomy that could describe 
discrete activities operated under the program by the array of institutions). 

Little or no evidence was found that routinely required reports of progress 
and attainment, showing milestones achieved and presenting evidence of attainment 
of activity objectives in terms of outcome measures, are regularly noted and 
utilized by program management (or for that matter, accessible in the technical 
monitors' files). We found further absence of concern for evaluation reports 
from the institutions or their external agents. The relatively limited evalu- 
ative evidence that can be assembled, in the management office files or at the 
institutions, is most frequently in the form of achievement of steps in the 
activity process (e.g., computer ordered, computer received, staff hired 
software developed, programs operating) rather than in the form of impact 
criteria (e.g., reduced operating costs, before-after measure of student 
performance, etc.). 

_ While this situation can readily be viewed with alarm, it should be noted 
that virtually any administrative, instructional, or student support activity 
that an institution may provide can be cast in terms or format that would make 
it eligible for Title III support. Thus, in dealing with output or impact 
measures as evidence of quality of effort supported by Title III funds, one is 
confronted, at the institutional level, with almost any or .11 evaluation 
design problems relevant to institutional operation— e. g. , the efficacy of 
tutoring or counseling, the impact of an improved curricular organization, the 
productivity of a placement function, the efficiency of a new administrative 
process, the impact of faculty armed with new instructional strategies or 
competence in discipline, etc. In the dynamic interaction of the many forces 
or factors that constitute the college or university operation, any impact 
criterion— at an institutional or student level— may be affectcl or moderated 
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by a variety of factors as well as by an activity wholly or partially funded 
by Title III. For example: improved student retention and graduation rates 
(reasonable impact criteria, in terms of Title III activity objectives) can be 
a function of one or more of the following: improved student learning, from 
whatever source; better student raw material; more lenient grading standards; 
improved student or faculty motivation; to name a few. In short, the impact 
evaluation problem at the activity level where the discrete action takes place 
is not one for routine solution and reporting. The application of impact 
evaluation to management or administrative efficiency activities is similarly 
variable and complex for similar and different reasons, with the different 
reasons including the development of standard impact criteria, the specif i- 
C£ J tion of a reasonable period of time for changes and consequences to manifest 
tliemselves, etc. 

Program Objectives as Perceived at the Field or Institutional Level 

At the institutional level, it is readily apparent that the discrete 
allowable activities, implemented from institution to institution in a variety 
of formats, content, and strategies, each have their own specific foci and 
objectives. Looking at the program globally, institutional observers see it 
as one that "will help us do a better job in carrying out our enterprise. 11 
Field activity managers and operators are reasonably concerned with their 
specific Title III activity goals and objectives which, though not necessarily 
in conflict with objectives at the program level, reflect those broader objec- 
tives in different ways and to different degrees. Put another way: an insti- 
tutional president is concerned with meeting the institutional needs he or she 
perceives as most urgent (or, sometimes, as most likely to receive Title III 
support). The individuals responsible for particular activities, however, are 
necessarily consumed with the narrower focus of that activity: the management 
information specialist must be concerned with the relevance and efficiency of 
his data gathering and reduction operation, the basic skills specialist with 
improvement in student competencies, and so on. And, the program impact on 
the institution is, of course, the sum of the sponsored activity impact. 

MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS AND OPTIONS FOR SOLUTIONS 5 

Management problems may, for orderly presentation, be identified in terms 
of the structured events that define the program. 

With regard to the enabling legislation, the new (1980) act clarifies 
considerably the intent of the program, and incorporates in the new statute 
certain procedures originally of a regulatory nature (e.g.", eligibility criteria) 
that have proven to be workable and consistent with Congressional intent. A 
new problem for management imposed by the amended legislation is in the complex- 
ity of the several parts, and their implications for management requirements. 
For example, for Pairts A and B of the new Title III, different eligibility 
formulae, different floors for proportions of particular kinds of institutions 
that must be funded, different maximum terms of grants, all pose problems for 



A 41-page portion of the report is devoted to management problems and 
options for solution suggested by the inquiry. The reader interested in this 
aspect of the findings should examine Chapter VI of the complete report. 
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the institution in determining which route to follow, and for program manage- 
ment m handling the new diversities of applications and kinds of grants to be 
involved. Both Parts A and B can be interpreted as somewhat different strategies 
to achieve the same purpose. It is recommended that program management officials 
attempt to clarify and impose distinctive, educationally substantive, and 
strategic functions to be associated with each avenue for support, toward 
assuring that institutional merit and need, rather than brute probability of 
funding as a function of dollars and competion, control awards. 

A second set of problems accrues from the later year distribution problems 
that could easily result. For example, assuming level year funding and the 
natural press for institutions to go for the longest term grants, FY 82 awards 
could encumber later fiscal year funds to an extent that only a sharply limited 
number of newcomers could be accomodated in FY 83 and FY 84. 

Third: the new legislation a::d rules stress the provision by the insti- 
tution of a credible long range plan, with reasonable evidence of function for 
Title III activities therein or thereto (toward establishing a basis for 
judging institutional prospect for attainment of self-sufficiency) . This puts 
the OIS program development and operations staff squarely into the art and 
science of institutional development; special effort may be required to assure 
that they are ready for this challenge. 

The published proposed regulations ( Federal Re gister , op. cit.) make a 
good start on these and other management challenges. 

Establishing eligibility, designed as an event prior to application but 
trequently m the past a concurrent event with application review, needs to be 
separated temporally from the application event; special care to assure correct- 
ness of published eligibility data needs to be taken. The larger problem 
here, however, is the uncertain (or unvalidated) meaning of the eligibility 
formulae or, more precisely, what institutions at different levels on the two 
components are likely to need and/or to accomplish, with what levels and 
periods of support. We also note that although current practice of designating 
as eligible equal portions of four classes of institutions Ccai™,-, hv 




prospects than do publicly-supported institutions). Again, it would seem 
urgent to begin to establish empirical evidence of what institutions accomplish 
what, over what periods of time. 

A large portion of OIS staff time and energy is invested in the application 
review, and award process; yet, this has been one of the more visible events 
for critical review. A number of problems were noted, with several deserving 
special ^attention: (1) the problem of fit between reviewers 1 capability and 
the highly specialized content of activities proposed; and (2) the fit of 
proposed activities to Title III program purposes (as opposed to whether the 
activity seems legitimate in its own right, and may be construed as one that 
is allowable); (3) adequate determination of institutional ability to manage 
the grant activity; (4) the differential propensity of activities to generate 
need for_ additional or less support in the future; (5) the appropriateness of 
institutional mixes of activities; and (6) the validity of bases for staff 
adjustment of requested funding levels, in the face of limited information as 
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to what given amounts of money can accomplish in the several areas of investment. 



It is recommended that careful attempts be made to match application 
review readers' expertise with the particular activities proposed (current 
strategy assumes experience in or knowledge of "developing institutions" as 
the prime credential). Also urgent for proper evaluation of requests is 
better knowledge (i.e., organized empirical evidence) of what are reasonable 
costs for particular activities , and of what activities lead to increased 
self-sufficiency or to increased dependency. Part of this would be the syste- 
matic development of indices reflecting effort and output; another part would 
be greater attention to more systematic and orderly record keeping, an area in 
apparent disarray because of other pressures or simple reliance on the perceived 
merit of the new application rather than on the prior specific track record. 
It is believed that considerable program management improvement could be 
effected by a formal establishment of components constituting an adequate set 
of records and a specification of the functions these components should serve. 

It has been noted elsewhere that monitoring of field activity is not an 
event with much systematic structure or with standard, utilized procedures; 
indeed, adequate monitoring of some 400 institutions, some with as many as 15 
or 20 discrete activities, would seem a difficult prospect. Monitors appear 
to be utilized by the institutions, and to perform well, in determining proper 
uses of grant funds. Yet, the monitoring activity would appear to be insuffi- 
cient for helping program development and operations staff achieve any deep 
insights into the elements that signal a well-conceived activity and its 
impact, in the contexts provided by the participating institutions. 

Some order could be established with the development of a taxonomy for 
classifying and distinguishing among different activities operated by the 
institution (currently, with each institution free to construct and/or combine 
elements to fit its own purposes, there are neither natural nor contrived 
bases for grouping or comparing activities across institutions). While it is 
not felt that a rigid structure should be imposed on institutions, it is 
believed that a suitable taxonomy could be developed on which institutions or 
program staff could classify what activity or activity components are function- 
ing, and that more ready and effective accounting by activity could accrue. 
Such accounting is not seen as an end in itself, but a device to enable program 
management to do such things as establish reasonable cost parameters for 
particular kinds of activity, or to determine what activities can indeed 
generate their own support. 



Purposes of Evaluation 

Early in the report, it was postulated that legitimate functions of 
evaluation include: 

1. The improvement of management effectiveness, efficiency, and respon- 
siveness — to the Congress and the general public as well as to 
program operators and their students; 
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2. The provision of an authoritative basis for revision of program 
objectives, guidelines, and procedures, toward enhancement of desired 
impact, and control or removal of deleterious effects and consequences, 
by all involved parties, policymakers, program managers, and program 
operators; and 

3. The provision of accountability for the significant amount of public 
funds invested. 

Evaluation Requirements 

Little accounting, assessment, or evaluation has been accomplished in the 
16 years of program operation that would satisfactorily respond to these 
needs. For an adequate assessment of the impact of Title III, in terms of its 
mandated objectives as well as the varied strategies (allowable activities) it 
espouses for their attainment, it is believed that three levels of evaluation 
are required. These are: 

1 - The activity level , where the activity director needs to know how 
well the specific objectives of that activity are met. These objec- 
tives may legitimately vary— e.g., the generation of new sources of 
revenue, the improvement of curricular offerings, the establishment 
of proper priorities for deliberate retrenchment, etc. 

2. The institutional level , where chief administrative officers and 
their boards of control need to know the impact of Title III, imme- 
diately and ultimately, on the fiscal status of the institution, and 
the quality and efficiency of its operation. They also should be 
concerned with the degree of improvement in the institutional accom- 
odation of the specified target students. This may be assessed 
directly, by trends analyses; ideally, such assessment would involve 
determining (a) the impacts of specific activities, and (b) their 
relevance for or relationship to institutional indices, in a research 
design that could separate out the impact of non-Title III variables. 

3 - The Program level , where Federal officials and managers need to 
know, essentially, what kinds of institutions do what kinds of 
things with what national impact on higher education opportunity and 
quality. In terms of program objectives, this is a matter of numbers 
of funded institutions surviving and/or achieving a reasonable 
self-sufficiency, and the numbers of low-income students trained and 
appropriately deployed in work or further educational options. As 
institutional impact and consequences may be determined by the sum 
of funded activity impacts, program impact may be determined by the 
sum of institutional impacts. For example, what is the record of 
funded institutions in maintaining themselves during and following 
Title III participation? What are their contributions, in compar- 
ative enrollment and graduation trends, to the higher education of 
low income and minority students? 

Conclusion with Regard to Program Evaluability 

In terms of the-usual requirements of evaluation design— that standard 
and accepted measures of input, process, context, and outcomes exist and are 
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or may be routinely applied; that interactions among program and other institu- 
tional variables may be recognized and appropriately controlled — it must be 
concluded that the program is not evaluable as currently operated. 

At the activity level, this is a function of the multiplicity, variety 
and complexity of allowable activities , of the absence of a taxonomy that 
might be utilized to identify standard program operations, and the acceptance 
by program management of achievement of programmatic events or milestones (in 
lieu of criteria of impact or consequences) as evidence of program functioning. 

At the institutional and program levels, relevant indices of institutional 
condition and development do exist, but are not routinely and systematically 
applied to determine if program objectives are achieved and, if so, under what 
circumstances. The evaluation model assuraed in the prior section would require 
that the relationship of activity impact to institutional and program outcome 
characteristics be determined, toward a proper accounting for positive or 
negative institutional or program outcomes. 

SUMMARY 

The inquiry reported was concerned principally with determining the 
current status of evaluation or prospect for evaluation in the Title III 
program. It was found that what evaluation practices are built in and operating 
are principally of the process type (i.e., are concerned with the attainment 
of progressive developmental steps), rather than involving standard or varied 
measures of output or consequences. Adequate evaluation is believed possible 
if such is structured separately at the activity, institution, and program 
levels, and if the relationship of activity level output and consequence to 
institutional level output and consequence (and of institution contribution to 
program) is systematically determined. At the program level, it is practical 
to anticipate that good use could be made of selected Higher Education General 
Information Survey (HEGIS) data, if indices are properly selected, and compar- 
ison groups deliberately contrived. 

Most of the management problems noted--and the current lack of any good 
evidence of what the more than one billion dollars to date have accomplished 
in terms of promoting or keeping target institutions viable, or what benefits 
have accrued to the target students--hinge on the absence of formal and sys- 
tematic evaluation information. The best evidence of impact is that X insti- 
tutions have felt the need for Y dollars, and of that amount, Z dollars have 
been dispersed and utilized. The problem of evaluation, given the complexity 
of the program and the variety of instrumental activities, is not a simple 
one. Yet, it is believed that modest attempts to define and measure outcomes 
and consequences can contribute to most program management problems noted in a 
substantive way. 

The affirmation of the objective of attainment of self-sufficiency that 
will govern awards made under the new legislation underscores the urgency of 
formal determination of what impact Title III funds, through the various 
activities and in the various contexts, actually yield in this regard. That 
is, what kinds of institutions, under what circumstances and through what 
activities, make effective use of Title III or other "soft" monies in attaining 
self-sufficiency? What practices, if any, lead to increased dependency or 
jeopardy to continued operation? A case study approach would afford insights 
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into this process, as well as suggest both hypotheses and measures that could 
be employed in more structured evaluation activities. An inquiry of this sort 
would seem to represent an important programmatic need. 
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Appendix C 

!• Text of Title III, Public Law 96-374 . 
• October 3; 1980 
2 v Final Reg ulations for the Institutional Aid Programs 
(Excerpt from the F ederal Register of Tuesday , January 5, 1982) 
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PUBLIC LAW 96-37* — OCTOBER 3, 1980 94 STAT. 1367 



Public Law 96-374 
96th Congress 



An Act 



To amend and extend the Higher Education Act of 1965, and for Oct. 3. 1980 
other purposes. LH.R. 5192J 

Be 1t enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America 1n Congress assembled, That Education 
this Act may be cited as the "Education Amendments of 1980". Amendments of 

1980 

20 USC 1001 
note. 



TITLE III — ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW TITLE III OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

Sec. 301. Programs authorized. 

"TITLE III — INSTITUTIONAL AID 

"Sec. 301. Findings and purposes. 

■PART A — STRENGTHENING INSTITUTIONS 

"Sec. 311. Program purpose. 
"Sec. 312. Definitions. 
"Sec. 313. Duration of grant. 

"PART B — AID TO INSTITUTIONS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

"Sec. 321. Program purpose. 

"Sec. 322. Definitions. 

"Sec. 323. Duration of grant. 

"Sec. 324. Federal share. 

'PART C — CHALLENGE GRANTS FOR INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE FOR ASSISTANCE UNDER 

PART A OR PART B 



"Sec. 331. Establishment of challenge grant program. 

"Sec. 332. Applications for challenge grants. 

"PART D — GENERAL PROVISIONS 

"Sec. 341. Applications for assistance. 

"Sec. 342. Waiver authority and reporting requirement. 

"Sec. 343. Application review process. 

"Sec. 344. Cooperative arrangements. 

"Sec. 345. Assistance to Institutions under other programs. 

"Sec. 346. Limitations. 

"Sec. 347. Authorizations. 
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94 STAT; 1390 PUBLIC LAW 96-374— OCT. 3, 1980 1 

TITLE IH— ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW TITLE III OF THE j 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 j 

PBOGBAUS AUTHORIZED 

Sb t- SOL Title m of the Act is mn— to read as followsj 
TITLE IE — INSTITUTIONAL AID 
"rongwcs aw fobpomcs 

SO OTC 105L ' "Src. 30L (a) The Congress finds itat— 

M (D many institutions of aigher edccation in this era of 
declining enrollments and scarce resources face problems which 
threaten their ability to survive; 1 



"CD the problems relate to the management and fiscal op< 
ations of certain institutions of higher education, as well as to u*, 
inability to engage in long-range planning; recruitment activi- 
tieSy and development activities; - " I 

**(3) the eolation of the problems of these institutions woulJ 
fwAU them to become viable, thriving institutions of high el 
education; and 

"(4) these institutions play an important role m the America! 
tyvtem of *"gh«» education, and there is a strong nationa 
interest in assisting them in solving their problems and ii 
stahflfanig their management and fiscal operations. 
«q>) It is the purpose of this title to assist cuch institutions througi 
a program of Federal assi sta nce. j 



PUBLIC LAW 96-374-OCT. 3, 1980 94 STAT. 1391 

"Paw A — Strengthening Institutions 

"PEOGBAM PURPOSE 

^S^-iwii-^ Secretary shall carry out a program, in accord- 20 use 1057. 
SET™ JS* P?l * improve the academic quaS^totitKal 
fa£2£o&!3f ^.«al^ty of eligible institutio^ to o^er to 
rSSSnH^-SS^S^? 41 ^ ^ *»°Sthen their capacity to make 
atatatantoal contribution to the higher education resource? ofthe 

thi^SS^ san, i5!5 i] ^J br **» P 8 ** ™der section 347(aXlX G ™a*- 
™,?^J^™ay award grants to any eligible institution With an 

82£^* a, £ rov ^ u ? ier ae ? a<n ? 341 in«rder to assist such aS 
*£S3h2£ ^fei!2 lop ' F Element activities that promise to 

Special consideration shall betfven to 

^fsoaltydevelopment; 

jwrnndiand flHrninigtratfTm mnTTo^o^^t. 

«§> ^^S!™^ and. improvement of academic programs; 
n JJ^5g^on rfeo^pmem^for use in strengthenmgTunds 



"ddtnittons 



^n^^STfSl^S^^j , 20 USC 1058. 

e2taSt££+ !^f a S2 1 SL aad ! g^eral expenditures' means 
fr£ wL^?* ex P en ** d ^ "a institution otlSgfaer education 
2?^ s 5S^ on ' "search, public service, academic snimortan. 
^^.i^^^nditurw), student sSvSSS^sup- 

"O The term ■^k^ti^on^ean^T' 
v«J aninstitution of higher education— 
-222 74&,!iJ¥ ^ ^ «n institution which 



«*aidsa bachelor's degree, has an enrollment which 
fach^ a substantial percentage of stodentere^vmg 

amount of which is high in comparison with the average 
amount of aUgrants awarded r under such^partto 
students at such institutions, and (H) which, totiierase 
HS^rJ^j tm ^&- ""fSas. has^enrollment 
wh^ includes a substantial percentage ofstudents 
TOvingawards undersubpart lef titleTV, the average 
S^^ W ^^^ m 25P ari ? ,n average 

Pjrftdl^eo^vsieat undamraduate stuK inW 
Panson ,wrth the average educational and general 
«pmditojea per tolttime equivalent undergraduate 
■tadwt of institutions that offer similarir^Snl 
/^uXD is legally authorized to prov^ano^ndes 
Within tha State, an educational program ™SS 



20 USC 1070*. 



94 STAT. 1392 • PUBLIC LAW 96-374— OCT; 3, 1980 

awards a bachelor's degree, or (ID is a junior or commu- 
nity college; 

"(iv) is accredited by a nationally recognized accredit* 
' ing agency or association determined by the Secretary to 
be reliable authority as to the quality of training offered 
or is* according to such sua agency or association, making 
reasonable progress toward accreditation; 

*\v) except as provided in section 342(b) has, during 
the five academic years preceding the acad em i c year for 
which it seeks assignee under this part"" 

"(D met the requirement of either clause (iiiXD or 
diiXID, or of both such clauses (simultaneously or 
consecutively); and 
M GD met the requirement of clause (iv); and 
"(vD meets such other requirements as the Secretary 
may prescribe; or . ^ , 

"(B) any brand) of any institution of higher education 
described under subparagraph (A) which by itself satisfies 
the requirements contained in clauses (0 and (ii) of such 
subparagraph* • ■ • ■■■■ 

For purposes of the determination of whether an institution is an 
eligible institution under this paragraph, the factor described 
under subparagraph (AXi) shall oe given twice the weight of the 
fi^r described under subparagraph (AXii). > • - 

"(3) The term 'full-time equivalent students' means the sum of 
the number of students enrolled full time at an institution, plus 
the full-time equivalent of the number of students enrolled part 
tmiA (determined on the basis of the quotient of the sum of the 
credit boors of all part-time students divided by twelve) at such 
institution* 

**(4) The term 'junior or community college 9 means an institu- 
tion of higher education - 

"(A) that admits as regular students persons who are 
beyond the age of compulsory school attendance in the State 
in which the institution is located and who have the ability 
to benefit from the training offered by the institution; 

"(B) that does not provide an educational- program for 
which it awards a bachelor's de g ree (or an equivalent 
degree); and 

•XOthat— . \: 

**© provides an educational program of not less than 
two years that is acceptable for full credit toward sucha 
degree* or "S : >3\ 
M (iD offers a two-year program in engineering, math*, 
jma+iog, or the physical or biological sciences, designed 
to prepare a student to work as a technician or at the 
semiprofessional level in engineering; scientific or| 
other technological fields requiring the understanding \\ 
and application of basic engineering, scientific, or math- 
ematical principles of knowledge, 

"duration of grant 

20 use 1059. "Sec. 313. (a) The Secretary may award a grant to an eligible 
institution under this part for--* 

not to exceed three years, or 
**(23 not less than four nor more than seven years. 
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PUBLIC LAW 96-374— OCT. 3, 1980 94 STAT. 1393 

subject for each fiscal year to the availability of appropriations 
therefor. The Secretary shall not accept the application of an eligible 
institution for a grant under both paragraphs (1) and (2) for a fiscal 
year. 

"(b) The Secretary shall not award a grant under this part to an 
el i gible institution that has, for any prior fiscal year, received a grant 
under subsection (aX2). 

"(c) Notwithstanding subsection (a), the Secretary may award a 
grant to an eligible institution under this part for a period of one year 
for the purpose of assisting such institution in the preparation of 
plans and applications under this part 

"Past B— Aid to I nstitutio ns With Special Needs 

"WtOQRAM PURPOSE 

"Sec 32L (a) The purpose of this part is to provide for a program of 20 use 106O. 
short-term Federal assistance to strengthen the planning, manage- 
ment, and fiscal capabilities of institutions with special needs. 

"(b) From the sums available for this part under section 347(a)(1). Grant*, 
the Secretary may make grants to any institution with special needs 
with an application ap p ro ve d under section 341 in order to assist such 
an Ins ti t u t io n to plan, develop, or implement activities consistent 
with thepurpose of this part. Such activities shall include — 

TO faculty development; 

*(Z) funds and administrative management; 

"(3) development and improvement of academic programs; 

"(4) acquisition of equipment for use in strengthening funds 
management and academic programs; 

"(5) joint use of facilities such as libraries and laboratories; and 

"(6) student services. 

"definitions 

"Sec 322. (a) For purposes rif this part; 2ouscio6L 
"(1) The term 'educational and general expenditures 9 means 
the to tal a mount expended by an institution of higher education 
for instruction* research, public service, academic support (in* 
eluding library expenditures), student services, institutional sup- 
port, scholarships, and fellowships, operation, and maintenance 
expenditures of physical plant, and any mandatory transfers 
which the institution is required to pay by law. 
"(2) The term 'institution with special needs' means— 
M (A) an institution of higher education— 

"( PCD which, in the case of an institution which 
awards & bachelor's degree, has an enrollment which 
includes a substantial percentage of students receiving 
need-based assistance^ under title IV of this Act, the 20 use 1070. 
'. average amount of which assistance is high in compari- 
son with the average amount of all assistance provided 
under such title to students at such institutions, and (ID - 
which, in the case of junior or community colleges, has 
an enrollment which includes a substantial percentage 
of students receiving need-based assistance under title 
IV, the average amount of which assistance is high in 
comparison with the average amount of all assistance 
provided under such title to students at such institu- 
tions; 
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"(ID except as provided in section 342(a), the average 
educational and general expenditures of which are low, 
per full-time equivalent undergraduate student, in com- 
parison with the average educational an d ge neral 
expenditures per full-time equivalent undergraduate 
student of institutions that offer girniinr instruction; 

"(iiiXD is legally authorized to provide, and provides 
within the State, an educational program for which it 
awards a bachelor's degree, or CO) is a junior or commu- 
nity college; 

"(iv) is accredited by a nationally recognized accredit- 
ing agency or association determined by the Secretary to 
be reliable authority as to the quality of training offered 
oris, according to such an agency or association, making 
reasonable p*ng*g« tamrA accreditation; 

"(v) except as provided in section 342(b) has, during 
the five academic years preceding the academic year for 
which it seeks assistance under this part- 
ed) met the requirement of either clause (iiiXD or 
GiiXID, or of both such clauses (simultaneously or 
consecutively); and 
44 GD met the requirement of clause (iv); 
"(vi) has an enrollment of not less than 100 full-time 
equivalent students in the academic year for which the 
determination is made; and 

"(vii) meets such other requirements as the Secretary 
may prescribe; or 
"(B) any branch of any institution of higher education 
described under subparagraph (A) which by itself m satisfies 
the requirements contained in clauses GX CD* and (vi) of such 
subparagraph and which is located in a community different 
from that in which its parent institution is located. 
For purposes of the determination of whether an institution is an 
eligible institution under this paragraph, the factor described 
under subparagraph (AXi) shall be given the same weight as the 
factor described under subparagraph (AXii), and the Secretary 
may also consider the factors specified under subsection (b) of 
thfa section. 

**(3) The term 'full-time equivalent students' means the sum of 
the ntnnber of students enrolled full time at an institution, plus 
the full-time equivalent of the number cf students enrolled part 
♦trrm at such institution (determined on the basis of the quotient 
of the sum of the credit hours of all part-time students divided fay 
twelve). 

**(4) The term •junior or community college' means an institu- 
tion of higher education--* 

"(A) that admits as regular students persons who are 
beyond die age of compulsory school attendance in the State 
in which the institution is located and who have the ability 
to benefit from the training offered by the institution; 

"(B) that does not provide an educational program for 
which it awards a bachelor's degree (or an equivalent 
degree); and 

^Qtbat— 

"(D provides an educational program of not less than 
two years that is acceptable for full credit toward such a 
degree, or 
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"(iD offers a two-year pr ogram in engineering:, math- 
ematics, or the physical or biological sciences, designed 
to prepare a student to work as a technician or at the 
semiprofessional level in engineering, scientific, or 
other technological fields requiring the understanding 
and application of basic engineering, scientific, or math- 
ematical principles of knowledge. 
"(b) In determining whether an institution is an institution with Institutions with 
special needs under subsection (aX2X the Secretary may »i«n consider *ptaai 

the following factors * determination. 

(1) extreme financial limitation* requiring low faculty 
salaries* low costs of instruction for students, and low libr ary 
expenditures; 

*(2) a little or no endowment, whether or not unrestricted; 
"(3) a high student to faculty ratio; 

"(4) a s ubs t antial percentage of students receiving need-be<*ed 
Federal student assistance; 

"(5) limited library resources; 

"(6) a low percentage of faculty with doctorate degrees; 
_ u> POOT physical f ariHtiw and limited resnraggg to maintain 
physical facilities;^ 

v8) -little or no support from foundations, alumni, or corpo r a- 
-tions; 

"(9) limited or no sponsored research or faculty publications; 
^10) inadequate development office and a i ir"itf>q capacity for 
longnrang^Ianningjand 

_**(11) poor or iwnrif<piaf0 fiscal management accounting 
procedures. 

"DOTATION Or OR ANT 

"Sbc. 323. The Secretary may make a grant to any institution with 20 use 1062. 
racial needs under this part for a period of not more than five years. 
A grant to enhance the planning capabilities of an institution «h<»H 
not exceed one year. 

"rural shark 

821 7£ e Peteal share -of the cost of grants made to Grmntt. 
institutions with special needs under this part shall be 100 per 20 use 1063. 
centum for the first two years in which an institution receives a 
grant, 90 per centum for the third year an institution receives a 
S»nt, 80 per centum for the fourth year an institution receives 
a grant, and 70 per centum fc? the fifth year an institution receives 
a grant, 

Taot C— Challenge Grants for Inottutions Eligible for 
Assistance Unties Past A or Part B 

"es tablishm e n t op challenge grant program 

"Sbc. 3SL (aXDFrom the sums available under section 347(aX2) for 20usci064. 
«to^«l£ear f the Secretary may award a challenge grant to e a ch 

"(A) which is an eligible institution under part A or would be Anu. p. 1391. 
co nsider ed to b e such an institution if section 312(2XAXiii) 
referred to a postgraduate degree rather than a bachelor's 
— -*or 



(B)which isan institution with special needs under part B or Anu.p.i&z. 
would be considered to be such an institution if section 
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322(aX2XAXiii) referred to a pwftgraduate degree rather than a 
bachelor's degree. 

Waiw. «(2) The Secretary may waive the requirements set forth in 

subparagraphs (A) and (B) of paragraph (1) with respect to a postgrad- 
uate degree in the case of any institution otherwise eligible under 
such paragraph for a challenge grant upxro determining that the 
institution makes a substantial contribution to medical education 
opportunities for minorities and the economically disadvantaged. 
'(b) The Secretary may make a grant under this section for a period 
a t i«oi °^ nat more fc™ 1 5 years. A grant under this section may be used for 
lag? the programs and activities described in part A or part B, as the case 

maybe. 

"applications for challenge grants . 

20 use loss. «Sec 332. (a) Any institution eligible for a challenge grant under 
section 331(a) may apply for such a grant under section 341, except 
that the application for the purpose of this part shall— 

"(1) provide evidence that funds are available to the applicant 
to match funds that the Secretary is requested to make avai lab le 
to the institution as a challenge grant; 
"(2) in the case of an application by a public institution, 
. contain the recommendations of an appropriate State agency 
responsible for higher education in the State, or provide evidence 
that the instit ution requested the State agency to comxnsnt but 
the State agency failed to comment; and 

M (3) in the case of an application by an institution described 
under section 331(aXlXB), demonstrate how challenge grant 
funds wul be used to eradicate the conditions enumerated in 
section 322(b) (1) through (11), and lead to greater fin OT ^«i 
independence. 

"(b) Not later than April 1 of the fiscal year preceding the fiscal 
year in which any grant is to be made under this part, the Secretary 
shall determine which institutions will receive challenge grants 
under this part an d notify the institutions of the amount of the grant 
■ W* 0 *? 11 * applications for grants under this part, prefer- 
ence, shall be given to institutions which are receiving, or have 
received, grants under part A or part B. 

/'"Tak I>— General Provisions 

"applications for assistance 

20 use 1066. M S£C. £4L (a) Any institution which is eligible for assistance under 
this title may submit to the Secretary an application for assistance at 
s uch ton e, in such form, and containing such information, as may be 
necessary to enable the Secretary to evaluate its need for assis tan ce. 
S ubjec t to the av ailabil ity of appropriations to carry out this title, the 
Secretary may approve an application for a grant under this title if 
the application meets the requirements of subsection (b) and shows 
that the applicant is eligible for assistance in accordance with the 
part of this title under which the assistance is sought. 
^Uation "(b) An institution, in its application for a grant, shall— 

"(1) set forth, or describe how it will develop, a comprehensive 
development plan to strengthen the institution's academic g ui - 
lty and institutional . man ag e ment, and otherwise provide for 
institutional self-sufficiency and growth (including measurable 
pbjectivearfor the institution and the Secretary to use in monitor- 
ing the effectiveness of activities under this title); 
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"(2) sot forth policies and procedures to ensure that Federal 
rands made available under this title for any fiscal year will be 
used to supplement and, to the extent practical, increase the 
wndatfaat i would otherwise bp made available for the purposes of 
riSu 01 " and in no case supplant those funds; 

*"W set forth policies and procedures for evaluating the effec- 
tiveness in accomplishing the purpose of the activities for which 
a ?S2fi??? u s ht wier tab title: 

, w provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting proce- 
SSSif? ^7 be necessary to ensure proper disbursement of and 
^counting for funds made available to the applicant under this 

w provide for making such reports, in such form and contain- Recordkeeping, 
mg sucn information, as the Secretary may require to carry out 
his functions under this title (including not less than one report 
annually setting forth the institution's progress toward achiev- 
ing toe objectives for which the funds were awarded), and for 
Keeping such records and affording such access thereto, as the 
~2***7 niay find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports; 

w provide that the institution will comply with the limita- 
tions set forth in section 346; 

T7) include such other information as the Secretary may 
P^gnteand 

(8) describe in a comprehensive manner any development 
^gectjor which funds are sought under the application and 

"(A) a description of the various components of the devel- 
opment project, including the estimated time required to 
complete each such component; 

c w m the case of any development project which consists 
or several components (as described by the applicant pursu- 
ant to subparagraph (A)), a statement identifying those 
components which, if separately fiinded, would be sound 
investments of Federal funds and those components which 
would be sound investments of Federal funds only if funded 
under this title in conjunction with other parts of the 
awelopment nrqject (as specified by the applicant); 

"iw; an evaluation by the applicant of the priority given 
any development project for which funds are sought in 
relation to any other projects for which funds are sought by 
the applicant under this title, and a similar evaluation 
regarding priorities among the components of any single 
development project (as described by the applicant purauant 
tos£paramiph(A»; w 
^^tHu 1 6888 <^ a request for an award for a period of 
more than one year, a statement of reasons explaining why 
funds are necessaxy for each year of such period and why a 
smde year award would be inadequate; 7 
aJ^J— 01 ? 1 **? 11 «S}aining the manner in which the 
developmrat project will assist the applicant to prepare for 

Sn^SS^Jm?®*! P™* 1 **™ afl institutions ofhigher 
Mucatoon will face during the subsequent decade as a result 
jrahlSSiy enrollment, increased ecsrgy costs, and other 

"(F) a detailed budget showing the manner in which funds 
wrany development project would be spent by the applic an t; 
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"(G) a detailed description of any activity which involves 
the expenditure of more than $25,000, as identified in the 
budget referred to in subparagraph (F). 

"waiver authority and reporting requirement 

"Sec. 342. (aXD The Secretary may waive the requirements set 
forth in section 312(2XAXii) or section 322<aX2XAXii) if the Secretary 
determines, based on persuasive evidence submitted by the institu- 
tion* that the institution's failure to meet that criterion is due to 
factors which, when used in the determination of compliance with 
such criterion, distort such determination, and that the institution's 
designation as an eligible institution under part A or as an institution 
with special needs under part B (as the case may be) is otherwise 
consistent with the purposes of such parts. 

"(2) The Secretary shall submit to the Congress each year a report 
concerning the institutions which, although not satisfying the crite- 
rion contained in section 312(2XAXii) or section 322(aX2XAXii), have 
been determined to be eligible institutions tinder part A or institu- 
tions with special needs under part B, as the case may be. Such report 
shall— 

"(A) identify the factors referred to in paragraph (1) which 
were considered by the Secretary as factors that distorted the 
determination of compliance with section 3L2(2X AXii) or section 
322(aX2XAXii), as the case ma v be; and 

"(B) contain a list of each institution determined to be an 
eligible institution under part A or as an institution with special 
needs under part B and include a statement of the reasons for 
each such determination, 
"(b) The Secretary may waive the requirement set forth in sections 
312(2Xv) and 322(aX2Xv) In the C3se of an ins^ 

**(D located on or near an Indian reservation or a substantial 
population of Indian, if the Secretary determines that the 
waiver will substantially increase higher education opportuni- 
ties appropriate to the needs of American Indians; 

"(2) wherever located, if the Secretary determines that the 
waiver will substantially increase higher education opportuni- 
ties appropriate to the needs of Spanish-speaking people; 

"(3) wherever located, if the Secretary determines that the 
waiver will substantially increase higher education opportuni- 
. ties appropriate to the needs of individuals living in rural areas, 
whose needs are for the most part unserved by other postsecond- 
ary education institutions; 

T *(4) wherever located, if the Secretary determines that the 
waiver will substantially increase higher education opportuni- 
ties appropriate to the needs of low-income individuals; or 

"(5) w h er ev er located, if the Secretary determines that the 
institution has traditionally served substantial numbers of black 
. students. 

M APPLICATION REVTXW PROCESS 

"Sec. 343. (aXD All applications submitted under this title by 
institutions of higher education shall be read by a panel of readers 
composed of individuals selected by the Secretary. The Secretary 
shall ensure that no individual assigned under this section to review 
any application has any conflict of interest with regard to the 
application which might impair the impartiality with which the 
individual conducts the review under this section. 
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"(2) All readers selected by the Secretary shall receive thorough 
instruction from the Secretary regarding the evaluation process for 
applications submitted Under this title and consistent with the 
provisions of this title, including— 

"(A) explanations and examples of the types of activities 
referred to in section 311(b) that should receive special considera- 
tion for grants awarded under part A and of the types of am* p . i39x. 
activities referred to in section 321(b) that should receive special 
consideration for grants awarded under part B; Anu. p. im 

"(B) an enumeration of the factors to oe used to determine the 
qualify of applications submitted under this title; and 

"(Q an enumeration of the factors to be used to determine 
whether a grant should be awarded for a project under this title, 
the amount of any such grant, and the duration of any such 
grant 

"(b) In awarding grants under this title, the Secretary shall take 
into consideration thj recommendations of the panel made under 
subsection (a). 

"(c) Not later than June 30 of each year, the Secretary shall notify Applicant 
each institution of higher education ™«ir™ g an application under notification* 
thistitleof— 

"(1) the scores given the applicant by the panel pursuant to 
this section, 

"(2) the recommendations of the panel with respect to such 
application, and 

^3) the reasons for the decision of the Secretary in awarding or 
refusing to award a grant under thY« title, and any m od ifications, 
if any, in the recommendations of the panel made by the 
Secretary. 

"COOPESXIIVZ ARRANGRMZNTS 

"Sac. 344. (a) The Secretary may make grants to encourage cooper- Grants, 
atxve arrangements — 20 use 1069. 

^ "(1) with funds available to carry out part A, between institu- 
tions eligible for assistance under part A; or 
, "(2) with funds available to carry out part B, between instxtu- 
txons eligible for assistance under part B; 
for the activities described in section 311(b) or section 32Kb), as the 
case may be, so that the resources of the cooperating institutions 
might be combined and shared to achieve the purposes of such parts 
and avoid costly duplicative efforts. 

_ /TO The Secretary shall give priority to grants for the purposes 
described under subsection (a) whenever the Secretary determines 
that the cooperative arrangement is geographically and economically 
sound. 

"(c) Grants to institutions having a cooperative arrangement may 
be made under this section for a period as determined under section 
313 or 323, as the case may be. 

"assistance to institutions under other programs 

"Sec 345, (a) Each institution which the Secretary determines to be 20 use 1069a. 
an eligible institution under part A or an institution with special 
needs under part B shall be eligible for waivers in accordance with 
subsection (b). 

"(bXD Subject to, and in accordance with, regulations promulgated Waiver, 
for the purpose of this section* in the case of any application by an 
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institution referred to in subsection (a) for assistance under any 
prognosis specified in paragraph (2), the Secretary is authorized, if 
such application is otherwise approvable, to waive any requirement 
for a non-Federal share of the cost of the program or project, or, to the 
extent not inconsistent with other law, to give, or require to be given, 
priority consideration of the application in relation to applications 
frcm other institutions. 
"(2) The provisions of this section shall apply to any program 
£1383, 20 authorized by tiUeH, IV, VH, or Vm of this Act 
BLU71L20 use "< c) The Secretary shall not waive, under subsection (b), the non- 
^33. Federal share requirement for any program for applications which, if 

approved, would require the expenditure of more than 10 per centum 
of the appropriations for the program for any fiscal year. 

"limitations 

20 USC 1069b. "Sec. 346. The funds appropriated under section 347 may not be 
used— 

"Q) for a school or department of divinity or any religious 
worship or sectarian activity; 

*\2) for an activity that is inconsistent with a State plan for 
desegregation of higher education applicable to such institution; 

"(3) for an activity that is inconsistent with a State plan of 
higher educati on applicable to such institution; or 

"(4) for purposes other than those set forth in the approved 
application under which the funds were m ^d* available to the 
institution. 

"authorizations 

20 USC 1069c "Sec. 347. (aXl) There are authorized to be appropriated to carry 
Anu. pp. 1391, out parts A and B $175,000,000 for the fiscal year 1982, $185,000,000 
im for the fiscal year 1983, $200,000,000 for the fiscal year 1984, and 

$220,000,000 for the fiscal year 1985. Of the amounts appropriated 
under this paragraph for each fiscal year, 50 per centum shall be 
made available to carry out part A and 50 per centum shall be made 
available to carry out part B. 
Ant* p. 1395. "(2) There are authorized to be appropriated to carry out part C 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year 1982, $3o,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1983, $45,000,000 for the fiscal year 1984, and $50,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1985. 

» 7*r "(b) In the event of a multiple year award to any institution under 
this title, the Secretary shall make funds available for such award 
from funds appropriated for this title for the fiscal year in which such 
funds are to be used by the recipient. 
Ejfgdfc "(cXD Of the sums appropriated under subsection (aXl) for any 

fiscal year for part A, the Secretary shall make available to use for 
the purpose* of each such part— 

M (A) not less than 24 per centum to institutions that are junior 
or community colleges, and 

"(B) the remainder to institutions that plan to award a bache- 
lor's degree during that year. 
M (2) Of the sums appropriated under subsection (aXl) for any fiscal 
year for p*rt B, the Secretary shall make available to use for the 
purposes of each such part— 

"(A) not less than 30 per centum to institutions that are junior 
or community colleges, aud 

"(B) the remainder to institutions that plan to award a bache- 
lor's degree during that year. 
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•%&) Of the sums appropriated under subsection (aXl) for the 
purposTof part A for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall make a„*. p . 1391. 
Sable not less than 25 per centum for grants under section 
313(aX2). Any funds made available under this subsection tor suc£ 
grants which are not expended during the fiscal year for which such 
rands were appropriated shall remain available for expenditure for 
thVpurpcee of making such grants during subsequent fiscal years. 

"(e) The Secretary shall assure that in each fiscal year the amount 
available under part B for institutions with special needs that Anu. p. im 
historically serve substantial numbers of black students will not be 
less than 50 per centum of the amount received by such institutions 
for fiscal year 1979.". 
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DEPARTMENT OP EDUCAT7QM 
3* CP* Parts 624c 638; 828 and 827 
Institutional Aid Program* 

ACXHCn De partm ent of Edncation, 
acttosc Flnsl re guUdooa. 

mamuMftThm Secretary of Edacatloa 
issues final regulation* for tha 
uistifnnonal AM Programs authorized 
by Tns IS of tha H ffivrP' fr r«»frm Art * 
of ' 196 3b aa amended. Tha regulation* 
inniamant tha eligibility re quirem ent* 
and establish tha application procedures 
and selection criteria for the 
Qatltatioa ai P r og r ams establish ed 
by tha Edncation Amendments of 198Q. 
TOe prngrasxa provide assistance to 
tastitnticna of higher edncation and 
mrinrie? tha Strengthenisg Program, thaw 
Special Needt Program, and tha 
OtaHanga Grant Program* 
umnvs dates: Unless Congress takes - 
certain adjournments* these 1 regulations* 
will take exZect43 days ate- publication, 
in the Federal Register: If yon went to' . . 
know tha elective data of these- 
regulations, can or write tha Department 

POH FVHTHUe MPQJtMATlOfl CONTACT? 

Dr. Cauda Mayberry. Director: 
Institutional Aid Programs, Office of 
Postsecon dary Edncation* U.S. 
Department of Education. L*Eo£anL 
Plaza* Post Office Box 22883*. 
Washington. D^ZXB4>Teie?be3E> - . 
(202)245-0892. 

.A- Background 

Tina m Instininnnai Aid ftograma 
prorxde Federal flnsncnd assistance to 
help eligible mstitntians of higher 
edu ca ti on to solTe problems that 
threaten their abilirjrto survive and to 
stahltoa their mana gement and Bsc aJ 
operationa yj that they may achieve 
seif-sufficisfncy. Beginning in fiscal year 
1382. eligible institutions will be abie to • 
apply for funding under tha following 
three new grant prograa s; 

• TtoSbvetgthnmg Program. 

- TTmCSaUmtfrGmat Program. 

Thee* programs pxovid* funds to plan, 
develop, and unnlemsnt activities fins 
tha development of ac a demic programa ■ 
and faculty: administrative ' 
man a gemen t; acqjmainon of equipment 
for use in management of funds and 
academic programs, joint nse>of ' — 
facilities such aa librarieri and* ' 
laboratories: and student sa gftea s v 

Federal aaeistance under these 
programa may not berusud to cover any 
general operating and maintenance'- 



expe nses of g rantees ox to supplant . 
what-an-mstitation would otherwwe* 
spend tevcaary out activities allowed: - , 
under the programs. The purpoee oi 
these programs,, as expressed uxreecnxnr 
201 of tha Higher Edncation Act is to 
assist eligible institutions to cacry out 
planning and development activities 
that will enable them to become .viecde* 
thriving institutions of higher education, 
and, therefore, free front tha.rmed'for 
rnr \*tm^ , i assistance nndar T]t|F tt^ 

Thus, tha Secretary prrodes^har- . 
^bilowittp.- 

• pfanmog grant* to caable QeefpiateA 
colleges ind ttarteennee* iariadiag baanch- 
csapeses mat meet special Eligibility 
1 tquremcsa to develop long-fengeTriam? 
Cor saif*affiaaacy if tirty do not alceroy. ; 
heve acceptable l ooa *c en ee pl aw fc ' V 
sreatauooWt&eSlre&atoeonujifset ames.' 
•leobeaeedtoMetstmthe^mjopsntoS 

•puliation for a d*Y*iopn«m grant ' 

♦ Dwrmiopamtt grmtt *e-ei*bMeaiene*aeV 
tastitettoaa to unplamaDttbae^kknawaage 
plans. * 

Ingeneml. Jgible recipients are 
institutions that are providing 'higher ' 
edncation to substantial numbers oX. -« 
students frost low- income fannnes-and 
that da not yet have the capacity to 
carry out such activities as pro^dding. 
adatfonte^management, improving 
academic ^iiii^ Fjmjt end student; 
services* or upgrading tha quafirr of 
their facalty members. 
' Both two-year and four-year "public 
ii flijju a^irqflt-prjyate institutions of 
hagrrer education ere eligible for reading- 
under all the programs, la addition. 
inl a nt graduate: schools and ' 
fnerT i r al schools- are eligible forfmnhng *■ 
under tha Challenge Grant Program. . 

Bods the r i rgi h^wrg P^Qij utm end 
Special Needs Pro g r am provide for *• ' 
grants to institutions in cooperative' 
arrang ements . A coo p er ative' • 
arrangement is an agreement under* 
which two or more eligible inatitntlcmr 
share or Trnhina resources ancL 
otherwise cooperate in order tocsrry 
out the purposes of the Institutional Aid 
Programs more efficiently and 
eflectively than if each inatitatta were, 
to conduct thoae activities* 3 ep araxaiy. 



A notice of proposed rulemaking was 
publishodintheFedesadRefJstercnrnry 
2a 1S8I (40 FR 37470-07482). Interested 
persons were green 60 days tawhichio - 
comment. Comments were received 
from over 2QQ nniry idaalsi institutions* 
groups, and associations. 

Moat mnrm enters were concerned 
with eligxbiliry i eoniTenients ^rr ^t if 
statute and objecmd to thaDeuaamnent's 
interpretation that would ha^ceouired 



aa institution to meet each of three 
factors individually, rather than in *Jie 
, aggregate. As a result of comment, and 
. "with advice cram members of Congress. 
. k change in the regulations has been 
mad e , The Secretary will use a system 
of determining institutional eligibility 
that is similar to the system that was 
used in the past 

Under tha Strengthening Program, 
pftintsnvul bo assigned on a scale of 1- " 
100 for each criterion on th» - asis of the 
following factors: (1) The a, ^iber of Peil 
grant recipients at the institution 
divided by the number of full-time 
equivalent fFTE) undergraduate 
students enrolled at that institution: (2) 
He total amount of the Pell grant 
awards- received by students enrolled at 
the institution dhritiedby the Pell grant 
% recipients at that institution: and (3] 
Total educational and general (E&C] 
expenditures divided by the FTE 
undergraduate enrollment at that . - 
' institution; • 

For the Special Needs Program points 
will be assigned to institutions on the 
_ basis of the following factors: ft] On a 
scale of 1-50 points, according to the 
number of recipients of need*based 
s tri d ent aid at the i nstitution divided by 
the cumber of FTE undergraduate 
- students enrolled at that institution: (2) 
On a scale of 1-50 points according to 
the total amount or need-based 
assistance received by students at the 
institution divided by the recipients of 
snch asaistancs at that institution: (3) 
On a scale of 1-100 points, according to 
the EiG expenditures at the institution 
divided by the FTE undergraduate 
student enrollment at that institution, 
jfe r ft* Purposes of the Special Needs 
. Program, "need-based stnnent aid 
; programs" Include the Pell Grant 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grant College Work-Study and 
.^National Direct Student Loan Programs. 
Under each program, the number of 
pomu assigned to all three factors will 
be added together. All institutions with 
a point total above the 
threshold established by the Secretary 
• will satisfy these three factors. Thus, 
el igibi l ity will be baaed on the total 
pstnts received for the three factors 
combined, rather than for each factor 
separately. 

The Secretary has the authority under 
the statute to waive the : 4G 
' expend! tares renuiremef * under certain 
conditions. However, any institution 
Ixat seeks a waiver of the E&G 
*tUkement must meet a minimum 
i ^ahold on the combined remaining 
fa, m {pe rcentage of students receiving 
aaeistance and the average amount of 
that assistance^ For example, an 
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fasadtatiQU applying fio? ftmds osdcr '.ha- 
Sfr aa y haaaa sj Prcsjris chat 1j granxao a 
vwcrrtr of tha £&C esttaeoa will haya to 
asaua a ^sisi^sn^B ^o^user ot points orsc 
of tha 200 araiiabla an catena 1 and i 

A waaaty of tha other minmnifi' 
and the S ec retary * responses to than ia 
contained in the /^ppanois^Mlo^^Jttg the 
noadaBjoaav 



la tha nottra; cfpropo— i raiaaaaJgaaj 
the Secretary Teaneetad conxoxesta o&v 
woaahar thapxppoead *^^i^»*T^*— **kL 

FB^^^^R^^laaQaattSCa^Oaal QeC ^SZ^tf^&alXlaVB taoaeVe> ieeVT 

already behnr gathered by or ia 
arailaiaa Abbs any othaa aapncy of 
tatho c tt y of t h a Patted Slates* 
Baaad an tsa abaaoci of any 

^Q^QQ2aafl£a) Oa^^^^^ ^QJaVt£aaP effte^L (e^e* 

DopesBsasaf a own review* (bo Secretary, 
haa datazsB&ad that tha nyiiarinnrttt 

tofiagacaa thesis already bean* 
gesherscfrby op ia svailahle ftaai any . 
other agency or enthosty of tha Hnoas\ 
Statasw - . 

Isvitaiioa) Ta CoaaaHBa 

To ^t*fr* tha Deparn&ast is coBsdyi&e* 
with thffspacifiozao^nicBBaBt of m 
giauuU taOgaaaiangBditiqVaraii 
i emiirevpsB ti of fsdacBzarsgQlatory 
harden* pabilc cs&BBast is invited as 
whether there oay ba farther 
uppouuiiinas to radaca any rgyilatary 
bcmdagsfogndia thaaa ra^ajanccaw 
Ciiiiiniii ■ should be- addssssad to tha* 
contact person listed eisewaera ia this* . 



Suboavf d— What XXneaef Mat ( 
aia Secreea » Ama UnaaroiainaBtuBonar 
AJas 



Urn. 

62400 Tjr?ia <rf jnata, 

a PtUBU&f 
S24U2 £■ mu mm J tt grate 
63433 AUowaaia acantfae. 

aea aa et C Hewba a aCw oAaaay.fora 



QatkanofljgalAsahccay 

Acataftjonof atatBtofy oe othaa lege!.' 
anthcctty tt placed la peronthoss on the 
3m ^jaaHgg teas i^h*taattT» 
BfBYfaaaai o£ thoeo taydattosaw • — ■ 



y ** Tnn^ > iiTl^*H ft i pesaafr . 
' Deaj*Cecaaiw:&lSBV 

ZaVaaaV" -V-"/? 



1^ S ec retar y revis» Faria24of Tlda- 
^cf theCadeoiFadaxaiiUtuiaacfla tor 
reedaa follower 

pawraaa— iiqn nnrouiAiO 

luaaajH rtaiaial y 



8241 friwira rtiTnti Aid Preyaia** 
aae3 BleiBie a pptti la ss * 
CUL3 Waiter o< an ymt» raqntt— «L 
G44 EXLc&la tra&tsoa* 
G43 Haaalattiva that 'apply ta oat * 
; raartmnoaai ilid ftoja^uni ^_ 
jinffitiuai that apply ta oai 
Iaaataaaaai^lkir 



BXaas* Oaalaaaaaa aa aa aUatato appfleaaL 
(WITT HewtaapptyteaataaL 




SXC4X Fbesl 



ofatfajifaUl^ 
oa om o£ 2atBa« 

I . 



'Uaa? 

<Ct AO ?«Uon to tuaifatftr, 

A maaai yrTtai 2Zaf ±a rfiasar Sdaeitiea 
<Uao<i9a&«ft«sMaoa4(ttU£C.US]~ ^ 



Subpart 



faxkt 

(a) 15a InatlftTtnnai Aid Preyaaa ara 
, <iaiiiflwt to pnyvida Fadatai ftcria tot a 

YIntitad pacod of th&a to aaatrt aiiajibia 
I&att£Btioas of biajhaa adscatiQB to* 
baaaataaajEaaiSriaBt by — 

(£\ Soiviua pxooiaoBi that thraatan 
than? abUltT to sarattat and 

(2)*Stainu£tBaj thaia stanaaasxast and 
. nacal coat atlosa* 

(b) Tha &tsn^BnoBai Aid ^oajxsia ' 
coggiat of tha following . 

; ,CH Thm S ttaaadBBBB g taflftalosa 
ftwpam (3« GfR Part 02ST, raaoiad to<a 
thaaa raajBlasoss aa tha ^^Tf^ ^ rhi ^ Ti a 

PtTj y i l Bw ■ • 

(2) TiaAld to IttrttBttena 
Spadai tfaada Program (34 CTR Part ;',};£ 
6299. ra£asad to in thaaa rtaaiadona aa 
tha Spadal Kaada Pre^ranu 

C3) Ha OiaiTarrga Cnnt groyaia (34 

CRPmflart ; 

(ai oaLC mx. asr. xoax aad looaf ' 

f/«n*3? Priajaaaeaoama> 

CaJ Iaozdar to appiy f or a grant aadar 
tha tontortrmai Aid, Tn^nmu aa 
faadtBttos of hiajiar trin cation or a 

i cnoatBrat ha daaisnatad 



by tha Saetatary aa an aiigibia 
inaotanon» 

(b) Stsore appiytn^ to cha Sacrstaxy 
fenr dastgnadon u an sligibia institstian 
ondar i 6Z42X ia insntaaon mast 
janaxy baaie aiiyntUty rsqwrvsants: 
that ia» u BBtft ba an tencaacnai ■ ; 
lmrltTrrtoTt iTtii 

(1) Adaataa rtaalar sodanta pancaa 
wtto a ra 

(QH^adM^gadaataar 
r PC Tha ra cogakad aqatraiant of biah ^ 
acfaool gadaataa; or 

(In) Bayond tha ana of njmpufi oty 
acsait ttfanrianra in tha Stata in whicx 
tha iajtttatton ia iocatad and hara tha 
ability to baaadt ,tm tha transsx 
odatad by tha i&atttntlflBS 

(2) 3* andhara baanfbrnSra ; 
acanaBaoyaa»pracadfaiathaacadattac 
parferwhlchit aaaka aaaiatanca, : 
lagally anthossad tit tha Stata in winch 
ItuJocatadto— ^ 

(H Pttnrtda as adocadonal progrsni fear 
which U awazda a bacsaWa dakr—: or 
^^a frn^'TTHf ^^'""r'^y ^wn*^— 

(31 Ba. and hara baan for 2v* 
ac adaoric yaact pracaohaj tha acadaaac 
7aar for which it sacks aaaiatanca— 

(3 Aceadliad by a nationally 
racoanizadacsaoinna: agat^y or 
■ ataonanoBtcg v 

(51 MaJdng taaacnabia progreaa 
toward accnaitacoa ac cagcia a to that 
a ns a dtt jaa agaacy or aasocaaoa: and 
. (4) Maa«aaac£e aiigxmUty 
r e oauauu Bso for caaignadon in 34 CTzL 
S2S^m tim 7. or CJX aa appropxtata. i 

(cj If an tooranon changaa tta status 

from a {rww'i^gy nrtwty eoilaga to an 

hssatsaen that awards bache&za 1 ' 
dagraaa or tr'ca rawavitaay saaaf7 tha 
Sva^ytar raqanrmtan of paragraphs (b J 
(2) JEd (3 J of tias a action br combining 
tha panoda of th&a it pjaaimad aa aithac 
typo of tBsntanan* •• 

(3J UiClOSa. 1083. 1064 and 

% a243 Wa4w of ftva^aar rwajt wnwic .'; 

(a| At tha raqaaat of an institaaon. tha 
Saca ur y aay wmrra tor that ixuattxaaa 
ail or oart of tha ftra^y aar TtQ^nramana 
in paragraphs (b) (2} aad (3) of § 6244 if 3 
tha Sacsatary. datatSBxnas tha*—. r 

W l&a htsntadon is iocaxad on an 
Indian nsaryatlOB. or saar an Indian 
caaarVmndndr a sabatandai popniadon 
of laplmk and tha waiver will 
aaoatantiailyasc»aaatha Hgaar 
adscanonai opport&niOaa appropriata to 
tha oaada of Amaccan Indians; 

(2) Tha WaivarwiU aabacannaily * 
instaaaa cdncaonaaX 
jupwuainaa for— 
(I] Spanisa-<eaaidsg paopla: 
(U) ladiTidaals Uvfaw in rsrai i 
i aaads ara for tha moat part 
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unserved by ot h er mstitn tiora of mgher 
education: or 

. (iff) Individuals whose rocnm* is 
below the poverty level established by 
the United States Bureau of thaCanaus 
(low-income individnals); or 

(3) The institution has traditionally 
served rjuhaiastiai. numbers of b lack 
students, 

(b) (1) For pmmcaa*^p«iasnanh{a){l) 
of this tsrrtpn generally the Secretary 
considars "near" to maaa within 20 
miles. However, the Secretary resanrea 
tha "fl*** rym^vj^y ggcfa distance • 
between an fw *tituf1mi a M a P . r w rfta n 
reservation on a nea by caaaibaaia» 
according to reaaoaa staiedJty they 
applicarttinjUrequas*fhra waiver; and 
. • [2\ For thaparpoaaa-a/ paragraph 
(«K2](I1) of tha section "rural area." • 
means an area) that Is not.inciudad in a. 
standard metropoiitaa statistical area as 

' denned by tha United States -Bureau a£ 
the Census. . 1 ' j 

(c) An institution raqua*tiiu$a::weiv*r 
undertbie lectins snail submit to thai 
Secretary a. written statement that 
induces roffirient information? and. 
sxpUnation* aeto why the Secretary 
should grant tha- waives 

3 WA battee crasitaaaw 

The Secretary awards * grans under 
the Institutional Aid Programs tc— 

(a) An institution the Secre tar y has 
designated as eligible: or 

(b) UndertSB^bvmgthatu&g Program 
'or the Special Needs Program; two or 

more eligible mstirution* under a '• 
cooperative 1 anangemauL 

(20 USjO.1057. 1090* IDStaad lOQOf 
f 8343 Bequtetiona mat apofr fa me» 



Appl iot 
AopucMBe 
ED CAE 
Cnnt 

Cnatpmd 



Projtct 

Secntarjr 
State 



The followfagregiastibn^ rppryto tha 
tnstitutienalAidProgramai 

(a) Tha Krinration ^Department 
General Adminiitraitva Regulations . 
fEDGAR) in 34 CSR Part 73 (Direct . 
Grant Prog™ua)^cd 34-G r RI 3 azl77 x 
(Definitions) except for 34-GS3 
73.128(a)(2) and.7S42S(a^Jn thanaaa of 
applications under cexmetative. 
airaugesiiauts» : : : 

(b) The regulation* In <hia Past 624*. 
(ej ThaTegnUtkms-ia 34VGEBbPaanr •• 

823* 620, arfl27.^aranniMfaiBi • 

(2D USLG ;]atii^)ca li»^-smiD**t * 



§*246 



tf» 



(a) Tha fbflewmg terms-used m this 
part wckoBssLinflDGAR. 3*G\R Part 

77? '.- • 



(b) The folio wing definitions apply 
specifically to tha rr> «** H rtTmai Aid 
Programs; 

"Academic year**" means a perio d-oiL 

• time, generally or nine months, in 
which a fmU-tnna student- is* expected to. 
complete—' 

(1) Tha aqmxaiant of at least two 
semesters, twa trimesters*, or three 
quarters at an instrtudoa. using credit 
hours; .or 

(2) At leaat 900 hours framing for each 
program -at an institution "^forg clock 
hours* 

* "Activity" irfmmn^ g specific 
. component of a prefect for wmch 
Federal ionda an requested. 

"Base year* means a 12-month period 
identified by tha-Secrstary through a. 
rmticamthaFedssslKegutfee, 

. **a^tjUBCa^ GUQ^lUe/* 

(1) This tara means. 1c a university or. 
collage, a unit that is— 

(!) Independent of tha mass campusr 
and 

(ii) Geographically apart from the* , 
main campus of the university or 
colleges. . .. 

(2) Tha Secretary considers a branch 
campus to ba independent of tha 
university's arcoilega's main campus if 

^btt bCaVQSiX G3la0^3QesV^ | aav* . . • 

(fl Is separately accredited: 

(if) Is permanent is nature; 

P) Offers courses for credit and 
programs leading" to* as asecciat* or •■ 
bachalor*i dagreaa v 

{hrj Isentonocums to tha extent that is 
has its ows faculty ami administrative- 
or supervisory organization: and 

(v) Has its oxas. budgetary and hiring 
authority*. 

"Comparable institutions** and 
"msdtations that offer similar 
instruction'* mean institutions mat are- 
being compared with an.anplicant 
institution and that fall within one of the 
following four categories? 

(1) ffrtn^y— p^m^Hff msrttntlcna» ' 

(2) Eouryear ncm-^mmit private, 
uistitutions. v 

(3) Puhlic.juniororcomniunity 
colleges. 

* Non profit pebrate paicr or 
conMBpnity ^*7Hiff3fta» 

Xc^petairre axrangamaor meanaran 
agreement between two or more eligible 
institutions that share and ^"^h ine 
r esom ia s and otherwise cooperate in 
order to carry out the parpos»of tha> 
Insdiirtic«BiAid Programs mere 
effectively and eslciesdy than if each 
inatimtion. were* to conduct those* 
acUvitta'Svpacataiy. 



^ncauonai and gerexal (E&G) 
expenditures" means the totm amount 
< expendadlhy*aii tn^^i niti o u of higher 
edaatian for— 

(1) T infraction: 

(2) Research; 

(3) Pcblic servicas 

(4) Am4mmj^ gnnpctt in ^ M ding library 
expenditures; 

(51 Smdestsarvicas; 

(6) Institutional support 

[7] Schnlazshxpsand feUowshipsr 

(8) Operation expenditures* and. 
mainffffiaacce ^ocpendLtures for physical 
piant; and 

(9) Any mandainry'teasmers *^ tha 
institution iarequxred to pay by lav*. 

^ull^rtTna eqtnvaient (FTC)." 
(1) This term means the sum of— 

(1) Thamxmberoi full-time students: 
and 

(U) Tie nxEL-tims euniyalest of the* 
number of - part-ttma studants enrolled at 
the. institution, 

(2) The S e cre tar y determines the full- 
. dinar equivalent of the number of part- 
time students in paragraph (l)(u) of this 
definition by any method that yields the 
equivalent c£— 

[i] Adding the number of credit hours 
taken by all parr>time students; and 

• (ii) Dividing that number by 12. 

M Ganarai operating and maintenance 
expenses'* means those costs that are 
generally recurrent or ^wtfyprtn^ m 
nature, such as costs of operating 
r mnerff al programs, costs of classroom 
teaching, and costs- of mamtainmg 
programs attar the development period. 

"Junior or community college" means 
an institution of higher education that 
provides an educational program— 

(1) For which it does not award a 
bachelor's degraer but 

.(2)(i) That is of not less than two 
years' duration and is acceptable for mil 
credit toward a bachelor's degree: or 

(ii) That is a two-year program is 
engineering, mathematics, or the 
physical or biological sciences, designr d 
to prepare a student to work aa a 
T echnician or at the semiprofesaional 
level in engmaarisg, scientific, or other 

t echnological fields reqmiangth«> 
osderatanding and* application o^' baaie 
engmeering, scientific, or mathematical 
prinmpies of Vnowledge* 

^on-renewable grast* means a one- 
time-only, broad-purpose development 
grant designed to enable an institution 
or group of institutions to achieve self* . 
sufficiency by the end of the grant 
period. 

"Pell Ghmrtrormerly Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grant) means 
the grant awarded under Title IV-A-i of 
the Higher Edaxanss Act of 2S6S. as 
amended (?Q-iT5,C. 1070a). 
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^ciwiolt gRas** seams a* narrow* 

pQfp099 OSfTttOpaaSt jpBjtt. fbV WG1C3 

in iasaraanaror gtuup oi t tm fttanons* 
aay reapprjt dasigaaci tnbaip as 



toward. itif niTIv 'iiufcju 

**^<tfi1 tt^-** w *' * B MM SBS point 34 

iihii ii '11 the riiTOTiirnrinn nf tha — 
S umy , a n iattBMd iamri d.aa 
\iabia» thavTtg. amrt ihle to *arsr»e 
w i tgnut i iMiH i uiarl *TTfrti~r fTmlrrr tha 
tattirtiTlmaJ Ald-T 



l«34»a' 

(*J Tha S e cretary awards grams ode? 
tha Issanxnonai Aid Program* to-amn 
tu ajbia icsritanons to plan* davtlop* or 
iTnpiafflgftrecsrrigs-tfcKe the Sectiaiy 
oagasttaatagi iiav.ty to easels ths 
[xxacttttdflB ta bacons •MWjfiwr? f T^* ,t - 

(b| Tftsfaduwuif iypee«cf 



^toaatta swing Df ajopinaj 
(atttoanaa Program (SPOT* trtam »aa 
program aathomad under Hue HZ of xha> 
Higher Edncattcn Act of 1969 bate 
Octobavl»IS8X. 

pa oac taaiioat, lott^rm, aaai aaal 



S ucaarta- WfcstWnil M of Praj e ct a 



f aaCtO TVpaai1giau L 

Xb9 Ssaa&ary awbXsobo pom ipsi 
types of greats under thai laanmsoaal 
AidPrugnuiiM 

(a.) Ptanman g*imi as rfrtrgihad is 
102112. . 

(b) P oem l e f ttga mt greats, as daacscW 

pa crac :mr. loss, ton lottaadioa** 



3*2111 

(a) Uaiesa otherwise provided, a 
plsassxg grssr saty 09 used for* t project 
to dareiop™ 

(1) A Iuo^hu^v ccui^eLujjrre 
deveiomaent piss fl uu i ^aiig Br plan), as 
daacsfesfltmf fi2*22> 

(2) Aa ■tap!' castas fdra davttooaaBt 

^TSISS OT 

(31 Alana^anga plan ami aa 
ap pttnrlrw faryd ay a japesa graaL 

tb) "flat Se cre t ary date teat cenatdar 
awordlaaj a ptsaajaaj mans to aa 
jastttasaa that is receri^&sj op hse • 
recorrod another jrinl mharhara 
pleasing or a daTeiaymaat gam uadar 
tas [atsat na nsl AM ftaeajamtv' 

(c) The S e cretary does cat coaaidar . 
swoxdkieva pfenning grant to davaiap a 
* ioas-faaaja plan ta a cooperetire 
arrangement unlace ths purpose of taa 
grant is to oaveaan. a separata lungrrange* 
piaa icr each of the paradnaeag 
tasttbxdoBs* * 



}<34.ta DM 



JDBXjnduoaai 



A""da^ra4opgTWTTtyiiitTiiay ba ojadfttf 
a profactTD'ia^ytantaBCportons of aa 
applicant* s4 uui| H auy a piaa ts anabia it 
LQ^aoiaw sstf* 



mmivxm 



(tfDa*«iBpBzantatIa<akj. 
^7] ^Caaa tajaaBBttt of aaajs^aad 

(4| AcojaSStoTao^BaBisnt for uaaia 
■n an ajihaiiiin aj Bs«a|a B M Blof fosds aact 

34aa\^saa^aaa^aaaaaaa^^ iCla^^BSa^li^^^XTJa^Caa^ttBaf 

PI Jcaatasao ffadij^ aacaas 
HbraTiWi irtfi labutaxmica. 

(6| SttSaSBt sawicasb 
.• [c| T^s- S ac ctax y -doaa not ftat d aa ^ 

(X) Any tjiaittinlHTraf AidPiuaiaacof 
fflTbaSPg. iftaat yaat i s acas aaisd 
toaxptxaadarSaptaad]af 20* X5BX 
(2oosjaa»xmtt«iottxooaiad 
uaa-ar 

SucpacrC— How Caaa CaarApely tor a 
teat? . 



taH^I Aariaaataaoa iaiwiaoas to ba 
'fsrlj j n v-T *! as aa ixtstxsi^QO is? % 

paracaiar fjwrimrtrmai Aid Proajran 
stoat ola with is Saaratary a reooaat for 
f'aiignatina Jar*iat j^yj. im . aenrr 1 ^ 
t3 fKa.tim<pn cDBtaiasd *a 2 oades 
pooiianailia taa Fadacsl Itasjiatas. 
• (21 'H»"5«qitary aasasily pubTHhan.a 
aedes ia tnaif adaaai Ra aiitai w 

(JJ lUi^oaaaaa applications for 
eScihuity: aad 

(ulladieaonatas basaryaarfor 
caicoiasstaj wnatbar as iaatitaaoa 
aaiisaaa tfaa tiiajtbiiity qitaria tmdar 3* 
GTS m.t mri fl2aJL I2a.5«cratary uaaa 
tba moat racaat has* yaar for wnica 
raaaala data art araiiabla, If aacasaary» 
ths Sacratary may eatahiiab, a jtparats 
baa* y tar for aaca'cf ±* tbraa cStatta 
caaeaaad^aJ4 C?H '8ZS3 or-CT-S 

(b) Aa 89tttatfoa that ticstwo a araat 
for a grastparJodt Kaaataaj awrt taaa oaa 
ytar aaail fnrlnilt iaita irrnai 
application for a caaaaaaaaa award tsa 

(a gA&ica, icaLaadioMy 



(a) Gaoamt In aaappo«lca for 
tita»?V piaaasaj grast oradivalouiaant 
grant, as appdeantnna^— 

(1) Exalaia bow taa grant wdl aaaiat 
tha inadtTiTinn ta prapara for taa cadesi 



Sraoniri and ocaer prohLama fining iU 
±a cacaca: . 

[2] 11 it la reqnaarin^ inning for =fl 
±an ens ac£rl^— 

(i) tdannfy thoaa acsataaa cast 
bt a sottad iavaaoaani af^adaxai zaxuis 
if Myriad atparaiaiy^ 

(U] Idannfy ±oaa acitltias that wow 
ba a Joond iaraaos^nt ox r sdarai roads J 
oaiy if fandad along with othar zestriti 
in taa application: and 

(iinSaakthaacOTOaainordarof ^ 
prt£ac?toV fejacdaas 

(3) If It is appiytaa foe a grant irom 
sort than coa program onaar tha " 
lasdtonoaai Aid Proaraaxs. rank d:a 
appueanoasUa ordar of prafaxrtd 
fia2diajBi : 

(49 Soiaa&t aA badgotary iaioaaadoa 
taa Sacratary assy raootrau indaflgaj a 
saparata datailad bndgat for aaca 
acivlty; 

(3) Idaanflr Cit poiieias and 
prccadaraa it will usa to assort that ; 
Fedaraiianca-ttracaiyaa as araanit of 
tha application wul ba aad to* / 
nipTHammp<nrt not suppianfi—feads 
that wooidotaarwis«ba avaiiabia ta, 
cau; uuxiti loag-ranat piaa: 

W !daanf7 tha 2scai csnsoi and- ; : 
a^eottaaag pracaenras-aacaaaary for ; 
propar diaaraaamast of and accou&ar 
for any Fadarai funds it racarraa aa» « 
rasait of tha appiicadon: aad 

[7) Prorida assorancs' to tha Sacratary 
• -Jut tt wiil csaxaiy with ua rasclccons j 
oaths usa of nods spacifiad in f 624*4 
(a) through (at* 

(b) Ctrmocaent srunL la an 
appiicaaonfbr a davatopaiant grant, as ; 
applicant mail— 

(1) rnnfnrit its iong-rango plan 
caa ta oaaaj ail tha aiamants cstroircd in 
162422 :. 

[T t PrrriJ* information that fully 
addreasaa each, caniponant of aaca i 
saiacaaa rntimim in $ d2L33: ^-ffl^^m 

(3) Idainfy ths insOtoxtoaal goals, in 
its longHanga piaa that tach proposed 
dartiopstaat acarity will haip achiava;^ 
and 

(4J If it is raonasang a onutt-ysar 

(11 A naid-yaargrant of dxat iangth is 
oaeaaaary; ana ;-. 
. (HI A sntgia ytar grant would bt 
uiadeouata. '. 

(c) P tenuns^ rant. In an appiieadba 
for a piaraang* grant, an apoiicant snail i 
provKia-inietaratics that roily ■" 
tach component of each salaotian 
cntarion in I w tu •;• ■<"-\.:r^ \ 
(au^Cioao.:i 



} . U a w a ^ aaqa eaawy>. ■ ; 

(a) Tn its caaasaaiaasrra iona/rasgt 
cavaionaiasrpiaa (retarrtd to in these 
r asjBjaaaga »aa tha io aa ^ raagt planU a- 
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institution shall describe its strategy for - 

achieving self- sufficiency by 

strengthening i ta- 
ll) Academic quality; and 
(2) Institntionai management 
(b) Tie long-range plan must 

include— 

(1) The institutional mission statement 
.(that is, a broad souement of 
fundamental purpose that ^ri Wf fyt the 
social ana intellectual aspirations of the 
institution); . ' * 

(2) Long-range and shart-range 
institutional goeisr 

(3) Measurable objectives- for each 
major unit of the institution: 

(4) Time- frames* to achieve 
Institutional goals and unit objectives; 

(5) Major reso u r ce r e quir e m ents; and ' 

(0) Strategies for evaluating the 
institution's success in achieving all 
aspects of its long-range plan. 

(20 1008) 

§02<23. ApBaceHflWBwtor grants under 
cooperative ensn^ementsw 

(a ) General, To apply for a grant 
under the Strengthening Program or the- 
Special Needs Program, the participating 
institutions in a cooperative 
arrangement shall submit a single* 
collective application that mchirirs ■> 

- (l)Thamfornutio»requiredin34C7R 
624^1; and - • 

(2) The names of the institutions 
participating in the cooperative 
arrangement 

(b) Development grant, ' she: 
application for a daveiopment grant 
under a co op er ative arrangement ion 11 

(1) Explain the relationship of the 
activities foe which funding is requested 
to — 

(1) The long-range plan of each 
participating institution: and 

(ii) The activities each participating 
institution carried out oris carrying out 
under a renewable development grant* if 
any. awarded previously under the* 
Strengthening Program. 

(2) Explain the rationale for each 
participating institution's -decision to 
request funds to carry out activities to 
achieve self*ui& tiancy as part of a 
cooperative arrangement rather than 
individually: and 

(3) Identify the activities included in 
any other application the coopera tive- 
arrangement or any participating 
institution is submitting for ronding in 
the same fiscal year under the* . 

Ins titutionai Aid Programs* 
. (c) Planning grant. The application for 
a planning grant under a co oper a tive 
arrangement shall exnlc& the rationale- 
for each participating institution's, 
decision to request funds, to develop, as 
appropriate, its application ox its long- 



range ^uq aa parr of a cooperative 
arrangement rather than individually. 

(2QU&C1069) 

§ $24X4 Separate apoilcaocna* 

If an institution wishes to apply in the 
same year for both a grant as an 
individual institution and a grant under 
a coo p erative arrangement, the 
institution sioail submit as aa individual 
institution an application that is. 
separata from the application the 
cooperative) arrangement submits. 

(20 OSXLlOea and 1221A-3? 

Subpart O - 1 low Does? the Secretary 
Make a Grant? 

1*24*30 (3**^ evaluation of 
sppsenponsw 

(a) The Secretary evaluates an 
application for a planning grant on the 
basis of thscrifrria-inj 62&31. ' 

(b) The Secretary evaluates an* . 
application for a development grant on 
the basis at— 

(lj The appropriate' criterion fix 
1 62122 for assessing the long-range 
plan to achieve self-sufficiency; and 

(2) Tie selection, criteria in £ a24J3. . 

(c) (1) The Secretary awards up to ICO 
points for the criteria in 5.324-31 and up 
to 10Q points for the criteria in i 624.33* 

(2) The majamnra possible score for 
each complete criterion is indicated in 
parentheses following the title of that 
criterion. 

(3) In the case of criteria worth more 
_ than 10 possible points*, the maximum 
~ possible score for each component of a 

criterion is Indicated in parentheses' 
fallowing that component* . 

(d) Ths> Secretary will not fund an 
application for a grant that receives less 
' than 50 points for the criteria in i 62-^31 
arin $62423 

(ajuaaizne-a) • 

$9243? SeJectiort citterie forpiannirto 
srantsw 

The Secretary evairntes an 
application for a planning grant on the 
basis of the following criteria: 

(a) Plan of operation. (Total; 50 paints) 

(1) The Secretary reviews each 

. application for information that shows 
that the proposed project is likely to 
develop a high quality— 

(!) Long-range plan providing for self- 
sufficiency; 

(ii) Application: or 

(tit) Long-range plan and application. 

(2) The Secretary looks for 
information that shows—— 

(i) Measurable objectives appropriate 
to the purpose of the project (10 points): 
and ■ 



(ii) The quality of the project plan to 
achieve the objectives. The Secretary 
bases this assessment of quality on— 

(A) The quality of the proposed 
strategy for developing the applicant's 
long-range plan or application (15 
paints): 

(6) A realistic timetable far achieving 
each abjective (9 points): 

(C) The extant to which the applicant 
will use its own resources and personnel 
to achieve each abjective (10 paints): 
and 

(D] The extent to which procedures 
described by the applicant in its 
application are likely to ensure effective 
administration of the proposed project 
(10 points). 

(b) Key personnel (Total: 30 points) ' 

(1) The Secretary reviews* each 
application for information, that shows 
the quality of the key personnel the 
applicant will use to develop the long- 
range plan or application. 

(2) The Secretary looks for 
information that shows** 

(0 The extent to which" the applicant 
involves its own personnel* students, 
and governing board members in the 
p lanning process (12 paints): 

(ii) The qualifications af the project 
director (6 paints); 

(iil) The role of each of the key 
personnel who will participate in the 
planning process as part of the project (6 
points); and 

(iv) Ton time mat seen person referred 
to in paragraphs (b)(2)(i) through (iil) of 
this section plans to commit :j the 
project (a points). 

(c> Budget and cast effectiveness. 
(Total: 10 paints) _ 
. (1) The Secretary reviews each 
application for information that shows 
that the project, has an adequate budget 
. that is cost effective. 

(2) The Secretary looks for 
information that shows that costs are 
reasonable in relation to the objectives 
of the project 

(d) Evaluation design. (Total: 10 
points) 

(1) Thn Secretary reviews each - 
application for information that shows 
the quality of the proposed evaluation 
design for the project. 

(2) The Secretary, looks for 
Information that shows that— 

(0 The methods af evaluation are 
appropriate for a planning process; and 

(U) The evaluation criteria are 
appropriate forde tarmining success in 
achieving.the objectives of the project 

(20 U-iC 1037. tOSfl. 1000. 1082. tod 122XS-3) 
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jpplffijflST^riflB^'^BBgB^paB'pr^^^^^^ 

mf-yiffl' fairy. 

(l) la tiaNcaaanrf m ■milii arioa Para. 
iaitanahlo ilnilmmMH jjjuni tha - 
r 'm'iry- hr^fr*ftT~ w »** ju « dm . 
s ho w wi a aaaa j i n p in ma n b n a; tha4aaa> 

nam ^ ^^^j^^^^^ ^ 11 

sajftaMDef by tha test of tha*propa(iad * 
yairtpatsadL 

(9 Ixtaaicaaa a£aa appgnrtrmibrt 
BQBftaBanvaala danttopfitaat glass* .tha * 

ranaa pfrn fa lffralydajaauitia gat • 
fnnifiitfnn SacoBBfly; la^jfaa^Bsaflt'by. 

ranga pks tbavSatxatuy hjuaj"fur 

tastfssatls^rahsEW^Ba. that" - * 

* J1J ts^ id^Banaa 'tha nxxfer 

ptQDitBM Off ftiMhfr tt: 

Jcqb? bacaBBBa^ satf<ufflcf act tad m . 
thxlfiuiji and- 

£7T^^a \ n m§ t t '\ft fi n prapof*a ^ t ff r H f** 
sttmttfia»tff omnta aaah arablanr or 
aafldancr, 

(ci "tta Sacsaxacy daea aoeasaaiaar aa 
appUcMtflflJori dajralflpotfBt giant 
usuaia appneastfs iasg-fanga plan 

BOOH ^ fl t l T TT p^ l H 'jT^ft^"** '? 

jEasvigrapti (a ) of gaa.aafltf nti 




(a) f&awf cpainaaa; 4Totaa*3J poxxsts) 
(iriaa»Sac xatar y tariawa aacg,. 
acpiioMloaiibr ii 1 "" "* f t rm t faataha ai 
tha quality of .tha»cxoia ct' i pie a-of 
cparadoau- : 
g> tha 3 « ■ a a ry * t qaaa far 

i iTrar tfaaaai tha foflmwtnf* 



" 3) 

. aaaoacrxrtty amdaaa^panflr.ami 
oaaeiasaalf'fZQ pasxaaV 



Buaaa"tBBfcaaoaaaaBaBfcef»ouaaix^<3 

(A) Tie aaaitty «£ to Iai plan i a n ta ds* 
icjartaayfa^aaaaaiaatgaac iiuUnvirf .i 



(CJ A .-caiiaoc taataaie at acai*«n* 
&a>oaiecB**e-ataa£a acsvuy (5 pornufc 
(C|T2sat«aaa&cta which arapniinru 
will ssa its own nwoureaa and pancaeai 
ta achieve aaaa>oaiaea>a (13 paiataj: 
and 

[qgaaaauettawbichQaacaeainai 
daaca&edJsy tha ^ppikaaUa its 
atmiicaticrtare Ukaiy to ensure effiKSive 
ananasaaoa^f tharg 'i ^ 11 ?»i«c* 

(10*pe9BXa)» .... 



(1) T&rSecBuaty cavievrs.«eca 
ap pagaBaa f «» i»uT— *^** w< « that saowe 
thaqaai*yij£3cayp«aonaal.tha 
a ppli cant aj ja tause o& tha projec t* 
^^^aa^acratijr^jc^tor 

£JJ "Qui / p*^j*^^i^f /,w T of tha project 

^jtia quadiflcatintnrcf tads of tha 
key j* 1 mheflxaetiia iaviuject: 
axtd 

CBtacxsdta arjaraaraprnt (e)(2n^jsad' 

" (U) »y ')■■ ^f*i>*'*Li CBBBKBSf to tha 

jrstaet. 

PJTa < Tm mi uIi ^ e^a-^txaHfieatiOBS of 
a ptijuuu tha SiSGfatszy csBsuiera 
cvtilascanf^nat'aApatiaBCa axsi 
ff*^^^ xvtstsft tO'tha 
ohiacaraa or tha ptdact. aa"w«ii'aa. 

ai l ^ ^i^Atiuiv that *hoap7UC3nt 

{c^ ^Qfl^BPSffa^caaa 

tuu»r 



aaaVlaw"tha 
j^piieaBS^iaBaa^BMiaMllTopaaca^actiaxr/ 
tlftpotaair • 

(ByTha^aaaaaTtt<PB3BBhraaaiafB8f tfaa 
OQj^aotteaasojsiBC^BOBoaadj aaatvittiai ox 
tha pmitcz piaa is Ukcty.ta-iiaia-Jte 



ffyptfewtf*Fi^f*^^TTfnf^**^^ that SXTQtVV 
thacthoipRijacrliia au attwjtxata^badjgaf 
that la coat tffastlva* 

fsfszsBadas^that liso^wrthat cj^ita aza* 
* nnanaii*n ifrtali^l i itlra n'i'i ri i i 
•f tha* pwfaeS»* 

* (d^ *F\**fijii > ^ i rTr' ^f* 8 y*- ~T^ n **^ 
patBta) 

[1) Tha SacaaMymtawaaah, 
appitBaalosf^QV^fs&R'^^Batlsa thacsoowa 
tha ojaaHtyiu/ (ha aaaiicrticnr»izaii "ioa 
tha pfafacb, • • 

- (ZJTha^aewaayiooaaior- 
oinrmaiSrnrjaowia£jixar^pOTd 
oathoda a&aralnatlQa *T* 



(a aacaRmaj 




piu j au a Ba daaa ^caoa a a a dam 
i n n| ^frif^T" r* M ? gisraa^ 
pRBcay a t8?thBaata0aiica8jaoa that that * 
Saczatary < 



l 



[2) iconxamcaiiy aouac- 
(bi T^a3*cntax7 datacsmaa iax-x. 
caoparrova anan^amaax b— J 

(1) Cto^rapmraiiy 5mmd baaad oa ±a I 
proaaicy ox tha pac rlcpartnt I 
imQtndon'U and <, 

(2) HeoBoaaifsuIy aauad if paatic^atiss 

(mri» inflBAiiaaiflBiglU that faC3> 

aetmty proposad la thaappiicaaoa wiil 
ha carcsadvoajt nwra adBijauLi j *isd 
g gacaaaiy at laaaaaatt thaB.-mtxid.ba 
p rm hiatfwa ch pagtdBa ft Bg -ffltnrrTlfl a | 
wara aaoodau gsxitznaivxdBaily. J 
- (d Thi-Sacarary caaaidara aaca \ 
pa rtic tp a gaaj ■'* ^^ '"[ | tiB laa cnoym aU ja 
azraaaasuDSt so ha; a a«aaiata.graixtaa»£ar % 
pazpoaaa of thia-paxt 1 

SajBpaat S^Wtat C sndtt t aim Must* V 
GramaaMaatr 



! 



- \ 

nal 1 



fa J* A jjraaxaa QBdaa aa EBa tttaiicnai 
Aid P wy a g smst maiaiaia*ita iiii aibaity ■ \ 
ucsac \ d2V^b) (1) through (3) .of 24 CHI 
MT- (b), (c J, or f d) aa appropxiata for I 
±a dnrattctLof eta graar ^trrsd- . .. . •V-.J 

fa) Aa i ^* H ^T w ^n that »caivta.a graat 
Sar a graztfpaxiadlaatiz^.aiaci than ana ; 
yaar stuat aaaaaily suaauc iq tha a 
Saccesacy aa.aajBxsaea thaxit crmTtimi 1 
ta saattlfoTatiity eaqcirecasau usder | 
? -52^Tbl (tj thrmiah (3 J or 14 C7H. J 
a^gH aft WBSOHBU. *r rfWI « ; ^ 
appespriatau . 1 

L'^c xosa. :csl jadsaai I 



A jraataa shall uaa Fedarai fuaaa 
undar thauBtrraanBai Aid P! vi giants to 
TtTppfrrrtTft— anrl act aappfanr - niada 
tha graaxta would oxharwisa ha va 
avaxlab<* ^Tiaa. dawiopv ur^u^icxu*u^ 
acavittaa authorizad uaaar tha 
tnatimtionai Aid Proaraxaa. 

(aOSCioaai. . 



laaaua n ■ ■■ lufl m m am taa uaa- of funoa;; ; 

A sraata a aay^at usa fluids uadar , I 
aay laaataaanai AidAagram for any of ! I 
tha/ouowuxs: . l 

(a) ■■\ qgataaa- atfaarthaa thoaa ia io 
approyadappiicaBBtti 

(b) Acrbnaaa that aniaco&aiattot I 
with aay Stata*piaa of higaar edacaaoa 1 
appiicaola ta*thyiaattaxaaa» 

(c) Acsasttaa^that armiaconaUiant 
with a Suta-oiaa for daaa^raaatioa'af | 
higher cdtaadoa* If aay, apaJiaaala ta . 1 
th a iBaataBaaL ::r'--: [ 1 

(d) A acaooi or daparaaaat of dlvtaixy ,• 
or aay ratigioaa worship or saetariaa r ; 
activity. jfS | 

(a) Ga&acai apaxadaa;aad. : I 



— j 



H ladiract 
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fg] Construction coats excerpt for 
aanor rpniodaiing as part of an <vrp roved 
activity. 

(20 U&C U30e and 1068b) 
Suopart F IReeecvedl 

Subpart O— Wftat Co mptfanca » 
^ocaduraaOoaatfia G a cfatar yUaar 

§12***' Feenra to tmtnwn asfrtten>. 

If an institution doe* not continua-to* 
meat tha basic eligibility reo^nrementsr 
under i 6244b) (1) through (3] or 34 
C2R 02T.2 (b)(lJ(iH"i): M(l)(IHiii) or 
(d)(1) during tha grant period, the 
Secretary terminates tha grant. 
(20 U&C lflsa 1081. end 106*) 

Tha Secretary adds a new Part 825 to-' 
Tltla 34 of tha Coda of Federal 
Reguiationa to read as follows: . 

PART 525— 6THE?«3TViENiWa .. 
PflOGRAU _ . 



iCnaAcprf foea*. 



B 3 M Kfr«Hgthfrjr»^ pTOaCBBX 

3212 Designation of ^iiibility. 
32J.3 Waiver of EHJ requirement. 
523*4 Regtdatlona that apply to the* - 
Sheugi henmg ft u es eia u 

Subpart B— Wiat KMa of Grants Ooaa me> ' 
S e ci ete j y Awent Undartfta S l rangtt^ a ranej ■ 

Pruyrsnr? 

922.10 Typve of grants under !h» ' 

St reagthaatag Program. 
a2a.11 Albmebieacuvnlasw 

Subpart C Ham Oa 
tent? 

rfl Limitations on applications. 
VI n Planning grants and development 
gnats. 

SuDpart P Haw Ocaa>tfta S ac rata r y iyUfca 
a Giant? . ^ 

82530 General rales. 

82531 Funding availability: 

Authority: Section* 3T>ai3 and 341-347 of 
Tltla m of the Higher Education Act of 1905 
(20 U&C 1057-1059 and lOOO-lOGGc). 

SuopartA— Ganarar. 

1 02S "f Stfenatneflsjtej praaranw 

Tha Sti wwqifimtmg Institutions ' 
Program (referred to in these regulations 
aa tha Strengthening Program) assists 
eligible institutions of higher education 
to becoma self-sufficient by providing 
funds to unprove their academic quality 
and strengthen their planning, 
management and fiscal capabilities. 
(20rU-9LC 1081 sad 1057) ' 

§«2U Oe a ejnaa aw o* eflqffadtty. 

(a) Tha S e c r etary designates- an 
institution of higher education or a 
branch campus as eligible to be 



considered for a grant under tha 
Strengthening Program if the Secretary 
determines- thaw 

(1) In tha academic year in which it 
applies for designation it satisfies tha 
basic institutional eligibility 
requirements in 34 GFR 624.2; 

•-(2) A substantial pe rcentage of its mil- 
tuna equrrsianttFTH) undergraduate- 
enroilmant r ecei v ed Peil grants in tha* 
base yean 

(3) Tha average- grant received by 
its students in tha base year waa high in 
comparison with tha average Fed grant 
received by students at comparable 
institutions in that year; and 

(4) The average educational and 
general (EKT) expenditure per FTE 

. undergraduate student in the base year 
waa lesa than tha average £4G. 
expenditure per FT£T undergraduate 
student at institutions that, offer similar 
instruction in that-year* 

. (b) Thm Secretary groups comparable 
inatitutiona and institutiona that 'offer 
similar instruction for purposes of 
> determining institutional eligibility. 
. (c),Tna> Secretary, assigns; points ta J_ 
each of thrthraj factors described ioS 
paragraphs, (a) (2) through, (4) of this. ' 
section aa follows: 
/ (1) An inatitation may receive up to 
100 points oxs the basis- of the number of 
Pett grant recipients divided by tha 
mimber of FTE. undergraduate students 
enrolled at the Institution. The points 
awarded reflectas institution's position- 
on a scale of 1-10Q when compared to 
the percent of Pell grant recipients 
enrolled at comparable institutions. (See 
tha illustrative- example in paragraph. 
(c)(4) of tins section.) 

(2) An institution may receive up to 
10O points on; the. basis of tha total ' 
amount of tha Pell grant awards that 
students received who were enrolled at 
the institution divided by the number of 
Pell grant recipients; at that institution. 
The points-awarded reflect an 
uistimtion's position on e scaieof t-100 
when compared to tha average Pell 
grant award of students enrolled at 
comparable Institutions, (Sea the . . 
illustrative example in paragraph (c)(4) 
of thiar section.) 

(3) An institution- may receive* up to * 
100 points on tha basi s of its average 
E&Cexpenditnre per* FTC undergraduate 
student Points are *«»*gTtw<i to as 
Institution is an inverse relationship to 
the averager E&Oexpenditure per FTE 
undergraduate student at that 
institution; (See* the illustrative example 
ut paragraph, (c)(4) of this section.) 

(4 vrhe Se creta ry assigns points for 
the three institutional en* gibility- criteria 
described in paragraphs (a) (2) through: 
(4) of thia section aa follows: 



(!) The Secretary deveiope a' table 
by— 

(A) listing in rank order ail 
comparabie institutions nationwide and 
dividing tham into 100 groups, from tha 
highest vslue for each criterion to the 
lowest with equal numbers of 
institutions is each group; and 

(B) Identifying tha rargeof values for 
each criterion that the Institutions, 
within each of thsMOO groups, possess-. 

(ii).The Secretary assigns a score from 
• 1-100 for each of the range of values os 
the table. 

(ill) The Secretary determines an 
applicant institution's score for each 
criterion by finding the range of values 
on tha table that includes the applicant 
f Institution's value and assigning the 
score- associated with that range of 
values. 

(iv) Forexaunple* using' the criterion is 
paragraph (a)(2) pertaining to 
percentage enrollment ail 2-year public 
institutions- nationwide that enroll 
students receiving Pell' grants in the 
base year would be listed in order of 
their percentage enrollment of Pell grant 
recipients from* the highest percentage to. 
the lowest and divided into 100 equal 
groupa, M there are 1,000 such 
institutions* they would be placed in 100 
. groups with 10 institutions in each 
group. The percentage of Pell grant 
recipients enrolled at each of the 10 
institutions in the top group is identified 
and the percent enrollment range for the 
group is determined. The range of 
percentage values' for each of the r 
remaining groupa is similarly 
deterrained. . 

Consider, the example provided is the 
following table. Is the top group of- 
institutions, between -99.3 and 10O 
percent of the student body receives Pell 
grants; in the next highest group of 
Institutions the range of values is 
between 9903 end 99.5 percent; in the 
lowest group of institutions the range is 
between 0^. and 0J percent An 
applicant institution would receive 100 
points if its percentageof Pell grant 
recipients is between 99.0 and 100: 99 
points ifits percentage of Pell grant 
recipients is between 9903 and 99.5; and 
1 point if its percentage of Pell grant 
recipients is between 04 and 0-3. The 
same procedures apply when assigning 
points for each eligibility criterion. The 
Secretary adds the points for each at tha 
three criteria, If the total is above the 
mtnimnm that the Secretary announces 
in the Federal Register and the 
Institution meets, tha basic institutional 
eligibility requirements in 34 CFR 624.2. 
then the institution is deemed eligible to 
apply for assistance! 
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letei TTis ~~ihin in tti ^'n'ln 

above ate oypeaaeoeai end vtoo« bud oa 



(d)&) Iftdtarminint whether aa , 
madtmJna saaanea tha catena ia 
p«un#(i| (2) thronaa (4) of this 
secnan, the Secretary adds tha pciata 
earned for each of tha threa beasts. 
Tlroiu tiigibiiify la baaad oa the ma of 
tha three- factors ccnibuoed rather than, 
taca factor takaa sepavataiYv 

(2) AU isaaniacaa with a pctat total 
above thawninunuin threshold 
established by tha Secretary senary tha 
«ii«pMH>y citaria ia paragraphs (a) (3] 
through (4) of this iacaoa- 

(e| iasaatanas recaivtmj a wexveaof 
taaEfcCcttatie&Uaavlazui deecabed 
ia paragraph (a)(4) of thia jecaoa mast 
ant a thrssncld aatabUahed 

by tha Secretary ca 6a cammned 
rsaaxsa? r^hfiiiy facers csscsaedia 
paragraphs (a) (2) and (3) of thia aacaaa. 
For axampta. to ba eligible, aa 
laaatacoa sax is granted a # .?aiver of 
tha ElcG <jitgriun would have to obtain 
a ffljjinpi^B. nn^novr ^f pr^nrt nt fne 
200 pesats available oa the cntaria ia 
paragraphs (a) {3} aad (3) of thia aacaoa. 

(q^SecreW^ 
nwt..'i*«— ^gniv^" /ba taa caaafajaaa 
pomts.(as dascabed ia paragraphs (d)(1) 
aad (2) ol this sacaoa) to ensure that the 
pooLof applicants far taca typa of grant 
wul ba at least twice aa Largs aa tha* pool 
of g>eataee» 

(gj T2aouga a nonce ia tha Federal 
ttesjatartha Secretary trrrrnnlly 
(lJPaaUihaathataalaathaSacratary 
i ta aaaiajipOBSta^fbaaaca^aUgtbiiir)^ 



| SSLX Watverot Eianwrawtant, 

(a) Aa aseaaaaa say a tax a waiver 
of tha S&G l e qulruaaa t ia ! 42&£(a)(4| 
by yubaatttnsi to tha Secretary a wnttaa 
statement nscndiag * ff r ?i rayn p ff aad aa 
expianauan aa to why tha Secretary 
should grant tha waiver; 

(b) Tha Secretary maywaxva tha EaC 
rscuiremeat ia i d2U(a)(4| if tha 
-Secretary datarauaee that-* 

[l] Tie utsnataua'aailure to comply, 
mth tha requiranxenria caused by 
fagnrs that distort that requirement 
with regard to that tesnataaas aad 

(2) Taa tasatoacafs rirrignirtnn aa err 
tU g fchla ioaxitaaaa for thia program ia 
coaaiataat witt tha purposes of tha 
prograafc 

(c) Factors that ta» S e cretar y 
csoaidara may distort aa iaatttaaor** 
E&G expeadirares par FES 
mH*nrr* M ** ******* w*«. 
sot Uaatedta* tha fallowing: 

(1) Ljirir^vT aaroilniaaL 

(2) Slxa of tha caarpua* 

' (3) Locaaaaia aa uauaoaily Mgh coat 
of lhriayaraa* 
'(4|H^aworcoata> 

tJS\ Aa-iae?aaaa ia Slata fanrffrrg to 
^atiaatiauioalaordarto compiywttha 
dasaareaaaoapiaafoTmsaarauin 

(a)'Htfi coat prrrfnainnai traiaiag 
wm«iaQrgaiix3ad»btifl^atad,aad 
<— - tiii**mA stparataly from raa^aar 
gradaata aad Tfd*^^ * i f l iii t ^ iaacrucsioa* 
*roca aa gaefn), daataJL jad lagai 
pregtasa* . * . 

(3CiCaariadHcataa«art5a-*3!r. 
96th Caaa>2dS«sa> p. ^1(1980)) 

|42SU JTa^aafl^naiaacapa^tar^ 



Taa f oilowtmf ragslaaoaa apply to tha 
. Sttansjih^oiaa ^roajaiot 

Ca) Vis rrpriaflnnt ta 04 CFK Part fl2C 
(b) Tha ragalaaoaa ta thia Part 623* 

Cm OSC laata^'arg^oaa mdim 
tooae) • 

Subpart B— WTW Wnda of Craata 
Ooaavma Sa cratar y Award U nda r tfta 
Strafiajaianinoj Pro-^rafli7 . 

f €29Lta ^paafl#*»3iamaupa«riha 



(7^ j 1 !!!!"""" mm aaraaarof 
poiata ao> iastitttioa iaaat racaxva to 
saaafy tha aiigiaillty faetora daaeabad ia 
paraarapsa (a)(2) through- (4) oitma 
sacadas aad , 

(3) Aaaonacaa tha tobil vzashwe of 
pomta aa iaaataaoaTaaat rtcttra to 
saasfy tha eligibility facrnn fi*trrrh #d La 
paiaa j apaa (a)(2) aadr(3) of tfaa aacaoa 
if that insttxxdaa raouaaoi a wairar trf 
tha factor ta paragraph (a)(4) of thia 



Qadar tha Steaagrhaning Prograat that* 
3aczi)tiiry award* ■ • 
'(a) Plaaufcxa; grants: 

(b) Basawaola darafapinaat ^aata for 
a petted of oaa to three* years aad 

(c) N uan ana w a ble daealopmaat 
jraata for a period of fonr to j 
yaaza» 

(aattiCica^ : 



(bl Daveiocoaat ^aats say be used 1 
so carry out any ni tsa acdvitiet UJttd ia 

34 CTR 624^ b) or other activities that . 

proBMPT sotf-macaacy* 1 

(aa&Ctfaxiflar.aadiosai I 

Subpart C Ho wOoaa Qm Acpiy for a ^ 

Grant? I 



(aa qac acaa aad iga»4f 



(a) Plaamag graata may ba taed for 
tha parpoaaa daaceaad ia34 OR 
6^J3(aK2)tatauaa(3). 



' (at R^ganiltsa of whether aa 
(nautoucaU applying /or a grant- j 
IndtTi dually or aa part of a coopera a ra J 
a r r aaaam aat, it may not apply ia tha* \ 
same ojeal year for a raaawabla (oaa* : 
to*d xre a» y a a r) davaiopmaat grant aad a ■'.% 
aoaKaaawaala (fbut*to-aavea«yaar) | 
daraioipmatTt graaL I 

(b) Aainatttntloathathaarac ai ya d a ' 
aiiiwaaawaaladeTatopni etrt graafi - ^ : 

(1) Under thia part Is ineligible to ■ 
apply far any other grant uadar thixparc J 
either todWdaally or aa part of a " { 
ojupetaara aifJii^efnaac aad 

(2) Under tha Aid ta Institution* with 
Special Needs P r o gram (Special Needs : I 
ftogaaa) or Cullaoga Grant Program I 
taay not apply for \ rtnawabie grant ■ 
uadar thia part, atthar iaalviauaiiy or as 
part of a cooperative auar gszaaat* _ 

(c) Aa mstimtfou may not apply far a J 
piaaaiaa grant solely to prepare aft | 
appllcaaoa far a deve lopm ent gnat 
under this part muesa tha instituana : '; 
luomxts a long-ranga piaa containing; ail | 
tha elements daacsbed ia 34 CHI 624^ 1 

(d) (1) Except aa provided hi paragraph I 
(dl(2J rj this aacaoa, aa uudtnaoa may ! 
cot ^ppiy far a ajpaawehla davelopmast .| 
grouif tha award of tha grant results ia l 
tha institntica receiving rnaaa front mora 1 
thaa one ranawmbie development jrant 1 
' durma; any tosi ] ■ 

(2) An mstteuca may apply fara | 
raaawabla da f alu pip eat grant even if P 
# tha award of t hat grant w ould rssuU ia | 
tha maaaaioa racarrutg raada from two • 
renawabla development grants during 
any fiscal yaa& if one cf tha grants is j 
awarded to a caope r aava arra ngem ent • i I 
aad tha other ia awarded individually. I 

(ej(t) Except aa> provided ia paragraph „ 
(e)(2) of this sectioa. aa iasarsaea may - 
. not apply far a nonrenewable ; t| 

daveiflpmaat grant if it has re cei ve d a ] 
non*renawaale davalopmaat great uadar ^ 
tha Specul Needa Program. 

(2) Aa mrttnncm that haa computed, j 
or isia taa final year; of anon* J 
raaawabla davalapmaat grant uadar the ; 1 
Special Needs Program may apply for a; 18 
aumeiia wabla developnient grant if tha'p 
inadnxanaf"** ^ 

(I) Is otfaarwisa eJigibla far a noa* 1 
raaawa bla) aavelopmaat graat uadar thj^J 
para aad ; 
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fa] Demonstrates to the Secretary's 
satisfaction that unforeseeable 
orcainatances prevented it from-— — 

(A) Achieving or sustaining seif— 
auificeucv: and . — 

CB) Otherwise ralfiXing the obiectives 
of its previous development grant under 
the Special Needs Program. 
(20 U&C 1057 aaC 1050) 
§42501 



(a) la its application for a grant under 
this program an applicant ihnfl- 

(1) Indicate whether it 2s applying- 
individually or under x cooperative 
arrangement fo r — 

(i) A planning granc 

(ii) A renewable development gram? 

or 

[itf] A nna-*eneweble developmenr- 
grant; and 

[2} Tnriorie the eppiicahle infnrmsrfap. 
required under 34 CFR 824*21 and, if 
appropriate* £ 6242X _ 

(b) If thai application is for a planning 
grant, mar srjpiicantshailJndicata 
whetherit will use the grant to— 

(1) Develop its long-range 

(2) Develop an application for a 
development gran£ op 

(3) Develop both a rang>*ange p lan 
and an appihatiosrfor a development 



(20 U-3.C 2039 and lOSfl) . 

Subpart D H o w Does Secretary 
JiakeaGram? 

3 QUO. Geraesnnilea. * 

(a) Using the procedures in 34 CFR 
824J0. the Secretary evaluates. 
application* for— 

(1) Planning grants on the basis of the 
criteria in 34 CFR S24.31; and 

(2) Dateiuume nt gr ants ca the basis of 
the criteria in 34 CFR 024-22 and 

(b) la the case of applications for 
development grants, the Secretary givear 
special consideration to applicants that 
propose to carry out the activities 
described in 34 CFR 624.13(b). 

(20 TTlfl loanine** an* uoaa| * 

i 629L31 Fundfcr? ave£at*9ty. 

(a) The Secretary makes available; for 
any fiscal year, the following: 

(1) For awards to 

junior or conmmnifF 
college s, not le ss than 2* percent of the • 
funds appropriated under this program. 

(2 J For awards for non-renewable 
development grants, not less than 23 
percent of the rands appropriated under 
this program. 

(b) Each year the Secretary announce* 
through a notice in the Federal. 
Register • 

(1) The amount of funds, that will bet 
used to fund non-renewable 



development grants under this progragc 
and 

[2) The rnQyimr iTn am<wn f q£ ftmda 
that the Secretary may award to a. 
grantee that year for each type oi grant 
available under ti»* program; 
(3 UAC lGflQc) 

The Secretary adds a new Part Q2S to 
TItia 34 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations to read as follows; 

PART 6PCCXAX NEEDS 
PROGRAM 



ami St*^Ne«fePtogrem> 
62&2 Oeeienatkm of eligibility. 
52fl-5 Waiver os" EEC reqcteie aeaL 
6m4r Reeaietjeeethetappif teth-tSpedai ' 
. Needs Progrena. 

g a uoia sy Awem tinder the Special Needei 



82B40 TV^^gTaeteueeertheSpe^ai 

ffiMaeAoerem.. . 
fl2fl.1I - Allowable acmdtiea. 

Subpart C-Hcm OoeeOee Apply fore" 
QrentT 

825-20 ffanfaffng on appfiattoaa* 



a Giant? 

02&2O GioerelrsJe** 

Q2&31 Funding avauability. 

Subpertg-»WhetrrindJeune 
Grantee M e et ? 

'829*40 Cast sharing. 

Auibodrr Sections 321-324 and 3*XU7 of 
Tltk m of the Klaher Educatfon Act of XS0& 
(20 llSJd 1000-tOBJ and-lOBO-TOWC* 

. Sui3pertA--Oaoerai 

f **t Spe cia l h ee us Proojram. 

The Aid to insuumdua witb-Speciai- 
Needs Program (referred to in these* 
regulations aa the Special Needs 
Program). aa&ttz institutions of higher 
education to became self-sufficient by 
ptuwiuUijgJunds .to Improve their 
acac^caneliry and strengthen their 
planning, rnajzagemenu and nscai 
capabilities* 

(20 USJCL 2051 cud 12Zte»J> 

|Cfta Oae jq na fleji otee^flJiDtyu 

(a] The Secretary designates an 
Institution of higher education or a * 
branch campus a* eligible* to be 
considered fore grant under the Special 
Needs Program if the Secretary 
determines that ■ 

(1) In the acade mkij e ai in which ft 
applies for designaticnr— 

(i) It satisfies: tbe»basicinasniunnal 
eligibility requirements in 34 CFR a as^ 



(il}Tt has- an enroll ment of at least 100 
full-time equivalent (FTEJ students; and 

(Hi) In thecaaeot a branch cam pus, it 
is located in a community different from 
that in which its parent institution is . 
located.- 

(2) A substantial percentage of its FTE 
undergraduate enrollment received 
assistance under the need-based 
assistance programs (Peil'Grant. 
Supplemental Bflncationai Opportunity 
GmnCNational Direct Student Loan, 
and College Work^tudy Programs) in 
tho base yean 

(3) The average* amount of neecVbased 
assistance received by its- students is 
the base year waa high in comparison 
with the average amount of assistance? 
received by stuoants under those 
programs at comparable institutions in 
that yean and' 

(4) The average educational and 
general expenditure per FTE 
undergraduate student in the base year 
was less than the average Z&CT 
expenditure per FTE -andrTgraduate 
student at institutions that oxfer similar 

- instruction in that year; 

(b) T^a>Ceueiaiy groups) comparable 
mstitations-and institutions that ocrr 
simjierhntrnctiogforpinuue^ 
detuiuiuiitsr institutional eligibility*. 

fc) The* Secretary assigns rjoxate to» 
each of the three factors described in 
paragraph fa) (2? through (4f of tine 
section as follower 

(!) An institution may receive* up to 50 
points on the basis of the number of 
recipients of need-based assistance 
divided by the number of FTE 
undergraduate students enrolled at the 
Institution; 'The points awarded reflect 
an institution's position on a scale of 1- 
50 when compered to the percent of 
need-based assistance recipients ' 
enrolled at comparable institutions. (See 
the illustrative example Is parazraoh 
(c)(4) of this section.) 

(2) An institution may receive up to 50 
points on the basis of the total amount 
of need-based assistance received by 
students enrolled at the institution 
divided by the? total number of recipients 
of need-based assistance enrolled at 
that institution. The points awarded 
reflect as institution's position on a 
scale of 1-50 when compered to the 
avenge amount of need-based 
assistance received by students at 
comparable institutions. (See the 
ulusttanve example in paragraph (eft*) 
of this section.) 

(3) An institution; may receive up to 
100 points on the baste ofits average 
E&G expenditures per FTE 
undergraduate student. Points are- 
assigned to an institution in as inverse 
relationship to the average E&G 
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txpegciicra per JTS uacersranaate 
ftucent at that iasutaaoa. (St* the 
iflaaeaOa ccunpla ia paxagapn (c;(4 J 
of tbtotecdoej 

(4) Tie Stcnasy aaaigas poiata for 
tha dsn iraorttdoaai eligibility csitari* 
daacxibed ia paragrapha (a)(2} through. 
(4) of thia section aa foiiowei 

(I) Tie Secretary deyeiopaa table 



[A) Liadag in rank order all 
corapa j caale n winiffj — aadoa wida that 
enroll anajaats receiTirtfj.tttecVb e eed 
assistance ia tha haw year and dividing 
dm xna 30 groups* aa tha highest 
value for each cdtasta to the loweac 
with equal aawbata of fDadJadona in 
each troupe and . 

(HI IdantlfTiiiatharaBgao^Tikasfbr . 
each criterion that tha iaad tat to oo 
within each of tfaa SO grouse poecaea. 

(HJ Tia Secretary asstgas a score for * . 
each of thersnga of values* 

(Hi) The Se cretary datermtnaa an 
applicant fartradonfs tears £sr taca 
criterion fey Sadngthntangyof vaiaan 
on tha table* that toc t ad aa (ha> applicant 
fwy jrffli OT i*^ vaiua sad asaigaisg tha 
y jr* associated with diss range of 



far sach of tha three «eha. If tha total 
ia above cha iinirmim that tha Secretary 
aaoaeeaa la tha Faaatai Register aad 
%i9 tnadtadoa ousts tha baaie 
tnj dtttd oaai eiigibiiity rtqairatnaata in 
34 Cxt 9212. than tha insutudon is 
dsorced aligibia to apply foe aaaUtanca 

Snew, Nana Pnoojum 



(hrf For essuaplei uaina thaedtadosin 
parag r aph (a)( 3 of tfato seeder*. V . 
pa&caimng to parcantaga tt^t^Ht^**! all 
2-ysar public i iiadtudoaa nadoawida 
%vouid ha Hated ia order of thair 
parcantaga aarollauat of seecVbssed aid 
reclpisats ftoat tha highest parcantaga to 
tha lowest and diridad lata SOtausi 
groups. If there are 1000 such • 
irodradons* thay would be piacad ia ST 
groups with 20 issdtadoas in soda 
group. Tha pafeanraga of aeed-based aid 
hi itmnii enrolled at sschof tha 20 
inattttttfass tx tha top cfoupto idenaned 
and *tw §jgp||mm Taage far thy 

parcantaga Taiaaa far eechoi tha 

^V^S^aa^flaiB^ ^pT^RS^S let JMaaBaaaatfa^^* 



Conaidar tha example provided in tha 
following table* la tha top group of 
iasnJntioaa>bacwaaa9SL0aadiai 
pageant of tha staaaut body racerves* 
BaaoVbaaed aidf la tha ttaxt 
jpBDjp of jnaajtanona tha ranaarof Taiaaa 
ta bacwaan arn fj^gf paicaa g ia th a- 
lowaat group, of jaattttttoga tfaa?ranga ia 
ba twa a n UB and 0^'pareant Ab ; 
applicant tnantatton woajd racatya JO 
poiataif lea pa r canta ga of naad-caaad 
aid ractpianta la b arw a a a 99LO and lOOe 
40 poiata if Ua parcantaga of xtaad-baaad 
aid racpiaaraia batwaan &J} tad 3a* 
and X point if Ua parcantaga of ziaaoV 
baaadaidragpiaata-U ham aa n lJaad 
OLflL Tha saiua procadBiaa apply whant 
aaai^^Bing poihra tbraacpj alia^biUty 
cmarioa. Uta Sacratary adds tfaa poiata 
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(ol(l) la datgrrrining w h a tlia g an. 
{oadtarioa aadadaa tfaa csfctana ira 
paragrapaa(aK2) throttga{4) of thia 
sacaon. tha Saeatary adda tha poiata 
aarnad for aach ox tha thraa £actora» 
*nms» aligtbilirf to baaad on tha aoa of 
tha thraa factors condsinadritharthaa 
tachfacwtalcanMparauly. 

(2J Miaadtacoaa with a poiat total 
^bora tha onfixcnisa thxaahoio^ • 
aataMiahadbythaSacntarysaajfytha 
aligtbilrf critaria ia paragrapha (a)(2) 
through (4) of thia aactloa. 

(a) Icsticuicaa lacaiviag a waiarar of 
tha£aCtsitarioa(aaa i 62U) daacsbad 
in paragnpa (aK4| of thia sacttonnmat 
saaatac'^anathzaahaidaatahliiha^ 
by tha Sacratary oa tha conbinad . 
rastaising aU^bility £ictura dcacsbad ia 
paragrapha (aK2) and (3} of thia aaedan* 
Foraxaaipia»tQba«ilgihla.a&. 
laadtnrtrtn thatta graatad a watrar of 
tha £3eG cdtarion wtll hava tn obtain a 
ojdrdflflBfla sto&faap of poaxca ont tha 100 * 
petnta availabla on tha cdtaxtain 
paragrapha (a) (2) and (3f of thtoaacdo& 

W *tto 3 m * m * j aarahliahaa • 
jg^^ioBsm thraaaoln\ Sst tha G&osbi&ad 
poaxfis (aa oaacscad in paragrapha (d) 
(1J aad (2} of thia aacoon) to aaaara that 
tha pool of appJicanta ixxt aach typa of 
jraatwiabaulaaat twicaaaUigaaa 
tha pool of yaataaa* 

(gj^Throagn a» nodca in tha Fadaral 
Hagistar tha Saeatary umaaily— . 

(1J Pnbiiahaa tha tablaa tha Saeatary 
oaca to aaaiga poiata for aach ali^pbility 

fl CtUB . ' * 

» (2} Argoaccaa tha total aMnbar of 
poiata an iaadtadon omaa racajra to 
satisry tha angibiUty facasrs daacabad ia 
paragra pja ( a ) (2} throagh (4) of thia 



(3 ) Axxaouncs? tha total nuober of 
poiata aa isadtudca suae ncaiva to 
saeafy tha tiig:bCit7 iacMrs daaenbad ia 
paragrapha (a) (2) aad (3) of thia jacdoa 
if that iaaataaoa raooasta a waivar of 
tha factor ia paragraph (a)(4) of thia 



(21 USC i«l aad 12Sa-»| 



Itaa wawaaotoaaf 

(a) Aa hxsdtaaaaany saak a waivar 
of tha £&C ragajraneat ia 1 $&2(al(4) 
by aa jgaiirhrg tn tha Sacratary a writtan 
itata aMttt inciadiag iafbnnarioa aad an 
arplanartna aa to why tha Sacratary 
should grant tha waivae. 

(b) T2xa Sacratary may waiva tha H&G 
rac^ramantia I o2a\2(a)(4| if tha 
Sacratary dataortnaa that— 

(1) Tha fnadtatiotfa failara to coarpiy 
with tha r a qaaa g aan t ia caaaad by 
, toctora that diaoort that raojairaroaat # 
with regard to thatfoadtodoa: attn 

(2|T3tairadtorioa'a daaigaadonasaa 
a li a joia iw * f i^ ,f t*^ for tfato prdgra rn ia 
esrotorant witlL tha parpoaaa of tha 
prograaw •. ^ 

(c) For tha parpoaaa of paragraph 7 
(b)(1) of thia lacdoa. iacura that tha 
Sacratary conaidara nay diatort aa 
inadtttdoa'a E&G axpaaditaraapar FT5 ■ 
aadargradaata stodaat * n*^ w,< * batara 
cot ilaiititd to, tha foilowiag: 

(1) Low stadant aarallawat. 

(2J SSsa of tha eatspux. : 

(31 tocadoa ia aa uaaaaaily high coat 
of Qvisgaraa. 
. (4) High anargy coatai . 

(5) An iocraaaa in Slata raading to 
that (ntdftitioa ia oraar to coarp iy with a 
daaagrsgadott pian for higher edocadca. 

(8) High coat profesaioaal gaining . 
which ia orgaaizad* bcfi$p**^i; viH 
coanoctad aaparateiy tern ragalar | 
gred&ata aad undargjs ada ata inamcdon* V 
roch aa meriinl. dantai and iagai 



(d) For parpoaaa of paragraph Lb 1(2] of 
thia t a cdoa , tacasrs that tha Sacraury 
cuy aiao uaa ia datacahdsg whathar aa 
iaadrodoa'a daaignadoa aa an aligibia 
inadtadon to ceaaiataat with tha aaada 
of thia proazara mriuria whathar tha 

IXaaVtatataXa^QaY ^aaaVvWaaa> 

(1) Extrama rlaaneiai Qsdtadoaa 
raarrinng low farnify saiaxias. low coat . 
of jaar r aedoa tor stodaata. and low 
library axpandltaras 

(2) Uttia or ao aadawmaat whathar or 
oat usTUQictauz 

(3) A high stoaeaMo-facalty ratio: 

(4) A sabaatadai parcantaga of 
ttndanta racaiviag naad-baaad Fadaral 
student aaaiatancas 

(51 Uadtad library resources: 

(5) A low pareeataga of facaicy with ; 
earn ed doctoral degraeas ' 
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(7) Peorphysical faculties* and Hasted 
resources to coaintain them? 

'3f Littfe orna snpporttreni 
foundations, ahirrmi or ccrexTatSons: 

[9} limited or so sponsored research 
or racoity publications; . 

(10) An inadequate development 
oQce and a. United capacity for Uxq- 
range planning and 

(111 Poor or inadequate need 
mana gem ent and a cconatn i g 
procedures. 

(ZD U&C loox aad lOaadHnvj. fUpon. 
98-1337, 9ejCaua> 2d Seee» p. Iflj.(19aaft * 

Beyaeoona Wap p ty to tn» 
sp wtr l n ee da proosmi 

The following regulations- apply to toe 
Special Needa Program: 
(a) T^a regulation* in « CFR Part 624. 
fbl Tne regulationa »t rh j* P^ n jc ^ l 

(20 U^ClOBO^jssa, 1006-4000*. and 1222a*-. 

3J. 

Subpart Si. What Ktadsj of Grants* 
Doe* tfia Secretary Award Untfer tfw 
Special Needs Program? 

?g2g,lO Typ^ ot grame undents apectei. 
neeca ptocrans* : 

Leader ts« Special iVeetbProgranilner 
Secretary Tnrrfi 

(a) A ^anmn^granrforeperfodof 
one yean and 

(b) (1) A non-reaewebfe- development 
Stun for e period of one to five> yaersr or 

(2) If an institution previously 
rec eived a planning grant under tfcia 
program; a noa-renewebie development 
3Tant for a period of one fo tour yem 
(23USC10H2J 



5 62S.1t 

(a] Ptaimim? grants nmy boused to- 
develop a long-range pian? aa described 
in 34 CFR 824.n(aJflJ. 

(b) Development grants may be used 
*!J*rr7 out the activities listed in 34 

cfr 82*33(0}. 

(S3 U^ClOea and VX2\ 

Subpart C-ttavrOoea Cm Aopfyfor* 
Grant? 

3«29jo Umttatteaenappiodeeec. 

Aa instftnti so that hee received a non> 
renewable development grant under thia 
part or under the Strengthening ft ugram 

P« 8237 may not apply for % 
grant under tfafir part ei m er na d i n da ally 
oraapwolacoop eraiJweaAiaiig e iii ent 
(20UACjoaaMB2aadt22Ie-or ' 

gj3g-2 1 PtenrUng yameaod devotecea eat 
: granta* . . , , 

In its application lor a* grans under una 
program, an applicant shail— • 



(a) mdicate-wnether it is applying 
mcUvtduaily or aa part of* a cooperative 
arrangement for*— 
(1J A planning grant; or' 
(2) A development grann 
W Include the applicable mnnmannn 
required under 34 CFR 62*21; and 

(c) In tna case of an application for a 
development grant* provide assurances 
. to the Secretary tnar it will have- the 
fisc al reso urces to pay for im* share of 
assistance I /eyoad the second year; 

CtttX^j(i3OBXioexandi0eer- 

Subpart O-^How Ooea* the? Secretary 
MaJcaaGrant7 

f 62SUa General ruieew 

Usmg. the puicadmea £n 34 CSR 
the Secretary eveioatea application* — 

(a) Planning grants on the. basis of the * 
criteria, in 34 Q-R 62A33; and 
. (b) Oeveiopment grants on the* baeia ol 
the critasiahi^eCIl 62422 aadS2&23, 
(20 r u e HMEltga.jrgdlOCTT ' 
I82S-W Fancln^avadeOOtyu - 

(a) The Secretary mate avaflable; for 
any fiscal yean the fbfiowmg: 

(1] For awards to junior 
rauageavn^spedalnft^notless 
than 30 percent of the fund* 
appropriated under this program* 

(27 Fee a ie aida to mstitntions with- 
special needs that have matoricaliy 

students, no* lese than 50 percent of the 
amount retailed by those* hsstitatian* 
under the* Strengthening Developing 
Instlttttfcnsf Program {SDJPf for fiscal 
ycarip7Ste Fifty percent of the amount 
these histnutlons received under ma* 
SDIP for fiscal y e ar 19 79 fe Sa».03g.Ooa 

(b) Tna Secretary considers 
insttmtiona that have historically served 
substantial numbers of black smdents to 
be thoae lilted ta the 1975 publ ica ti on by 
the National Center for Education 
Statistics vntttled TTrr&tfcnally Block 
Ins titutions of Higher Educaxicm Their 
Identification and Selected 
Characteristics 

(c) Each year the Se cretar y announ ces- 
in a notice In the Federal R*gi*te*— 

(1) Tna antount of funda that w*U bo- 
osed to ftmd non-reaewable 
development grants* under this program: 
and .. : • ■ ■ • 

(2] Thm inajdmnai arnnunt nf 
that the Secretary may award ta a. 
grantee, that year fbe eecn type ai grant 
availahla under this program. 

(fflUACioeacj 



Subpart S"— WTiat Conditional Must a 
Grantee Meet? 

3626.40 Cost shartng. 

The Secretary pays the entire cost ox 
grant for the first two years ot 
assistance under this program. After 
that the Secretary pays— 

(a ) Ninety percent of the cost in the 
third yean 

(b) Eighty percent of the coat in the 
fourth yean and 

(c) Seventy percent of the coat in the 
fifth yean. 

(zou&Cioesr 

The Se cretary adds- a new Part 827 to 
Title 34 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations to read aa follows? 

PART CHALLENGE GHAMT 
PROGRAM 

Subpert A— General 

Six 

ft27a ChaHcage<^emPtegraiBw 
02?^ Hligible eppucants. 
&27J KfcguUtioc* that apnly to th» 
ChaUmgs Cram Program. 

Subpart 9— What Kind of Grant Coea me 
Secretary Award Urtaer the Owfenoe 
Crarrt Proorenr? 

fiZT-lS T>p»ofgranSundermeGialIenge 

Grant Prswaaw - 
327-12 AUawebie aenvitaas. 

Subpart C How Ooea CnerAppty for a 
Granrr 

527-33 General. 

Subpart 0— How Does tfte Secretarr Ataae* 

a. Grant? ^ 

S2720 Gcaasasrnlea. 

827^1 ETaiaaUoa ai appHeaneoe for 



Subpart S-Wftat Ccncfftforte Wuata 
Grantee Heee T 

827.40 Matchfiigrequiremants, 

Authority: Sections 331-032 and 341-347 of 
the Title m of the Wgher Education Act of 
tSC5(20iJiC 1004-40890). 

Subpart A- General 
l*3?.t C^aUanoo Grant Pracrairu ' 

Tha Qieilengg Grant Program 
provides Federal fliTMT»-jMi asaistancg aa 
an incennva for eligtbie hisutauons of 
higher education to seek alternative 
sources of funding to become? self- 
sufficient; 

(20 OSjC. 1031 and Honav Report 95-«2a 98th 
Congi lstSasw pp. 15-171 (1979)J 



9 62TJC Enc^leepeaicaotsu 

(a ) An matltuUua of higher eoucation 
or a branch campua is eligible- to aupiv 

fora^nt under meOiallenga Giant" 
Program h%» 
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*n aa^taia 'te rt tii B Baa uaaar *aa 
Sfrangaisaiaaj Psouzaai(34 C?3, *?^ S3 or 
Special Mi Pragmas 
or 

(9 TSaSecrstary baaxdaaa^satad it as 
an *** qf**H itw^wn^rm mtWM* ~arayapH 
(bK (e) or (d) of this aacnaaw 

(b)(1) Tit Secretary d*fTvr*t a + 3B* 
taacttBShan c**btsnar edacsrtica aa — rr™ 1 * 
to ha GBxaidmc' * 1 " 

(B Pa ean 
^ovabnt 

- oaX^aBdhMbamtethaflT* 
acadamia years preceding the ; 
yeasfaywaica#aaatoeaaasiaac** 
legally Hrtptadaed by taa Stout ia watch 
ilU*<*ta^tBprae toaaacda c ' 
ifbf Niiicaitsjvaxdi a \ 



OH) Sattafiee taeJrenjanmaBi* of 34 
CregaA q^arttani tfaaraq o i DBPagt al 
§ aambHjgfc aad 

(It) Wooidamqaaiifiedasaa • 
eilgjhla iastitaana uadar 34 GTS 62U9 

(A) Taa naaaMrt of34 CSR 
G1^K2J were dsra^arded: and 

(B) Caksiattsas-wacvoaaadoanaad> 
ba^ aid repaired by ejadaaa*tawaL • 



levei: 

(3 -Caaganbk io a fimrtrn ar faa 
parpoaea of paragraph (b) of this tm 
aa applied to datasaara? eiiatbsiity 
uadar 34 CSR &2U or 62U maa» thai 
tj^^aa of atadhidana^dascsbed xs 
9«9rapa (b)(1) (1) and (i» of tbisv 



i that inso^niOjOD'^ - 
(I).tsaae>afaaiar or cuuiiiiiinUy > 
coilegaeaad 
(S) Ooaa sot award* I 



year farTefticaitLseaioi am* 
it ia k^ated to provide a t 



[ialMakaaasal 
to a^ea^aaio dBj rta a icppowtfMeavfar 



(4 -Gaanatabia iaarifrrnne:' for- 
purpose* ox paragraph « :a» secaaa 
aa appiiad :o datarsiaxsg eligibility 
uadsr 34C7S £312 or esiisaana iae 
tTpaa ot featttnsU&a described 2a 
paragraph (cjjx) (IJ,PA and (tffl of-diia 



(d) Taa Secretary rieiigni t aa aa 
iaaatado a aigaae edacadaa aa aiianla 
lo ba considered Sor a gnat under ilia 
groyn it that laadtatioa— 

(1) Ptt eideo amadicai adacado av 

(I) Uadao aftjpaejBT of aadieae . 



1eKl)^£ae»CTnrdts^8sa aa 
taatttaaaaaf aiajheredacadaar aa 
tabacnaada^ for a gran* uadar tine 



(v) Satfaftpa taa^aqtiwowtaoea* ^ 
> GraaMa,'o^aPtaaa ferwome— for 
S«ZCS(bK2kaaaV 

firf} ^Bad^hexa ejaaiiaejaVne eat 
tiiyhb frrafitTiTf nn.TmtTer 34 CSHCS-Ior 
82U band oa taa tonoiastf of 
stadaats iaita ataeJical tdBcatfcaei 
program if taa Secretary had weaaad the* 



(5) b art lata than a two-year 
pr o g r eto xaflyaccaptaoio toward ; 
daym - ^ 

(aiataabaaayaaraai oU a d rmnnrtt ? 
and edacaaaaaily diaadjaniaged 
students constituting at'least 35 percent 
of its tail*dma equivalent enxoilmatxc 
and. . 

Pllaflaalyaar IfflO tacaivad a gnat 
aa a'CMo-faav atadicai scaooi uadar 
aacstam 788(a) of taa Haaith Ptofaaaioaa 

W Taa SacaKaxy asaooacaa assaaily 
la a aodea ia taa f adatai a»?iatB» ±a 
caadiaaaa.ifaai^tmwwbicataa 
Saceamr^aUwaiva iha t t mitf amaa t of 
3*^aaB4S(bK2Jiataacaaaof aa - 
laadtotioa'appiyiffiS tor sllgibiUt/ uadar 
pafftgrapa (c} of taia aa ca o ru 

1 TO ff»qoUt tort» Sat aootrtam^ 

CStxacnaa Oiant Pro^faaw . 
Taa fiaikwiuaiagpiadona appiy to tha 

Crailan^a Grant flrograaa 

- [*) ^TT"'*— ^tftar^ 't* igrif'***^ • 

rajaiailoaaia34C3Paii«2«* ' 
|>>la»rafalatts&a in ^ tnia Part 
ic) AppocafaiapTOTtsiaa-ci 34 • 

Paco 623 and 62aV 

(aa&&SSa-iWCL)aadlor4| 

Subpart S-Wttl JGndof Giant Ooas 
ma Sacramy Award Oftdar tna 
Qttfianojo Crant Pf 09 aui7 

Tyaaia>< 

(a) Oadartaa Oailasga Gcaat 
Prdipav taaSaervtarr awaidi a ana* 
ranawabla daraiopntaot ^raat to an 
J [ f |f^i vit fT^i p a Hn rl o£ qg to fiva ytara. 

(b) taaSacgatary doara ot awa rd 
plaaninajtaaouadactaiapn^ram. 

(e) taa Sacratary aay awavd a gcaat ' 
aadardaa pre^oua to aa icstttanaa taat 
laaiaadt aa a o aa iy.racatefaa^a ana* 
cagawabUdavaioTimani graat oadar taa 
Sfrwj a ^airio a Psoyaai ^or taaSpacai 
NaaaaPwaiaau 
PBiH C sat* aad IflaH ■ 



] aar.it AOawaoiaacavitiflaw 

Jai 11 la iaadraaoa quaiiSaa tor s 
jaat on caa baiia of caLca c atign atad 
by ±a Saostary aa tiigibia uadar taa j 
Strattataaaias Progracu aa daseabadai 
54 GTR it aay uaa iU gnat to ^ 
carry oat ±a acttvitiaa anthnrrraa ^mnf tf 
taa Straagiaaaiag Program (rsa W C2S 

(b) If aaiaadtariaaqtiailiUAiora 
caailaaja yant oa taa baaia of baiay 
daaqa atad by tha Saesvtary aaaiigibi* 
TiadartaaSpadaiNaadaPrograauaa 
daacabad ia 54 CT. aS3A it— 

(1] May ass* its graat to caixy ant taa 
acariaaa aataonzad ua dar taa* Speaai 
Ntads Pro^aa (taa 74 C32. 82aaifc add 

(2) Must asar taoaa mnda for taa 

^^Aca^ttofyyatar flnaacjal . 1 . 
utdapaadcacas and* '«•''••".; 

(U) Eradicattag tha* appileabla 
coHiUtioaa— _• ' 

(A) Uxtad&t 04 CZH 829L2((fl: aad 

(B) Daeaaaadia its appifrttirra far 
faadx aartquiradia 5 62T^a)(2^ ; '' 

(c) . If aaUaadtasas qaaiifiaa cor a 
grant oa taa basis of basxg daaigcatad H 
by taa S a uaur y aa adaiaia qadar this g 
program uadar oaa of taa cmarta 
daacabad ia i flBT-^b). (ei or (dkit nay , 
osa ita gnat to carry oat taoaa actmtia? ' 
Uataditt34 CSR 62403(b}. 

(30 (J^C I0M and 10651 

SutooarrC— How Ocaa Cnm Appiy for a 
Oram? 



(a|(l)Ia its appUeadaa for fanning, aaf 
tw^ri^^ fw«iii jj rin 1 ^ ^ taa info tsaaoa ;■: ■ 
reqatzad uadar 34 GTR 6242 (a) and (b). ' 

(3) la taa easa otaa applicant that- > 
qaaiifiaa us^dar taia pacLoa tha baaia of 
b*s*t« daaiaaaiad aa aiigcala inatitatiaa 

sdar taa 5pacui 1-jmmL* fro^nuu. taa : '| 
applicaat snail diacsas* ia its 
anpiication. taoaa factor* Uatad ia 34 . 

SS13(dl that ara caaractatiadedf its 
itacua aa aa inTTiM y 1 ww l wita tpaciai 
naada. - : 

(b) Ia its appilcaaoa for funding, aa 
atsdtuaoa aaail aka *n**"* m taa , 
.faOowtey 

• (1) Evtdanca that fonoa ara availaoi* 
» cha inaanuloa to match tha fdada it ia | 
raquaatag. Ta»appiUcaaTatay satisfy ; 
this raea^rataaat ay^- ; ' 

$1 Proridizai a Uat of taa saarea(s) and 
taa amount of £xads. cadi aourca ia 
cpatrajatteg for aaca year of taa grant 
panodiaad ; f ! 

(U) I; aasdiag a lattae of intaat £»ar. 
aach sourca listed. 

(2) Aa asaataaea that ail marrHnn I 
faada willba— — ' 

P) Naw faada ptaviouaiy uaavauaoia : 
to cha ^ttt'n^"* irem aoa-redatai 
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somas for acovitics ailowabltfTsxdar 
the Challenge Grant Program; and 

(U] Used to carry out those portions 
the institution's long-range plan for 
which funds- may bc-xucd under this* 
part 

(c) ran applicant is a public 
uaCtution. it snail include in its- . 
application— 

(1) Tha coTtflnimta- of the appropriate 
SUta agency rcsponsibia for higher 
education in its-Stats; or 

(2) A statement that tha institution- 
requested tha State agency to comment 
and tha agency tailed to cornrnant 

(20 UAC 1065*106* and Hooaa Report 96- 
320, 96 Ceng. 1st Sees, p. 16 (197011 



Subpart 0— How Docs trm Secretary 
UaaeaGrantT r 



Appendix A^onunary of Commenta. 
and Responses „ 

°* In the notice of propoaadmla making 
published in tha Federal Register on fulv 
2a 1981 [46 FR 37470-37482), the 
Secretary invited comraeyts on tha 

proposed regulations to unpiement the . 
three Institutional Aid Progra ms 
authorixad.br tha Higher Ed~; ^onAct 
of 1986, as amended. 

The following is a summary of the " 
substantive public ccnrmenta received 
and the S ecr etary/ sr espnnse eto these- 
comments. The comments and - 
responses are organized to. tha extent 
possible in die same order as tha 
referenced 'sections are organized in 
these final regulations. 



1 837 JO 

(a ) Using the procedures in 34 CFH. 
624^0, the Secretary evaluates- 
appiicatians an the basis of the criteria 
In 34 CER 02132 and 82L3X. 

(b) Under tfaia part the Secretary— 
(1) Awards grants ■ 

(1) To individual eligible institnnani 
aniyr 

flil For a period not to exceed the 
period for which matching fa^Ht , aa* 
described In 5 627.4a are available to 
the applicant at the tune its original 
. application is submitted: and 

(2) Qves prefer e n ce in awarding 
grants to applications from "^t^ffi nm 
are receiving; or have r ecsi v m L #i < a ^ ^ 
under the Sfrengthenmg Progranx or 
Special Needs Program. 

(attscioasr 

y mat EisJusdo w oeap peceoone for 



In addition to* the 

requirements in 34 
CFK Part 73 (EDGAR) that pertain to the 
Secretary's evaluation of cnntmnation ' 
award applications; the Secretary looks 
for evidence that an institution's 
matching rands axe available at the time) 
it submits its application. 
poU&CiOBST 

Subparts-- WrretCc^KflncmMueta. * 
Grantee Meet? 



3627.40 

A grantee must match the funds* it , • 
receives under this program, on a dol lar* 
fbr-doflar baatav with new funda thar 
were previously unavailable to the 
applicant fru^non^edetaisc^nxes for 
activities allowable under the Challenge 
Grant Program* 

(29 U&C 1068) 

Not*— "Tina Appendix i*fndod«dfer 
iBQBBadoa. It is not to be codified in tha 
Coda of Federal Resuiedona. . 



General 

CobbubbL A great number of" 
comments concerned statutory 
requirements that were beyond the • 
scope of the proposed regulations. These 
cnrnmenta -objected to: the use of the Pell 
grant factor as an eligibility criterion: 
the absence, of a ."grandfather" clause: 
the ineligibility of non-degree granting 
institution: double weighting of the Peil 
grant factor in theSb^ngthemng 
Program; req u irin g an enrollment of at 
least 100 FTEstudents foreligjbiiity for 
the Special Needs Program: the method 
of calculating educational and general 
expenditures: the definition of "full-time 
eqmvaient"; and the limitation to one 
non-renewable development grant under 
the Sfrengthsumg Pro-am* 

Other comments that pertained to 
rutntory requir e m ents included 
alternative methods of determhnng 
eligibllty such as. allowing a waiver of 
the Pell Grant requirement, or* 
establishing an economic weighting 
system or cost oflivmg allowance as 
■ eligibility qualifiers. 

Response* All of the provisions 
referred to by the cmmeniers are 
statutory requirements* They may not be 
changed by regulations. 
Comment Many 

cn mm enters 
requested that the period of time 
allowed for public commenta be 
extended and that public hearings be 

Rsspaa sm: Public hearing! were not 
held becanae of budgetary 

constraints 
faced by the Department. However, the 
Secre t ar y recognized the need for 
extensive public comment on these 
proposed regnUtions and took the 
fbflowxng-actionu Tha NPRM, 
accompanied by a cover letter 
requesting carerol study of the proposed 
rules, was mailed to all FY 1S80 Title HI 

grantees* all FY 13ai Title HI applicants; 
and ail indhriduala, group* or 

asaccUtionarequesnngu-aurmationan 



the new program. In addition the 
comment period waa set at 60 days, 
rather than the customary 45 days. 

More than 200 comments were 
received. The comments covered 
virtually all aspects of the regulations. 
As a result the Secretary does not 
believe it is necessary to extend the 
comment period. 

Oimrffgac Some comxnen ters 
recommended that the regulations 
establish a fixed base year for eligibility 
determinations. Others, who had no 
objection to a roiling base-year, felt that 
the base year should be more clearly 
defined. 

' Response, A change has been made; 
The definition of base year in § 6243 
haa been revised to indicate tha t the 
Secretary wtil'in a notice published in 
the Federal Register indicate a base year 
that will be the most recent base year. 
La*. 12 month period* for which reliable 
data are available. 

Establishment of a fixed base year in. 
thv> regulations would not allow the 
Secretary to evaluate the statutory 
eligibility characteristics of an 
institution using' the most current 
available data without amending, 
regulations* 

Comment. Ttlsny comments were 
made in reference to the application 
review and approval process. Tha 
commenters focused on the 
qualifications and selection of outside 
readers, the role of the Title. HI 
professional sta& the criteria to be used 
for selecting grantees, the use of 
supplementary information, and the 
implementation of special perfonnanca 

Response. Na change has been made. 
These administrative procedures do not 
properly belong in Departmental 
regula t i on s. However, the following 
explanation may be useful The statute 
requires that applications be reviewed 
by panels of readers selected by the * 
Secretary. The Secretary will select 
Qualified readers who are highly skilled 
in institutional development from 
outside the Department to serve on the 
panels. These readers wtU review tha- 
applications using tha criteria published 
In the regulations. Separate rank-order ~- 
Usui for development and planning 
grants under each of tha Institutional 
. Aid Programs will be prepared based on 
the points assigned by the-readers. 
Applications from institutions that 
award bachelor's degrees wtU be r anke d 
together with applications from junior 
and community colleges, 
• Using these rankHDrder lists separate 
nmding-order slates are preparedior 
each program after taking into 
consideretianthafollowmg-_other 
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appropriata inxaxmsnca £ratfta»aiuiria 
xourcaa. jucn ax axisasn paaiic rscarc* 
stta vnuii sad ryrami avaiuanoa 
rapores ippHnnta xaaSag i£axaccag is 
tha rrpriiri^^T Af%f * fa ^^^j 
priariBMb aopiicania caacshad ia 
i 1 62L32. S2US or Applications 
will ha tasted la daacanding orw 
•J i ' im i f itj txxaiy pla caai a a i o a aai 
fosomg^rdar siataa. 

flmxmSBS Sawitsl CQSBaSXttSlS 

' I -1, dhii<mrfL iA 1 ' * 

dataiBUSillg aii^aili ty Pw^wt •BTdin 

ra gaiaxioas fig tat SttB B ytaBfa f 
Qor tha axx^poxHrj^x 

Howwvaa t2wpnCMBBtV9ld to. 

aaaa nar lurfwfi att,tha» toors txaaaaar 
lawMii^iaa UnHarttm SDJFafDraaW 

WO OSaAta d< flftttfTf ''W ITMfl W tSS) , 

i a£ tbs ^" ^ "T^T Tyrf 9* 



arhranna of othac gsai regttUtinni so a*" 
to ailnw ac^eanats daa rsr aeagsicoa 
ox tiigxbiiity. 

AaaoomNoesasni* 
T^a S^gury^nil pntaiia aa data 
o— dad to flwnnni enaibiUgy aasnaily 
in a separata nodca in aa Fedaral 
.Sagisxas. Tasnotica will bo pobbaood 
'wsttxa r F 

^obaafilas^appilsadoas for* essoins^ 

■oaa ar lfffnorttTTTtfltt t^ awaxds oota 

oay racarvo ands axaaraa' 
Screxxgthaxx4xx3(P?ogrsxs and ^^^aHasga 
Giant Prugiaxa to support its gretaxoxa 



, Nocnaxxgaiu 
•HiotHiiiirlim ■ilimtbogarfttato 

toiaaiilijiiMo lioilHiilin uiili- 

.boat 




• and iaolatoo% 
famasaam-uiuaiiH i tf acadaoaiciifr. . 
Voder dio-IasttotenaA AldProsrx&s-a 

tfw^t^^pflfMf Will ti«^j »y|J 

tha*area ftffm ffo^Tjhoa fat 



of aai mxixsxioiTai Ai d P tng i 

mat tha i 
acUa#qefsof^i 
pasted of a acn>reaawa©Jje grant-was 
t inmnilii oil/ to tsrataotca wbj ' 
sseaJca coiy otaeaaeami satf» 



wt&txa<?saasii*fGXsaaafi7 f 
lUli'lu fn ail o£ asHziaxixssoaai Aid* 



thaSQX?. 

CsouMS^^iaay i«"ww^f«^ aakad* 
whether as Fail qtxarar inroiZaant ■ 
9gnres or camxxiaxj7a -fcil-yaar data 
«ooidboosadiacoa3iiutfzzg.tfaa . 
p arcaaug s of imrfama reca i ir ag ^cll 
grama asd other need-cased sxtaant 



lessens* Soxa all-yasr and tail *• 
Quaxtor data will booaaoV CiniiiliiLio * 
foU» yaaf atn daota aafat asso data and 
Call ojoaftar tsoxlsaxii dzsa fortho 
datigDatod baaa ya«r tssst bo uu to . . 
ccnrpnta thM paacaBtaajo of soadooaa • 
racasffoy PsQ yagtf and odtapsaooV 
baaod a aadooa aaalataocjat 

Cbaopooa* ^any 'cataoaaotata obioctad 
to dto pfo^ialoai toidng taoqn mbtr o f 

* ffl'lffftt Tff ^* 'at Htm OoaapOBrtflBT - 

of iopatcaatafBof soda&taid . 

itotboaowoaasaatlaaathaif- 



*Qto final ndoa cbojdbo aa taacuoa to> 
haro a saoatag nai pat BootoaOjofitaodU 
dmo tqearalaet (FD5J Qzaiacgtadaaco 
ymlTmant cacaiaiag aoadaat aid r ifho r 

•Ugiblo la apply for soca aid actually 
ca c a t f tBg U. Tiata£a»atndaoaa wba asa 
oatoilad loaatbaa hatfVtea may ba» ' 

raqasitad thatallaibiiUy rtcairaaianxa. 
asd psDcabsxaa for aita^billty 
datacassadoaa ha-aaaadac^araiLia 



iZaapocoai T*to csopiiaaia oo achjavt&Bt ■ 
saif-faSciasry, thacta gndoacoaxraa 
tha naad xcr ssnsaKad aid uacar iho 
TIUarl2I£rOBsa&wia baaodoo tba TUim SL 
staosr add ila lassladva* obcatf. All- 
±rta ^JUJi^nrnT Ifr iii yi^euiu^ Spacial 
Naada* and Oatfanga-C<ant - pfowfta 
Cor aoa^asaWaolo gruua».?asiar; taa • 
Hooao asOkSaaato Hapocta. 
acoBBpaocyisg tba ^■ducaxtoa 
Amaodzsaaxa of tS80 iaita paaaago 
thtooaa too Gwaresa daaziy jnriiraiad 
m iataaasatoAt) 'msisiiinas " ^T^ ifT** ^ • 
t^frrTff^*^** gradaato fedn too 
Tlco gRuafaiiv If aa fnirtfnrtoa 
bauaiaa thif itla oat likaiy to atsaia 
laifrinfffriaacy daring thopanod o£a 
oaowasawaoio graot it ihnnld apply for 
acaoawabio grant arnica oaly 
that it ba mavtng towaffda 
toflcjoaoy* 

rarnmmanrfari that tfaoiagBiaaona 
dactfy taa roaaof esasacna (aaataasg 
agaosloa|> , 

Rtsperrm. Ndcaaagahaa bo«agada» 
It ta ao looaar aoeaaaacy ta torebra 
ccoflacoaa ia any pbaaa of aa 
appiicaaoa of gracfc v^»K»»tk».« »^t» T fm 
frncrfyiIa*** l,% T t'ri"'rff ^ gcuttaa ta 
P'ih baao aanicaa ctuaa> coaoai *m*j 
Howarat aar graataamay tmpioy a 
coaffaesaif ttiaaocaaaary to acsiayo 
tba objacaraa of oaa ar'aoro of too 
gandadacdyiaaa^ttacagaia^oaa tbai 



cowtiaa typa of acxaagaoaat ara •^-^ 
ecataisad ia 55GAIL 

Cucsmnu Savarai cooxaaoters w«ra ; 
co ncatgad that if aa iaatitatioa aesapted 
a ooxwasawabxa grant for a ao otter 
paradox £sa taaa criginatly rEanaaxad. 
it wotxid sac co aoio a raappiy tor 
funding a i oxapiaxa «w***^»»*T*^>f^" <*f 
ita lcag-fanga piaa. 

Zssjaass. No ebaago baabaaa miria 
Aa teadaajaa that accapxa a jyax> 
raaowaoU graat i ac iaaa tbaa tba 
paj^ana aaxabar w * y— — allowad 
eaaaoc raooply iatar for aaaxaar graat 
aadar that program. Hdwavaa if aa 
appUcaat xaattaxttoa dataraaaaa that taa 
sum of too grant or taa lango, ox too - 
graat period wbxea ia oixetai is ; 
Imnfffr mt to coat iU objacagaa, it say 
daaiism taa graat aadraappiy ia L 
fohaaqaaat ftantfng parxod for aa award, 
that it baikvaa xaay oa appropriata 

^gotxaaat A mim "** of coaxtaaataci 
rtctanxaaadad p* yii»rimt^ : 

sttpolau tta parcenxaga of ansa that 
wiii bo aafraaaiaiaraoo>reaa wabia 



T2»S< 



; ^lo csoaamhsa ba 
* wdi aaasaaca est 
t of tba appropxsatad £s£a ' 
ctiigflaxa d ibgxMJ t w g u a^aoiagranxa in 
aa Fffdacal Kagbcar ia tba a nmnL v 
XotaorCnaxog Data for graar | 
apoilcattonaw . 
Csosraoe. Qxta 



wbataar program na: 
traaaxaxred rmni oaa \ 



armquxrsa 
jcaxanai^id 



Program :o aathar. 

JUszcss*. 75 a ailcenxioa of Sads 
aaxoag aa-thraa pregrama ia dtterainca 
iy statnta. Trassxara wotxid cpsat aa ; 
taffltory allocation and ara sot 
paxaxttad* ■ 

Csssstssttt Csa coxnaastar . 
racoxtiffianded ±-t ra^iaxana appiymg 
to tha program aa a wboia ba 

pattaxxnng to oaa of tba area separata 
aatxatroaaf Aid Programa> 

fospaum Acbaaa haa caaa aadaJ 
Tc oaa p orttooa of as gaaarai proviaiona 
(04 C??. Part 324) mat rexar to oniy ona 
pro gram havs* baaa piacad ondar tha u 
approprxsta program xagnxatlona* 

Coxaxsastta ooxaa^cooana&tafs \ 
m nmman dad coat two-yaar eaiiagaa ba 
traatad aaparataly.in aa xsnding 

Hasp ara * No changs has baaa aade,.'- 
Taa Sacratary baiiavaa that tha aaiacaoa 
eltaria tor this program abooid ba 
apptiad eqnail/ to ail applicants sinca ; ; i 
ail apoilcants can apply equally tor all I 
aratxabla aada, Tbtraxora, appUcationa • 
Snaa both, 2* and 4*yaar inaataOona wul 
ba raxadon tha saxnaiacara, However, 
aa two-yaar ebiiags *a**«aida 
t a nuixams aa wdl ba »av*n into 
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cbruideratioxr wizen davcioping the 
recommended funding slates for the 
Strengthening and Special Needs 
Pro grama* 

Section 62M Definitions that apply to 
the institutional aid programs 

Comment A number of commenters 
requested a dearr* deanittoa of the 
term "self-sufacieur". 

fospcnsm A change has been mada^. 
Self ^fflri ent ry is now denned aa the 
poinr at which, in the determination of 
the Secretary, an- fn«^fnrf an ahrnifd be-* 
viable, llmvmg, and able to survive 
without frmrffng from the Institutioaai 
Aid Programs. The term self-sufficient is 
synonymous with the co nce pt at- 
graduation from the program TVr»fam 
a i grantee, is seif-sufflcient or free fronr- 
the need for additional Title EE - 
as sist a nce at the end ofits non- 
renewable development grant; - 

Section Q24JJT Types of grants 

Comment. Several cou m e nte r s ^ ' 
believed that categorizing grants as. • 
planning and development, did not 
provide fo r the actual mrniementarioir o£ 
program activities. They recoramanded 
that implementation grants aiaoie 
awarded* • - ... 

Responses No change is necessary. 
Implem enting certain activities is an 
allowable part of a development grant 

Section 524*22 and 024.13 Develooment 
grrtnt and oMawabJe activities 

C omm ent One commenter asked 
whe ther the statement that funds cann ot 
be used for duplicating activities that - 
have previously been funded under the * 
Institutional Aid Programs also pertains 
to activities previously supported under • 
the SDIP. 

ilixsfjunite. A change btrsn made. 
A new § 82<Ll3(c) has. been added to - 
made it dear that the Secretary willnot 
fund an activity for which an institution 
is receiving or has received funds under 
an Institution^ Aid Program or a SDIP 
grant that is scheduled to expire after 
September 3a ISaz. 

Section 62*3? Applications for grants 
under cooperative arrangements 

Comment, Several commenters * 
suggested that the prohibition; on- . 
duplication, of effort is cooperative : : 
arrangements be extended to apply to 
ail Institutional Aid Programs, . 

Responses A change baa been made to* 
males It clear that duplication of 
activities is not allowed under any 
Institutional Aid program. Section. 
824^3(b)(2jLha3 been deleted because it ' 
duplicated f 8Z4.12(b](2) which appUes 
to all development grants under.the 
Institutional Aid Progra ms, 



Section 624J& General svciuotion of 
oppucatitms 

Comment One commenter noted that 
the regulations do not specify a 
minimum point total that will be used to 
define a high-quality proposal, for 
example, 70 points, 

BesponsmA, change has been- made, 
A new § a2*20(d} has been added 

specifies thar the Secretary will 
not fund an appUction that receives less 
than 50 points for the criteria in 
§•$ 62m ore^Ui 

Section 62-122 Long-range plan to 
achieve seif^sufpaency 

Comment Several commenters felt 
that there should be more Title m staff 
invcuvementin thar review of long-rang* 
plana.and applications. These 
uw ii n en ters felt that staff members am 
w more fannllarwith many of the potential 
applicant histmitionsman outside- 
reader* would be, Therefore, they would 
be aula to use? this-knowiedge in the 
award process* 

Responsm Wo change has been made, 
sinc e this is not a regulatory item. 
Hov /ever, .vnne exrianatiou may be 
help faL Thestatute requires that 
applications be reviewed by a panel of 
expert readers con^^ng of individuals 
selected by the Secretary. The Secretary 
only selects readers woo have 
damumnrated they havi expertise in 
solving the types of problems-that have, 
prohibited applicant institutions from 
acmevhig/seif-surBdefflcy. 

Comment: A number of comm ent e r s 
askeo, whether each applicant must have 
a long-range plan. They also aske d 
whether this. plan would relate only to 
the Implementation of activities covered 
by thegrant 

Response. No-change is necessary. * 
Each institution applying for a 
development grant or a plarming grant 
only to develorran application must 
have a long-range-plan. The plan must 
coyerthe overall institutional goals and 
objectives through which the institution 
plan* to achieve self-sufficiency by 
using its awn funds, as well as-Tltle HI 
rands. II an inaUUiUoa submits ag 
amplication* under more one 
Instttrtianal Aldftogrant.it must submit 
tha> sawe long-range plan with each 
applicatioa; 

Cammed One commenter 
recommended that an institution 
currently receiving an SDIP grant to 
develop a ioo>*enge piairwhicb; is not " 
scnednled for completion by the 
dead Hne>fe r submitting applications for 
development grants in fiscal year 1982 
be allowed to submit such an 
application without a long-range plan.* 



_ Response: No changehas been made* 
Such an institution has the option of 
accelerating, the schedule for developing 
its long-range plan, or waiting until the 
plan is completed before submitting an 
application for a development grant in a 
subsequent fiscal year. The statute 
requires an applicant for a development 
grant to submit an acceptable long-range 
plan. 

Comment One commenter fait tha t 
the regulatory requirements will force a 
aegree of uniformity on the institutional 
planning process that in effect, 
constitutes unnecessary Federal 
interventios^ The commenter felt that 
alternative documents, such as seif* 
studies prepared for accrediting 
agencies, should be acceptable. 

Response. No change has been mad e. 
The Secretary does not agree with the . 
commenter' s contention regarding 
Federal intervention. Applicants may 
* use- whatever documents or format they 
wish for their l o n g-range plan as long aa 
the required basic dements are induded 
and the review criteria are addressed. 

Comment One commenter 
recommended that adequacy of the long- 
range plan be used along with other 
selection criteria, such as plan of 
operation and quality of key personnel, 
in the review process rather than be 
used as a preliminary disquaiifier. 

Response. No change is made. To 
apply for a development grant an 
institution must show that it has the 
capability to move toward self- 
sufficiency by the end of the renewable 
grant period or will reach it by the end 
of the nonrenewable grant period The 
long-range plan is the vehide through 
which- art institution will demonstrate- 
whdther.it haa developed the methods 
for achieving or moving towards this . 
end IE it has not it will- not receive a 
development grant. 

Comment Several commenters asked 
whether a specific time-frame was 
required for a long-range plan and, if so. 
what it was? * 

■ Response. No change has been made. 
Neither the statute nor regulations 
stipulate a specific titaeframa. However, 
the time frame of the plan must at least 
equal the period for which funds are 
being requested. 

Comment One commenter suggested 
ch a ngm g -long-range plan to achieve 
self-suffidency" to "strategic plan to 
move an institution toward becoming a 
viable, driving insn'tution of higher 
education/' to make the language more 
in ke eping with the intent of the statute. 
Tnis commenter also suggested 
rewording the language relating to the 
long-range plan to stress the importance 
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- of the st ra te g ic piaa in the appticanoa* 
review process. 

* tUspatUL No change baa cm aad*. 
'Rat tha Secretary bciiavca that *fcng* 
tmp pleat* U synonymous with * 
" strategic pica." Stccual?, tha 
bgw to language ia i 33403c) 
stressing th»unpQraaca of the piaa la 
theuila* procaea ia deas 



Sacsfetfaar Mm aioacatMeiofor 

Ooaasast Qao cosiiieuier 
iji raamoaded < doing a cdtattea whicia 
would require an uaotuxica apoiying for 
any fmfttnrtrmii Aid grist to *i£ard tti* 
lyy iupria f State agency mpcawbjb fa 
the coordination of postescoodsry • 
erftinrf na the oppomnity to review end* 

C08XBX88S UpQQ the) SppllcSCioCW 

fl*epc«ie*Na change baa been mad* 

A puhuomasimnda anoiytagfar a 
CxaHaasje Gcaat la raqrot to tedada fa 
its eppiicartaa eomsaats frost tha 
higher edunfloa agency m ita State or a 
Tnttrman t that tha t gam.j p iwa gnrw tha 
oppeaotDttf bat failed tocoxameot For 
eacaoftha lasa^nrioaa i AidPrograma 
aoappiicBXtiaraomzadtocaft^th^ 
wul aot use Tide QT&cds&r acrrndes 
that are iscansiitast wirb any State pin 
58f higher eflacaana applicable to tha* 
fnirthirfiTTL A state agency responsible 
f i i r t ha rnn rr ftniT l o Q of " u i UaLUU iisij 
cffararfon saouid Isfata tha Secretary if 
it flndi that Title BX reads .are used by a 
grantee is a manner that is incosaucast 
with triat Stale's piaa for higpar« 
sdacaaaa* * 

Garoaeat Soate coauaeatara 
ccp rmad r nm ■ ! a that the qoallry of 
kay pauqgnaicsffTfiJii reunites thaaato 
< i i in i nn p ai ac i uu a i to tha prof act te 
advaaca of xoy aaaowtcaa tfaatfasda* 
wifl ba awarded. 

* Traifwi jc r*a ck«nge oa* been made* . " 
TOs criteria dooo notraqate a an • 
sppucast to camaatpersuoaaL 
Howevej* ifparsaaaai are Imowa. their 
qnellftcitfona should ba toad* If they 

. aronot taown» thea adaaaaai 
qnaHffntlfiag ptusu e ur t* paranasal 
nrartmeetshouUbeustad. 

S*a£oa 62434 Quoit anoer 

UTT?T"' f w ** mw n J t ll fT ll ll 



'Oaacammentar objected to 

the provieioa sdpulaasg that than ba so 
ifnp^f^Tfnfi ^^ffirt at^^wg jastttBtjaaa 
pa rrtr \ padag ia o cooperati ve ; 



Asjpuusei A change bat baca mada. 
12ria leqiuitiuaai. a* revised • • 
(i «2t34(bK23tia iataadad to pmant 
sock laataacaa of waata aa ioatttntteaaT 
olrtdiaajteda to aoppoct sapatata bat 
idaaticaiacdritiaaridfiarthaaatzxaciaf 
ia a ODopocatfva afibtt 



' (ZssssMott Sot&a coxnsastata 
rt^rasaad csssata -Jut ±a raspdacLoas, 
by ssaaidana* panrsipaaa-ia a 
ccopacattva-azraa^emaat aa stpaxata 
jra&taaa> would ci acouc aga iaaata t toa a 
mat tfltihTi'i, iato csopandra 
acaa^aiBaata* 

Aasponsa, X o esaaga baa btaa aada 
Tha raa aiadoa a allow aay iaadtodoa 
that wiaitaa to apply to chooaa tha cypa 
of aypjicadoa that bast saita ita aaadu 
Sua tacspiaat of TUia IS ibaaa will ba 
coastdaftda j 



Caasomt <+**i*mmm—*m objtctad 
to tha raojuixaBaaa that ** t ir^^fj^n 
oast maiaxaia ita eligibility fo? tha 
dagattoaof thagaatpariodaadoaat 
fila aaaaai aaaazaacaa to that affiast' 

fUspoos*, No chaaga baa ba«a xsada^ 
Thm pzoTiatoaxasemd to ia thia sactfoa 
Urt qmradb ymtma.'niaS^r^tary 
B&at taoo^sa&B fbada to iaaAtodooa that 
ba loasvaaat baaieiasdaixlQaai 
tiigibilUyc 



of funds ■■ — 



C7mmrffa Qaa caaBnaatag rogaatad 

that rSalT«wi;i Gm* ftnut^- 

prtymta foada raiaad for a csallaa^o 
gcaat ba* oaad to jappiaaaat oparatloaal 
foada» 

tUspoasm. Nb chaaga baa b«a mada. 
SodxTIttaOIaadaoa^recaril faada 
asad to matna CSudlaaga Gcaat iuada 
a mt ba aaad to cacpy oot a yptu i <wl 
adntics. Tliaratbro. thay aay aot ba 
aaad for gaaaral o p aia t ta y aad - 

obfaetad to dta proviaioa wfaica nscticxa 
Tltla PI Jba da tea batag aaad for 
oparaaay*aad auiasasaaea axpaaaaau 

t T j apfwy a, No Uiaaga haabaaamadau 
Thm atamt»madita laaialattra hlituiy 
saia it daar that TItU HI tada ffiay oat 
ba uaadibc opawtioa aad auiataaaaca 
ii gmiH. ia apitaof tha act that &ada 
may hsra baca oaad a&dar tha SQIP £br 
thasai 



Saetfoa 62X2/63SLZ V mxja ati xm of 



» \£aay caaaaaatata 
iag eaaaajma tha Bathed of 
d t tarrmrri TT^ ipaQflc pxoaxaa ailgxbility. 
H aii i j fTiffiafi i iapjoaa teaiadads cbaasaf 
tha 33 paiuaui Sjpm xtaad to da&xa 
tabataatl ai pat i ■■ "jjj t ( m "* # ■ 
wcfTTHiflamladlowainagit to axpiaad tha 
alia^faUlty pool, whila tcaia 
r tmrnmand ad nixing it to 45 pareaat 
baaad oa tha caHc^ay oa tha Saaata 
floor}; aad dtapptag tha artificial ayitaa 
aactMiaaad hi tha pwp a 1 1 1 raaaiadoaa 
that layoaaa a aparataLafaaotao : 



threaboida far "t ach cntehos aad 
isstaad rata aUcntaaa togatser tuiag a 
point tyttan sic^lar to that mad iih car 

tha SOXP. le '^i*^^ «*m*f«m*m*mtm* 

Qbnrntd that wbao separata awoiut* 
thraaaalda axa uaad to datatsaaa 
aligUbility thara ia aa advana 
rajadaaaaip csaacad baortaa tha 
raqoiceataat dut a sobataadal 
pmntaga of sazdaata racarya gaaaciai 
ajaxataaca and tha requirtnxaat that 
thaar irataga award ba high ia 
coataahaoa with awards at ooaxpatabla 
laatttstloaa* 

JUspaam. A chaaaa has baca mada. 
Hathar thaa raojiaziag as iaadtodoa to 
aadary tadi of tha jpccJc cataria ia 
f SZl^a) (a) thtoagh (4) or i ft2fU(a| (2J 
uzoagii (4) aapantaly« aaiaadtadoa 
mast meat aaca of tha three criteria ia 
tha aagregata using a potat system > 

tilmMUy under tha SDIP to cop para ° ^ 
potaatlaily eligible oudtoaoaa. All 
mstitnadas with a caamiadre point 
scora above tha czzaixnum thrssbxiid 
aaaoaacad aaaaally thzsaga a aodca frt 
tha Federal Register will satisfy these 
ipacfa esnaria. i^srsfbra. aa 
Ins O tnTtoa may recaxva a reiatxraly low* 
somber of p oint s baaed oa tha sxza of its 
a verage award aad tall meet tha 
mjrriT^nrfl thnsbold based oa tha 
sasaer of points it zecsives for tha other 
^cwo' catsra^v- 

Camnnat One coa&asater 
racoaaaended ra-«sabiisameat of a 
bonus poiat system xcr ±a oenaclt of 
insdtanoaa serrtng large numbers of ; : ■ 
disadraataged srodaats. . 
m Aasaoaaa. No change baa beea mada. 
Tie b onu s points awarded by the 
oravioua TIda IS program were done so 
as pen of tha application selecdoa 
criteria. Tbere is no statutory basis for 
esfshfithing a new bonus poiat systars. 

Caaanmt Oaa commeatar asked 
woet saacdoaa wulba levied against aa l ^ 



Institutioa that submits £alaiatd data. 
JUcoensa, Sobaisaioa of faisined data 



would ba grounds for recusal to consider 
aa appHndoa for a.graat or tarnaaadoa 
of a g raat aa wail aa posaibl« ctrd or &. 
cmaaal legal acaaa. 

Smaioa€3SJ Ctkmatioxt of 

• Csaasaat Several conunenters 
txnreasedconcara that the regulaaoaa 
did not stitmlata tha awthed (hat would ^ 
be used to accaamiisb the double- 
weighaag of the Pail graat factor; 

Aaspeotsai AcbaiBgabaa beeamaoa. 
T^regnlaOoaadetad che method used 
to doapiaweta^ta»Pea graat facw * 
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Section 623*20 Types of giznts unear- 
th* strengthening program. 

Comment One commenter asked 
whether an ixuriration's application for a 
nonrenewable grant under the 
Strengthening Program amid be funded 
aa a renewable grant if the application 
waa rec nanrinnda d fa^ faci ng hnt 
i nsufficient funds fbrnonrenewable 
grants were available* 

Responses No change has been made*. 
When seeking funds for development 
activities* the statatereqtnnsas 
institution to apply for either a * 
aonrenewehleoc renewable 
.' development grant. If an application, for 
a nonrenewable grant ia-not fimded. it 
may not be considered for funning aa a> 
renewable grant. 

Section 62Sjn/$3o\20 Limitation an 
application*. 

C omme nt. Two commentara objected 
to the provision that prohibits the four* 
to seven-year development grants under* 
the £fr*wfl»h»wjn3 Program «nd 'h Tm e — •• 
to five-year d evelopm ent grants under 
Spedai Need* Program from being 
renewed* 

Response. No change- has been m u f fy - • 
He statnte anti^ornmg the 
Sfrepgtijemng ftoa^snrstroulaia* ta«r 
tbjrfom>taaevvc>-ye^d « v ekj|jm«nr 
grants are nonresewebJew Farther 
Special Needs Program. tha 
Congressional reports cieaxiy — 
demonstrate that Congreaa fr»»Tid ed that 
an institution, be limited taa, single* 
davelopmant grant with a maximum of • 
five years of funding, in order to insurer 
that institutions graduate. ftemifinanciaL 
dependence on Title XEL 



Section 623L3Q Cenesnimios. 

Comment Several commenters asked 
for clarification of the provision that 
authorizes tUs Secretary to give special 
consideration to tastittxtione mat 
propose Scarry out tiisaJKbwanie - 
activities specified in 34 CFR 

Reepansex Anpllcanons of otherwise' 
equal quality that contain the types of 
activities listed In I 32403 will be: 
ranked higher on the mndrng slate than 
applications that proposer other types of 
activities* 

Section Q33JJ1/62&31 Funding^ 
availability. 1 < 

; Comment One ^Himentfr urged tha t 
the percentage of funds set aside for 
junior end community colleges in the 
Strengthening Program and the Special 
Needs Program he considered a ceiling. 

: rathe** than a base* 

Response*. No change is oecssaary^ It 
is dear from the* statute thai th» 
pewamt agg of fandm klfoj^f^t to j unior 
and community colleges in each 



program are intended tr> be- bases rather 
thanceiungsw 

Comment Several commenters 
recommended that the Department 
inform potential grantees* in advance, of 
the actual amount of dollars that will be 
set aside for g r ants to junior and 
community colleges under the 
Sfrengthentag ^"ffi^ni *nd far gr^n* ^ to 
these- institutions and historically black 
colleges undo msSpedaiNeeds 



Response, One change has been 
made* The. set-aside available to 
historically black matitutions m 
contained In the regulations because it 
will not vary from year toyear. The- 
other set-esraas are dependent on the 
level of Congressional appropriations. 
The Secretary will notify applicants of 
the various set-asides in the annual 
. closing date notices for applications; 

Comment One 1 commenter 
reconmwded that unused set-aside 
funds be used for general Tlu>m 
mndingra the* than ie turned to the- 
TVeasury. 

Response* No? changn has* been made. 
T&ersis n&amtutory' authority for such, 
an action* 

Sect£an>62&Jl> Jtf&moalo activities^ 

Gammeatc Several comaaenters 

objected tot tha* fees rfmi plamn 'n ^ v y V i i *f 
under dm Strengthening Program can be" 
used for developing a* plan or sn 
application*' while p iannrng* grants 
awarded unearth* Specai Needs 
Program can only be used to develop a 
long-range plan* 

ResDonsa. Netcnange-iW been made 
"Die uses to which a planning grant may- 
be-put a re* spec ified in the* statute, latere 
is no statutory basis for allowing Special 
Needs planumggrants to bsused for. 
developing applications* • 

Section 62331 ftmding availability - 

Comment. Several commenters 
offered alternative* lists which could be 
osedteic^nn^hislcaicailybUcfc. 
' colleges*... 
^Response. A change has-been made. 
Tha Secretary will consider as 
Institutions that have historically served 
substantial numbers of black students 
only those institutions listed in the- 1973- 
Nations! Center for Education Statu tics 
(NCES) publication entitled: 
Traditionally Black Institutions of 
Higher Edncati err Their Identification 
and Selected Characteristics.'* The- 
Secretaryxonsiders this publfcation to 
be a stable and definitive list, baaed on 
historical criteria* 

Comment Several commenters 
recommended that institutions not 
induded In the Secretary's list of 
bis tcricaily black institutions be 



allowed to submit information to the 
Secretary that would show that they 
also could qualify as historically black. 

Responses No change has been made. 
The Secretary believes that the 
definition of historically black 
institudons contained is the NCES 
pub licati on referred to above is 
appropriate. The fact that an institution 
is not designated as historically black in 
no way precludes that institution from 
applying for or receiving Title m funds. 

Comment One commenter 
tecomrnended that a portion of Title HI 
funds be set aside for the exclusive use 
of private institutions. 

Response, There is no statutory 
authority for such a set-aside* 

Section 62&40* Cost sharing 

Comment. Several wi mwwt^ a a k a d 
whether tha institutional niatching 
requirements could be met through in- 
kind contributions. 

R e spon se. Certain uvkind 
contributions are permissible* if the 
rnfitrhing contribution would Qualify as 
a direct cost and allowable ac tivi t y of 
the project. In-kind contributions 
analogous to general operating and 
maintenance expenses or indirect coat, 
such asipacaurueLand personnel not 
directly working under the grant, cannot 
be counted. 

Section Eligible applicants 

Comment Some commenters were 
concerned that me eligibility criteria in 
tha proposed regulations did not comply 
with tha law and permit schools that 
offered graduate degrees, but not - 
bachelors degrees to be eligible for a 
Challenge Grant. - 

Response. The regulations follow the 
statute. Institutions that oifer a graduate 
or professional, degree but not a 
bachelor's degree will be eligible if they 
meet the eligibility criteria in § § 625-2 or 
82&2 and &27**V 

Section 627JX. Allowable activities - 

Comment One commenter observed 
that under this section only institutions 
Chat had been designated as eligible for 
the Challenge Grant Program on the 
basis of being- eligible for the 
Strengthening or Spedai Needs 
Programs would be able to carry out 
activities under a challenge grant • 

Response, A change has been made. 
A new paragraph (c) has been added 
which stipulates that Institutions 
designated as eligible by-virtue of an 
alternative method set forth in 
§ 8ZT.2(bMd? mayuae challenge grant 
funds to carry out the activities listed in 
34 CFR 024.13(b). 
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Cacaamt Savtrai commtatars 
ocntcud :o tha fact that davtiaemant 
oincts appaar to at uanxad tat 'ua ox 
ehailtaga grant rands. 

JUsponsm, So changa has bsaa inada. 
Cailangt grant wads may ba used to 
straggthan tha oparandnai capacity of 
davtinpmaai edicts by. for axampia. 
training davaiocmsst ojScars. Tliy may 
oat ha usad to support sparine 
dmtopacm or fund raising tcttvttits 
bacansa oi tha gansrai proaibiricn on 
using Ftdtrsl funds to raise mcsay. 

Gommmtt Onacoaunantaraaksd 
waathar Cnuxt rands may ba 

usad for tha "CaJsga Eodowmant 
Funding Plan/ - * _ 

Rtiponsm* Ghailsnga grant ronds-niay 
one bauaad for this pur p ua a * 



Stczoa 627^0 G+nsfoi 

Ctezseitt Soma cemmaatara objectad 
to tha rtqurtmtnt that an institution 
hava matching funds on hand at tfaa thorn 
of application toacsailaaga jrantand 
that thaaa rands ba tern souicaa 
praviousiy unavailable to tha -astitodon. 

JUsp oo s * AcaangthaabtKtmadat 
An mifttntion is only requite to induct 
In its application tvidaaea tnat foods 
art arailabia to match tha»rands it is 
rtqutstfeg, in addition, tha matching 
roods must ba oaw randSi rathar than 
funds from naw sourest, previously 
uaavailanla to tha uutininon. Tha 
S a ctttar y considan a lactar of jxtant 
from tha souct of thar matching roads to 
ba satisfactory tvidtaca. 



Secs'oti Gtr.eroi rues 

Cossmenu Many ccramectars aaaed 
how tha provision re qui ring tha 
Stcracary to gxva pretereaca to 
uunrotions that hava racaivtd. or art 
receiving; Slreagtsamng or Sotcial : 
Naeds grants, -.viii ba uapitratnttd. 

rUspoass. Giailanga grant 
applications of otharwtaa equal quality 
orem institutions that hava rscatved. or 
ara recanting Straagtheaiag or Sptdai 
Nttds grants will ba piacad highar on 
tha rfi'Mnrninritri funding siata than . 
applications from institutions that hava 
not racaivtd ftinas torn thaaa programs* 
;ra Dm, m m n m 1 > m m m mi 
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Appendix D 



Key Letters and Forms Used in the Title III 
Study of Institutional Development 

Five-Year Fiscal Trends Worksheet 

Letter of Invitation to Presidents, with Attachment 

Fiscal Information Questionnaire and Cover Letter 

Essential Questions Included on the Several Site 
Visitor Reporting Forms 




Appendix D-l 
Fiscal Five-Year Trends Worksheet 
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Name of Institution 



Person Completing Form 



FICE Code jv-J" 



Five-Year Fiscal Trends Worksheets 

Instructions 

Attached are selected pages from the NACUBO Financial Self-Assessment workbook augmented with some critical 
fiscal information on Title III (colored pages). 

Information available from current data-of -record at the Department of Education is entered for the academic 
years from 1976-77 through 1979-80 (or fiscal year ending in 1980), Other information important for the 
series of case studies on the impact of Title III on institutional fiscal viability will be drawn from a 
questionnaire mailed to the participating institutions. 

The information on the form, when the additional data are complete, will constitute an important basis for 
the reviews and discussions with the fiscal specialist on the site visit team, and will become a basic 
internal record document for the case study files. 
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WORKSHEET NOTES 



) The fiscal information for pages selected from the NACUBO Financial Self-Assessment Workbook 
is reported in thousandths ($000). The fiscal information for Title III (following page 6l) 
is not reported in thousandths. 
) The Title III awards are reported according to the federal fiscal year in which the award was 
made. All other fiscal information is reported according to "fiscal year ending." For 
example, this means that for fiscal year ending 1977 (October 1, 1976 through September 30, 
1977), institutions were to report data collected for their financial reporting period that 
ended in 1977. For most institutions, this would be academic year 1976-3977 which began 
August/September 1976 and ended May/June 1977. 
) On page 10 of the NACUBO Workbook, item 25, average full-time faculty compensation does not 
r include benefits. Compensation is calculated based upon FTE faculty salary only. In instances 
where the salary amount was missing for a small percent of the faculty (less than 10 percent), 
average compensation was computed only for faculty for whom salary information was available 
In these cases an asterisk (*) is placed by the compensation amount. When the salary amount 
was missing for greater than 10 percent of the FTE faculty, "missing data" was written in the 
•blank. 

) On page 12 of the NACUBO workbook, item 50, FTE students is equal to FTE undergraduate students 
only. For some institutions, the pattern of student enrollment over several years is erratic 
and may need : to be verified (e.g., 2,000 in 1976-77, 2,500 in 1977-78, 1,200 in 1978-79, 
1,800 in 1979-80). || 
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Fiscal Year Ending 

Revenues (from statement of revenues and FY 1976 1978 1979 1980 . 1981 

expenditures) Academic year 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 . 1981-82 1982-83 

•1. Tuition and fees ($000) $_ 1 $ $ $ _ $_ [$T 



$. 

2. Government appropriations (federal, state, 
and local) ($000) $. 

3. Government grants and contracts (federal, 
state, and local, including scholarship aid, 
SEOGs, work-study revenues, research 
funds, education "title" funds, etc.) ($000) $■ 

4. Private gifts, grants, and contracts (include 



unrestricted and restricted) ($000) 

5. Endowment income (include unrestricted 
and restricted) ($000) 

6. Other current fund revenues ($000) 

7. Auxiliary enterprise revenue ($000) 

8. Revenue from independent opera- 
tions ($000); 

9. Cuirent fund revenues (include un- 
restricted and restricted) 

(add items 1 through 8) ($000) 

10. Value of contributed services (even if 
included above) ($000) 

11. Financial support from affiliated organi- 
zations or patron foundations (even if 



$. 

$. 
$. 
$. 



•12. Tuition and fee rate per year for a 
full-time student ($000) 

•Data needed for Cote Statistics. 



$- 



$- 



$ $- 

$ $. 



$- 



$- 



$. 



$- 



$- 



■ " • ' , Fiscal Year Ending: 

Expenditures and Transfers (from statement FY 1976 ' 1977 1978 1979 1980 ]%\ .» 1982 

of revenues and expenditures) Academic year 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 

•13. Instruction ($000) 



14. Research ($000) 

15. Public service ($000) 

16. Academic support ($000) 

17. Student services ($000) 

18. Institutional support ($000) 

19. Operation and maintenance of 



$. 
$- 
$. 
$- 
$. 



•20. Scholarships and fellowships from 

unrestricted funds ($000) $. 

*21. Scholarships and fellowships from 

restricted funds ($000) 5 

•22. Mandatory transfers ($000) j 

•23. Educational & general expenditures 
plus mandatory transfers ($000) (E&G f 
MT) (add items 13 through 22) $. 

24. Utilities included in operation and main- 
tenance of plant (electricity, gas, coal, 
Jieam, water, etc.) (see item 19) ($000) $. 

•25. Average full-time faculty compensation 
(salary and benefits) ($000) 

26. Average exempt staff salaries (adminis- 
trative and institutional services) ($000) $ 

27. Debt service due fdr all funds (within 

the fiscal year listed) ($000) $ 

28. Total books and periodicals expendi- 
tures ($000) $. 

'Daw needed for Core Statistics. 



$. 
$. 
$. 
$. 
$. 



$- 
$- 



$. 
$- 
$- 
$. 
$. 
$- 

$- 



$_ 
$- 
$_ 



J- 
$_ 



t 
$. 
$- 
$- 



$ 


— $ 






■ ;i ":t v '- : . -vV." 









$- 
$. 



Balance Sheet Hems FY 

Academic year 

29. Unrestricted current fund assets ($000) 

30. Student accounts receivable at end of 
fiscal year (not including credit 
balances or advance billings) ($000) 

31. Uncollectible student accounts written 
off in fiscal year ($000) 

32. Unrestricted current fund liabilities ($000) 
'33. Unrestricted current fund balance (should 

equal item 29 minus k 32) ($000) 

'34. Quasi-endowment market value ($000) 

35. endowment (including quasi) market 
value ($000) 

36. Value of marketable land (not in- 
cluded in endowment) ($000) 

Deferred Maintenance 

37. Estimate of deferred physical plant main- 
tenance ($000) 

Personnel 

38. Number of tenured faculty or faculty with 
long-term contracts (greater than 

five years) 

'•39. FTE (full-time equivalent) faculty (fall) 

40. FTE administrative exempt staff 
(excluding auxiliary staff) (fall) 

'Data needed for Core Statistics. 



Fiscal Year Ending: 
1976 1977 1978 1979 
1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 



1980 



1982 



1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 
$_ 



$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 




$- 


$ 


$ 


$ 


.$,,' 


$ 


t 

5- 


$ 


- $ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


t 


$ 


$ 


$ . 


$ • 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


' $. 
















$ 


$ 


$_ 


$ 


... $ ' . 


$ 


$ 


$ 


— $ 


— $ 


$ 


$ 
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Students (from admissions reports) 
(Note: Items 41*49 require information from 

academic year, not fiscal year.) W W- 

4 L ; t <-^:m^. -/Academic year 1976-77 1977-78 
41. inquiries (bona fide, not trom ' 

purchased lists) — — 

*42. Freshmen applications 
*43. Transfer applications 
'44. Acceptances of freshmen and 

transfer applicants ?:'Zr, ; '\ 

45. New students (freshmen and transfers) 

46. Percentage of previous year's eligible 
students who enroll for next class % 

47. Average test scores of entering freshmen _ 

48. Percentage of entering students from 
top 20% of high school class — % 

49 Percentage of entering students from 

top 40% of high school class % 

♦50. FTE students (fall) 

51. Total student headcount (fall) 

Financial Aid (from financial aid office reports) 

52. Amount of BEOGs not included in 
items 20 through 22 ($000) 

53. State student aid not included in 
items 20 through^ ($000) 

54. Federal work-study no/ included in items 
20 through 22 ($000) 

55. Other government student aid not 
included in items 20 through 22 ($000) 

56. All government student aid not 
'if included^ revenues (items 20 through 

22) (add items 52 through 55) ($000) 

Projected Data 

57. Potential/trir-rime student enrollment ' 1981 1982 
decline (% decline from base year 1980 
because of changing demographics) — ^ :~r 

■r : J ;tl tor Core Slaiisiics. 



Fiscal Year Ending: 

1978 1979 1980 
1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 



1981 

1981-32 



1982 , 
1982-83 



.% 



.% 



1983 



1984 



1985 





strengths and weaknesses in an institution's 
revenue strategy. Of greatest concern are'de- 
revenue from gifts 



revenue from tuition. Institutions that be- 
come more heavily dependent on tuition 
revenues are offering students less for their 
money. In this situation the added benefits 
Changes in the proportion of support brought by other sources of revenue may be 
from various sources can be used to find both declining, 



Significance of Statistic 



Calculation Worksheet 

Values needed to fill in the bar graphs 
can be calculated on the following worksheet, 



Fiscal year ending: 1976 1977 1978 1979 



1980 1981 



I. 

J. Grants and contracts (C divided by G): 

K. Private gifts (D divided by G): 

L. Endowment income (E divided by G); 

M. Other revenue (F divided by G): 



A. Tuition and fees {[*) $ 


-$ 




$ 




$ $. 


B. Government appropriations (federal, 












state, and local) (2») $ 


$ 




$ 




$ $. 


C. Government grants and contracts (3*) J 


-$ - 


.$- 


— - J. ' 


_ 


$ $. 


D. Private gifts, grants, and contracts (4'j $ 


•i-r— 




4 

J 


. $. . 


$ i 


E. Endowment income (5») $ 




.$- 


$ 




$ I 


F. Other current fund revenues (6*) $ 




.$- 


$ 


.$ 


$ $. 


G E&G + KfT $ 


-$ 


$. 


J 




$ $. 


* Refers lo corresponding item on worksheet in chapter 3, "User Data." 












Proportions . ,-1976' 

■ | ! \K"''ff» f '"f«i' ''• •"/»•' m"'ii : "i •'" 


1977 




1578 1979 


1980 


1981, 



1982 



1982 



Revenue Proportions • 
for Five Years 
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Instructions: For each year in each calory, 
draw a line indicating the percentage oi total 
revenues. 



Tuition Appropriations Grants and Contracts Private Gifts Endowment Income Other Revenue 

r^WK . " 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



0% 



100%' 



60% 



D% 



0% 



42? 



ikk: 




Major changes in [he expenditure alloca- 
tion strategies of the institution are revealed 
in the following bar graphs, Most of the areas 
listed are functional categories. Thus, de- 



any area indicate changes in institutional 
priority for that function. If the proportion 
spent on instruction has declined, for ex- 
ample, this analysis will'show which areas 
have increased proportionately. 



on 



The values needed lo fill in the bar 
graphs can be calculated on the following 
worksheet. 



$. 

(17*) $- 



A. Instruction 

B. Research 

C. Public service 

D. Academic support 

E. Student services 

F. Institutional support 

G. Operation and maintenance of plant (19') $ 

H. Scholarships and fellowships from 

unrestricted funds (20') $ 

I. Mandatory transfers (22*) $ 

J. Total E&G expenditures (excluding re- 
stricted student aid) (add A through I) $ 

'Relets to corresponding item on worksheet in chapter 3, "User Dam." 



Fiscal year ending: 1976 1977 1978 1979 

(13*) J _ $ 

(M'j $ J _ $ J $. 

(15') $__$- $__$_$. 



1980 



1976 



K. Instruction (A divided by J): 

L Research (B divided by J): 

M. Public service (C divided by J): 

N. Academic support (D divided by J): 

0. Student services (E divided by J); 

P. Institutional support (F divided by J): 

Q- Operation and maintenance of plant 



R. Unrestricted student aid (II divided by J): 
S. Mandatory transfers (I divided by J); 



$. 
I 
S. 
$. 

$. 
$. 



1977 



$. 
$. 
$. 
$. 

$. 



1978 



I 



1979 



t 



- J 



J- 



1980 



1981 



1981 



1982 



1982 
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Expenditure Proportions 
for Five Years 

Instruction 

76 innm una 

100% 



Research • Public Service Academic Support 



Instructions: For each year in each category, 
draw a line indicating the percentage of total 
expenditures. 

Student Services Institutional Support 



76 7778 WW *76 '77 78*79 'Brt 'ai'82 *76 '7? '78 79 '80 '81 '82 *76 '77 '/8 'W '80 'Bl '82 76 77 78 79 '80 .11 '82 



100% 



60% 



« 



20% 



20% 



0% 



4 



30 
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Operallon and Unrestricted 
Maintenance of Plant Student Aid 



Mandatory 
Transfers 



100% 



80% 



40% 



20% 



0% 



76 77 ; 7&m'M0'8ni2 16 7778 '79 ^ 'B| ■« 



60% 



40% 



20% 



0% 



Explanation of Calculations 

All expenditures and mandatory trans- 
fers in the current fund, except restricted 
scholarships and fellowships, are included in 
computing the base. Restricted scholarships 
and fellowships such as SEOGs were ex- 
cluded because of the distortion that may be 
caused when outside agencies proyide student 
aid through the current fund. ; ; 

Interpretations 

Hie bar graphs show how changes in the 
instruction budget may be affected by budget 
changes in other areas. Changes in the In- 
struction Proportion may be caused by addi- 
tional library expenditures or academic sup- 
port, utilities costs as part of plant operation 
and maintenance, increased debt costs as part 
of mandatory transfers, or increased student 
services expenditures. 

Limitations 

The "condition" of the institution is not 
revealed by these graphs. They can show 
only expenditure patterns during the five 

;years.,:' : :; v-^;^ 

Further Analysis 

The budget proportion allotted to spe- 
cific items such as utilities, library acquisi- 
tions, and financial aid administration may be 
analyzed. More detailed items within an area 
represented by one of the bar graphs may 
also be charted. 

Expenditure factors such as salaries or 
contracted services can be analyzed to deter- 
mine if the institution has changed its method 
" i'semces^^ 
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Title III Revenues: 



Awards Hade in Federal Fiscal Year (for Subsequent Academic Year (s)): 



FY 1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1981 



0. Title III awards 
- made to institu- 
tion, by fiscal 
year •; 



i 



(For yrs.) (For ~ yrs . ) (For _ yrs J (For yrs.J (For 7 yrs.) (For _ yrs.) 
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Fiscal Year Ending: 



• \ ; " " (Projected) 

ig,:; FY 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 

3A.; Amount of Title $ $ $ • $ $ ■ j^' 

; : ' III funds repre- ■ " .. : : : /;.■■■ '•'•V,'" T - ""*"^" 

sented in current 

funds revenue for • 
year indicated 

9A. Proportion of -V-'^ v.;'; /;■'■ ?/: 

current funds .; ■ ; ; , . - . . . ; ~ ~; • :,viv-. 4 

revenues from ' 

Title;: III; (line ■■^■ l ^^r^ : ^ 5?^,:.?'' V.V pfV^!?; ^^r^^V- : ^D^^5 

3A divided by jf:^- 1 ;:--' - . :: - r .V-'.'"- ; .--v;;. ; j 

Inline 9, page 9) ;." : '-"fv" J-" v - : V'" ^. 



TITLE III 
Revenue Proportions 
for Five Years * 



'76 '77 '78 '79 'W '81 '82 



100% 



80% 



20% 



on 



Title III funds should also be included in the prior total revenue from grants and contracts? 
Proportions for graph come from line 9A, p. 9A. 
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Fiticui /ear |iiiUing: 



1977 



Title III Funds Expenditures 

(in terms of nature of expenditure) 

NOTE; Please report in this section 
how Title III revenues reported 
in prior Section II were expended. 



1978 1979 1980 
(Actuals) 



1. Instruction 

2* Research 

3. Public Service 

4. Academic Support 

5. Amount in line A for 
libraries, etc. (see HEGIS 
instructions for line A) 

6. Student Services 

7. Institutional Support 

B. Operation and maintenance 
of plant 

J, 10. Scholarships and 
• fellowships 

II; Mandatory transfers 



12. Total, Title III funds 

represented in total 
; cdueat ional and e^rai 

expenditures and 

Mandatory truusUtrs 

(Totals, lines 1 -A and 6-11 abd 





$ 


§ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


_ $ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


- $ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


. $ 


$ 


$ 


§ 


._ $ .,. 




$ 








$ 


















$ 









Category: Changes Id 
Allocation of Title HI Funds to Expenditure Categories 

Selected Statistics Title III 
Expenditure Bar Graphs 

Calculation Worksheet 

The values needed to fill i„ the bar graphs can 
be calculated on the following worksheet, with 
entries for lteas A through J drawn fro* page 10A. 
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Title HI Expenditures, yw endm| . 



1976 



Instruction 

Research 

Public service 

Academic support 

Student services 

Institutional support 

Operation and maintenance of plant 

Scholarships and fellowships from 
unrestricted hinds 

I... Mandatory transfers 

J. Total Title III expenditures 



A 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F 

G. 

H. 



8- 
8. 
8- 
$. 

s. 
s. 
8- 



$. 
8. 
8- 
s. 
$. 
8_ 
s, 

8- 

8- 



1977 



8. 
8- 
8- 
I. 
8- 
$. 
$- 



8. 



I. 
J. 



1978 



8- 
$- 
8. 
S- 
8- 
8- 
8- 



1979 



$- 
8- 
8. 
8- 
8- 
8- 
8- 

8- 
8- 



1980 



$- 
8- 
8. 
8- 
8. 
8- 

8- 
8- 



1981 



8. 
8- 
8- 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 



1982 



^Refers to corresponding 1 tea on worksheet in chapter 3, "User Data." 

K. Instruction (A above divided by 1976 1977 1978 1979 

A. p. 59) j ■ 

L. Research (B above divided by B. ~" 

P. 59): ' , ' _ 

M. Public service (C above divided 

t>y C, p. 59) t 

N. Academic support (D above divided 

by D, p . 59) : ■ 

0. Student services (E above divided * 

by K, p. 59): 

P. Institutional support (P above 

divided by F # p. 59) : ___ ____ 

Q. Operation and maintenance of 

plant (C above divided by 

• ': C, p. 59): ; _ ". .. 

K. Unrestricted student aid 

(H above divided by C, p. 59). 

S. Mandatory transfers (I above 

divided by I, p. 59)1 



1980 



1981 



1982 
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Title III expenditure 
proportions for five years 



Instructions; For each year in each 
category, draw a line indicating the 
percentage of Title III expenditures 
for the total expenditures in that 
category. 
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20% 



0% 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



Operation and Unrestricted Mandatory 
Maintenance of Plant Student Aid . Transfers 

76 77 78 79 '80 '81 '82 ; 76^7778 '79 '6U 81 "82 16 77 '78 '79 80 81 82 
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Invitational Letter to Presidents, and Attachments 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 




WASHINGTON, D,C. 20202 



(Date) 

Dr. John Doe, President 
Presidential Suite University 
3 School Lane 

Cornerstone Memorial Building 
Title III, Maine 00010 

Dear President Doe: 

The Department of Education, through the Assistant Secretary for Manage- 
ment and the Office of Planning and Evaluation Service, initiated a prelim- 
inary program review of the Institutional Assistance Program during the 1980-81 
academic year. That inquiry, completed last September, suggested that an 
examination of the impacts of developmental activities serving in a significant 
way the essential purposes of the enabling legislation (HEA Title III) would 
be readily feasible, and instructive for both program management and institu- 
tional participants toward program improvement. 

The purpose of this letter is to invite your participation, as one of 50 
selected institutions currently receiving Institutional Assistance Program 
(HEA Title III) grant support, in this series of case studies of effective 
developmental activity. 

Research Triangle Institute in North Carolina (RTI) , with the assistance 
of the Center for Systems and Program Development (CSPD) of Washington, D.C., 
has been contracted to conduct the case studies. Teams of three senior special- 
ists (one each in fiscal affairs, institutional development, and education 
program evaluation) will conduct the case studies with particular attention to 
the short- and long-term implications of HEA Title III and other soft monies 
for the attainment of fiscal viability. 

The case studies will serve two major purposes: (1) to provide general- 
izable information for the Department of Education on factors and strategies 
that have proven to be effective in institutional development ; and (2) to 
serve as a basis for a special report of selected outstanding practices, as a 
guide to other institutions confronted with similar challenges. 

The case studies will involve a series of interviews, over a two-day 
period on your campus this coming summer or fall, with you and other key 
institutional representatives. Heaviest time demands (two or three hours) in 
that period would be made on the chief fiscal officer, the chief academic 
officer, the planning director, the Activity directors and their staff for the 
t * iree se ^ (ited developmental activities to be studied in depth, and you or 
your representative as chief administrative officer. Tb^e case studies will 
attempt to characterize the selected developmental activities in the three 
domains represented by the specialists (fiscal development, management and 
administration, and educational or special student services programs) , as they 
relate to institutional development. 
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In addition to scheduled interviews, the study team will also be interested 
in any internal studies, relevant documents and reports, and other materials 
that would aid in understanding the context of the selected activities. The 
site visitors would hope to schedule a special review session with you and 
others you may designate at the end of the two-day period. 

For the formal project report to the Department of Education, the focus 
will be on practices that meet the legislative objectives of HEA Title III, 
and the general factors involved in this success. No information will be 
associated, in this formal project report, with any particular institution. 
Statistical data will be drawn primarily from data of record already on fil6 
at the Department of Education. For the special report of exemplary practices, 
we would, however, like to identify institutions and potential contact persons. 
Drafts of any activity reports nominated for inclusion in this report will be 
submitted to you for review, modification, and approval prior to delivery to 
the Department of Education . 

There are two enclosures. The first is a brief statement of study objectives 
procedures, and reports. The second attachment is a set of definitions and 
procedures for you and/or your key representatives to use in nominating from 
six to ten developmental activities at your institution, begun within the last 
five years, that you feel have had special significance for your institution. 
These activities nominated by you would serve as a pool from which to draw a 
sample of three or more activities to be reviewed in depth during the site 
visits. The form may be completed and returned to RTI, or used as a basis for 
telephone discussion and mutual selection. 

In a few days, the project director at RTI will telephone you to answer 
any questions, to determine your willingness to participate, and to decide 
tentatively with you on the activities for prime focus. He would also like 
then to obtain the name of the contact person on your campus who could serve 
as your representative for making operational arrangements and specific plans 
for the campus visit. 

We believe the focus of the study — documenting outstanding accomplishments 
in institutional development and how they came about — is a positive and proper 
one. The particular utility the inquiry may have for you in identifying 
factors associated with successful operation, as well as for the Department of 
Education in explicating those factors, will be substantial. We hope that you 
will share in this joint search to document the means employed in enhancing 
institutional development. 

Sincerely, 

Margaret J. Seagears 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Institutional Support and Inter- 
national Education Programs 

Enclosures 
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Impact Study of Significant Developmental. Activities 



at Institutions Participating in the 



Institutional Assistance Program (HEA Title III) 



Brief Description 



Research Triangle Institute, Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 June 1982 
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Impact Study of Significant Developmen tal Activities 
at Institutions Participating 
in the Institutional Assistance Program 
(HEA Title III) 

Brief Description 

Origin of and Authority for the Study 

In October 1980, the U.S. Department of Education contracted with the 
Research Triangle Institute to conduct an evaluability assessment of the • 
Institutional Assistance Program (formerly the Strengthening Developxnglnsti 
tutions Program) created by Title III of the Higher Educatxon Act of 1965 
That assessment was completed in September of 1981, with the recommendatxon 
that a second phase evaluation be focused on dev^ental activities or 
strategies that have been found to serve in a signxfxcant manner the "sentxal 
purposes of the enabling legislation. That recommendatxon was /«epted, under 
?he reasoning that explication of successful practxces should help xnstv 
tutional and program management improve the impact of thxs sxgnxfxcant xnstx 
tutional support program. The impact evaluation^escrxbed brxefly herein was 
accordingly contracted to the Research Triangle Instxtute xn September, 1981. 

The authority for the impact evaluation is the General Education Provisions 
Act of tg^ C^ uTsTc. 1126c)! which requires that the Department of Educatxon 
identify reasonable objectives for its programs. 

Rationale for the Impact Study 

The general purpose of the enabling legislation, as defined by the Higher 
Education Act of 1980 and current regulations, may be stated as: the xmprove- 
ment of fiscal viability and self-sufficiency of xnstxtutxons servxng low 
income students through improvement in fiscal management and support, xn 
numoers of low 'income ftud^ts served, and in quality and W™*^™** ** 
academic or special support programs. The impact study hxghlxghts develop 
mental activities supported by (or similar to those supported *y) Title III , 
which have, in the experience of the involved institutions, served those 
institutions and Congressional intent in a satisfactory to exemplary manner 
Thus the focus of the impact study is not so much on what has or has not been 
Sieved by ^e TiSe HI program in general, but on factors involved - 
ful^evelopmental program, by institute 



successj 



This strategy ^5^^- '^o^^ - ccess » should be maximally bene 
f^cial to Tftle IU program management in the application/ review process and 
in providing appropriate and meaningful technical assxstance. / 

Study Procedures and Acti vities 

Particioatine Institutions: Institutions asked to participate will 
Participating public and 30 private institutions currently 

represent random samples ot puoixc ana j« f* .... *««#iino 

desiaaated (1981-82) as prime grantees that have recexved Txtle III fading 
Conifnuously since 1976-77 with average annual awards over that period of 
$200,000 or more. 
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Research Strategies : Activities selected for intensive study will be 
explored on site utilizing intensive case study methods, through interviews 
with key administrative officers and activity planners , managers, and staff, 
through study of available activity documentation, and through examination of 
institutional evidences of effectiveness. Maximal use will be made of data of 
record already on file in the Department of Education— notably, institutional 
data selected from the Higher Education General Information Surveys over the 
period 1976-present and from files in the Division of Institutional Development. 

Developmental Activities and Their Selection : A developmental activity 
is defined as any activity generally eligible for support under Title III, 
however supported , that: is directed toward improving the fiscal viability or 
self-sufficiency of the institution; has a designated individual (or committee) 
responsible for its conduct; is described by a formal plan prescribing purpose, 
strategies, and start-end dates and schedule; has a discrete budget for its 
conduct; and for which routine records of progress and/or impact are maintained. 

Institutions iu the impact study sample will be asked to nominate six to 
ten such activities initiated in the period 1976-77 to the present, with a 
minimum of two activities in each of the following general areas: fiscal 
development and resource management; institutional administration, organization, 
and management (other than fiscal); and educational program and support services. 
A representative mix of nominated activities, consisting of at least three 
activities per institution, will be selected by the contractor for intensive 
case study. 

Case Study Procedures : Teams of three specialists— representing the 
areas of fiscal affairs, institutional management, and education programs and 
services— will spend two days on each designated campus, for the purpose of 
developing a general understanding about the institutional context and devel- 
opmental priorities , and exploring a minimum of three selected developmental 
activities in depth with those responsible for their execution. Visits will 
be preceded by study of activity descriptions in the most recent Title III 
application or operational plan, review of data of record on revenue and 
expenditures from the HEGIS surveys, and study of key documents to be provided 
by the institution— e.g. , the current catalog, any formal long-range plan, any 
available relevant institutional studies appropriate for sharing, etc. 

Reports to be Produced : Two basic reports from the case study activity 
will be developed for delivery to the Department of Education. A first report 
will consist of vignettes describing selected exemplary practices considered 
particularly instructive, worthy of emulation, and transferable to other 
institutional settings. First drafts of e*ch of these vignettes will be 
provided to the sponsoring institution for review, augmentation, and approval 
prior to delivery to the Department of Education. The final volume will be 
produced in a manner suitable for wide distribution among current and prospective 
Title III institutions. 

The second report, to be drawn as a synthesis from the general experience 
and findings from the individual case studies, will be an examination of the 
general strategies that work, the factors that appear to be associated with 
their success, and the procedural and policy implications for program and 
institutional management. In this report, no specific institution will be 
associated with a particular practice or finding. 



Brief Description of the Contracting Firms 

The Research Triangle Institute is a private, not-for-profit contract 
research organization located in North Carolina's Research Triangle Park. 
Created in 1958, it has operated as a separately-governed affiliate of the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill , Duke University, and North Carolina 
State University. RTI conducts research programs under contract for a variety 
of Federal, State, and private sector sponsors, in four areas: Chemistry and 
Life Sciences; Energy, Engineering, and Environmental Sciences; the Statistical 
Sciences; and the Social Sciences. The current activity is the responsibility 
of the Center for Educational Research and Evaluation (CERE) in RTI' s Social 
Science group. Recent contracts relevant to the current inquiry include a 
national evaluation of the Talent Search and Upward Bound programs; a process 
evaluation of remedial programs in the University of North Carolina's constituent 
institutions; a study of the Veterans' Cost-of-Instruction Program; and (for 
the Association of Governing Boards) a study of factors associated with effec- 
tively-functioning governing boards of colleges and universities. 

The Center for Systems and Program Development, Inc (CSPD) is a Washington- 
based minority-owned small business corporation incorporated in the State of 
Maryland in 1975, offering research, technical, informational, and management 
support services to government and private industry. Focusing on the social 
sciences and related technology, CSPD provides services in five areas: research, 
information transfer, analysis and evaluation, training and technical assistance, 
and management and technical , apport. 



Additional Information May Be Obtained From: 



RTI Project Director 

Dr. Junius A. Davis 
Research Triangle Institute 
P.O. Box 12194 

Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 
Phone: 919-541-6309 



Project Coordinator for CSPD 

Dr. William Ellis 

Center for Systems and Program 

Development, Inc. 
1522 K Street, N.W. , Suite 740 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
Phone: 202-289-5600 



Technical Monitor for the Department of Education 
Dr. Sal Corrallo 

Office of Planning and Evaluation Service 

Room 4122 FOB- 6 

U.S. Department of Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Phone: 202-245-7884 
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[Worksheet for Nomination of Significant Developmental Activities 



(Name of Institution) (Name of Individual Coordinating 

and Submitting Nominations) 



(Title) 



(Date) 

This worksheet is for use in identifying developmental activities that are 
believed to have contributed significantly to the development and fiscal 
viability of your institution. 

Developmental activities nominated should meet the following specifications, 
in addition to having served (or currently serving) their special develop- 
mental functions in a manner considered satisfactory or of special signif- 
icance: 

1. the activity is essentially developmental in nature—that is, its purpose 
is to improve the fiscal viability and self-sufficiency of the institution 
by direct or indirect means, such as increasing resources, improving 
efficiency of operation, improving quality of educational program or 
support services (particularly for students from low income backgrounds); 

2. the activity is described by a formal plan prescribing purpose, general 
nature of strategies, expected outcomes or changes, time lines for accom- 
plishment, etc.; 

3. the activity is assigned a discrete budget for its conduct; 

4. the activity involves one or more faculty or staff, with a single individual 
(or committee) designated as responsible for its management and conduct; 

5. records of progress — in terms of milestones, accomplishments, outputs, 
impact measures, or consequences — are maintained; 

6. the activity has operated within the last six years although it may have 
been initiated before that; 

7. the activity is not restricted to funded "Title III Activities". 

A minimum of two developmental activities should be nominated in each of the 
following three areas: fiscal development and resource management; institu- 
tional administration, organization, and management (other than fiscal); and 
education program and support services. The nominations, with the brief 
descriptive information noted, may be provided by telephone, letter, or nota- 
tions on this worksheet, to the RTI project director named below. A postpaid 
envelope is enclosed for your convenience. In order to begin the case study 
process, it is important that we receive your nominations within 10 days after 
the date of the cover letter written to the institution's president. 

Dr. J. A. Davis, Title III Study Project Director 
Research Triangle Institute 
P.O. Box 12194 

Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 



SDIP Phase II 
Form: 6-82 

Phone: (919)541-6309 ' 1 Vomml 
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Area A; Fiscal Development and Kesource Management (e.g. , strengthening 
fund-raising capacity, improving cost effectiveness or efficiency, improving 
fiscal management , etc . ) 



1. Name of activity: - _ •■■ ; ' - • ' • ' ■ ■ ■ 

2. Period of operation: ■ ■ ■ ■ : ' _ ■ ; ' _ ; ■'■ • ' 

3. Source(s) of support: . ■' ; - .. . ] ' " '•' ''• ' ■ ■ ■ ' - - : " 

4. Brief description of focus, strategies employed, and/or impact: 



1. Name of activity: . . 

2. Period of operation: - ____ ■ 

3 . Source (s) of support: \ ■ ■ . ■ . ; , - ■ \ 

4. Brief description of focus, strategies employed, and/or impact: 



1. Name of activity: 

2. Period of operation 
3 • Source (s ) of support : 



4. Brief description of focus, strategies employed, and/ or impact: 



1 • Name of activity: i ' 

2. Period of operation: • ■ -■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ : " - ' . ■ _ : - 

3. Source(s) of support: ■ ; •- ; ' • . _ ■ : - ■ _ . ; ; - 

4. Brief description of focus, strategies employed , and/or impact: 



Nom-2 , 443 
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Area B: Institutional Administration, Organization, and Management (Other 
than Fiscal) (e.g., long-range planning; management information systems; 
planning, management, and evaluation; faculty or staff development; self- 
study; general program management and control, etc.) 

1. Name of activity: . 

2. Period of operation: - m 

3. Source (s) of support: 

4. Brief description of focus, strategies employed, and/or impact: 



1. Name of activity: 

2. Period of operation: 

3. Source (s) of support: 

4. Brief description of focus, strategies employed, and/or impact: 



1. Name of activity: _ 

2. Period of operation: ■ 

3. Source(s) of support: 

4. Brief description of focus, strategies employed, and/or impact: 



1. Name of activity: 

2. Period of operation: 

3. Source (s) of support: . . . _, 

4. Brief description of focus, strategies employed, and/or impact: 
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Area C: Education Programs and Support Services (e.g., basic skills program, 
curricular innovation, instructional methods and technology, academic program 
development, counseling and guidance program, other student services, voca- 
tional and technical training program, etc.) 



1. Name of activity: 

2. Period of operation: m 

3. Source (a) of support: 

4. Brief description of focus, strategies employed, and/or impact: 



1. Name of activity: 

2. Period of operation: ; 

3. Source(s) of support: 

4. Brief description of focus, strategies employed, and/or impact: 



1. Name of activity: __ 

2. Period of operation: ' 

3. Source (s) of support: 

4. Brief description of focus, strategies employed, and/or impact: 



1. Name of activity: 

2. Period of operation: . __ 

3. SourceCs) of support: 

4. Brief description of focus, strategies employed, and/or impact: 



Nom-4 
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Appendix D-3 
Fiscal Information Questionnaire 
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RESEARCH TRIANGLE INSTITUTE 

POST OFFICE BOX 12194 

R E 3 E A K C H TRIANGLE PARK. NORTH CAROLINA 27709 



CENTER fOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

Dr. John Doe, President 
Presidential Suite University 
3 School Lane 

Cornerstone Memorial Building 
Title III, Maine 00010 



Dear President Doe; 

It was a pleasure to talk with you recently and to discuss the Phase II 
SDIP activity evaluation which we are undertaking for the Department of Edu- 
cation. We are most pleased that your institution will participate in this 
important research effort. As noted in our conversation, either Roderick 
Ironside, Lucia Ward, or I will be in touch with you and/or your designees 
concerning details and arrangements for the activity case studies. 

The forthcoming visit has as one prime focus ascertaining the impact of 
Title III and other "soft" funds and activities on the fiscal status and 
future fiscal viability of the institution. 

Certain fiscal data of record in the files of the Department of Education 
(e.g., from Title III program records, and from the annual Higher Education 
General Information Surveys—HEGIS) are most relevant to the purposes of the 
site visit. Many of these data for your institution have been extracted by 
our project staff from HEGIS or other Department of Eduation files, and will 
be provided to the site visitors for review with appropriate members of your 
staff during the forthcoming visit. This information (covering the fiscal 
years ending 1977-80) will provide a common basis for the fiscal specialist's 
discussions with the chief administrative officer, the chief fiscal officer, 
the Title III coordinator, and others. 

However, some additional information that would be most useful to both 
parties is not readily or reliably available as yet in the ED records. This 
information, also identified on the attachment, is of three general kinds: 

(1) Fiscal data for the fiscal year ending 1981 reported in the most 
recent HEGIS. These data may be easily assembled and entered on the 
form by recourse to institutional copies of the HEGIS submission in 
fall 1981. 

(2) Certain data of institutional record potentially available from 
admissions and student financial aid officers. 

(3) Particular information on the year-by-year allocation of Title III 
grant funds to reported institutional revenue, and the portions 
assigned or utilized those years to the various standard expenditure 
categories. This is the information requested in Sections E and F 
of the attached questionnaire. 
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Dr. John Doe 
June 25, 1982 
Page Two 

It will facilitate efficiency during the visit, and certainly augment its 
value for the institution and for the advisory discussion we would hope to 
schedule with you at the end of the visit, if the requested data can be pre- 
assembled by your fiscal affairs officer or under his or her direction, to be 
ready for review and discussion with you and them when the site visitors 
arrive. The enclosed questionnaire outlines the additional data needed that 
we should like to examine with you at that time along with the data that we 
will have preassembled for earlier years. 

The data elements in the questionnaire are drawn from or modeled after a 
recent and widely used self-analysis workbook published by the National Asso- 
ciation of College and University Business Officers (NACUBO). A copy of this 
workbook, providing necessary definitions and illustrating and defining the 
indices that can be derived, can be provided at your request. 

While most of the data requested are similar to information routinely 
provided to the Department of Education, the case study groundrules require 
that RTI observe any protective requirements governing the original files of 
these kinds of data. No analyses of or conclusions from these data identifying 
a particular institution will be releasee jy RTI or its consultants to the 
Department of Education or any other source without prior review and approval 
by the institution's chief administrative officer. It should also be noted 
that in our reports the focus will not be on evaluating any single institution 
in these terms, but on determining and better understanding the relationships 
between Title III and other external investments by institutions of higher 
education in general and their impact on the fiscal viability of the insti- 
tutions. 

If you or your colleagues have any questions about the purposes, definition 
use, or provision of the designated data of interest in the Fiscal Questionnaire 
please call me at your early convenience (919-541-6309). As indicated above, 
it is important to the progress of the onsite analysis that data be entered 
onto the form prior to the date of the visit if possible. 

We look forward to the opportunity of discussing these data with you, and 
to your insights as to what constitutes effective developmental activity. 
Thank you for your interest and assistance. 

Sincerely, 



J. A. Davis 

Senior Scientist and 

SDIP Project Director 



Enclosures: Fiscal Questionnaire 



Institution: 



Name of person responsible for 
provision of data: 

Date completed: 



OMB Number 3086-0468 
Approval Expires 1/1/83 



FISCAL INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Authority for and Conditions of Data Collection 

Information is requested on this form under the authority of the General 
Education Provisions Act of 1974 (20 USC, 1226C), as a part of a contracted 
study to determine the impact of developmental activities funded under Title III 
HEA. Provision of the requested data is voluntary, and declining to respond 
to certain questions will be respected without prejudice or penalty. No 
institution will be associated by name with any particular datum oa that 
- ^stitution in the final synthesis report to the Government, without the 
express prior written consent of the chief administrative officer of the 
institution. 

Purpose and Content of this Form 

A central aspect of the current case studies of the impact of develop- 
mental activities on colleges and universities will be an examination of 
trends in revenue, expenditures, and other fiscal or fiscally relevant indices 
over the last five years. Many of these indices have been selected from the 
Financial Self-Assessment Workbook prepared by the National Association of 
College and University Business Officers (NACUBO). 

The contractor for this study, the Research Triangle Institute (RTI), has 
assembled most of the data required from records at the U.S. Department of 
Education covering the academic years from 1976-77 through 1979-80 (repre- 
senting Fiscal Years ending 1977, 78, 79, 80). Some displays of these data 
for your institution will be provided to the chief administrative and fiscal 
officers at the time of the site visits, and used as a basis for the discus- 
sions then along with the data asked for in this instrument. 

Completion of this Qu est ionnaire 

The completed questionnaire should be held by the chief administrative 
officer or the chief fiscal officer, for direct use in the visit (with the 
fiscal specialist), unless the completed form can be returned by mail at least 
two weeks prior to the site-visit date established for your institution. The 
mail address for return of the questionnaire is: Research Triangle Institute 
(Attn.: Dr. J. A. Davis), P.O. Box 12194, Research Triangle Park, N.C. 27709 
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Fiscal Information Questionnaire 



Specific Procedures for Parts I and II 

Part I involves data of record your institution reported, for Fiscal Year 
ending 1981 , in the most recent Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS) (Part A and B of NCES Form 2300-4, "Financial Statistics of Institutions 
of Higher Education for Fiscal Year ending 1981"), but which have not yet been 
assembled by the National Center for Education Statistics and become available 
to other Federal sources . 

Part I may be completed by entering the requested information from insti- 
tutional file copies of the FY 1981 HEGIS report, or by inserting a xerox copy 
of the relevant pages from your copies of the HEGIS forms. 

Part I involves data in the following areas: 

A. Current funds revenues , fiscal year ending .1981 

B. Expenditures and transfers, fiscal year ending 1981 

C. Endowment value, fiscal year ending 1981 

D. Number of fulltime faculty and FTE students, fall 1981 

Part II consists of data that are probably routinely available from 
various campus sources. This involves: 

A. Tuition and fee rates, academic years 1976-77 through 1980-81 

B. (Selected) balance sheet items, fiscal year ending 1981 

C. Numbers of applications, acceptances, and admissions of new students, 
academic years 1976-77 through 1980-81 

D. State and Federal financial aid, academic years 1976-77 through 
1980-81 

E. Title III revenues, fiscal years ending 1977 through 1981 

F. Title III expenditures, fiscal years ending 1977 through 1981 

Information in categories A and B of Part II should be routinely available 
in your fiscal affairs office. Information in Categories C and D of Part II 
may be most readily available in, respectively, your admissions and student 
financial aid offices or their annual reports. All of the foregoing categories 
of 1 information may already be assembled if your fiscal affairs office has 
followed the self-study activity outlined in the NACUBO Financial Self-Assessment 
Workbook , which provides definitions and illustrates uses that can be made of 
these data; an information copy of this workbook can be provided upon request 
to the RTI project director. 

The last two information categories in Part II (E and F) will involve 
annual revenue and expenditures records on Title III (Higher Education Act) 
grant funds your institution has received from 1976-77 to the present. 



We request that the fiscal information be assembled prior to the forth- 
coming site visit, for mutual examination and discussion at that time. 
Questions or problems may be addressed to the Title III Study Project 
Director at RTI, Dr. J. A. Davis, who may be contacted at (919)541-6309. 
i Any data items not readily available or considered sensitive may, of 
course, be omitted. 
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Part I; Data from 1980-81 HEGIS Forms 



A. Revenues for FY ending 1981 from Statement of Revenues and Expenditures, 

as reported by the institution in the most recent Higher Education General 
Information Survey, "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education for Fiscal Year Ending 1981" (NCES Form 2300-4, Part A). 



Source 


Line 
No . 


Revenue , 
FY Ending 1981 


TUITION AND FEES 


i 


$ 


GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


2 




FEDERAL TOTAL : 


through state 
channels—*. $ 






STATE 


3 




LOCAL 


4 




GOVERNMENT GRANTS & CONTRACTS 


5 


• 


FEDERAL 


Unrestricted 


Restricted 


6 




STATE 


Unrestricted 


7 




Restricted 


8 




LOCAL 


Unrestricted 


9 




Restricted 


10 




PRIVATE GIFTS, 
GRANTS AND 
CONTRACTS 


Unrestricted 


11 




Restricted 


12 




ENDOWMENT 
INCOME 


Unrestricted 


13 




Restricted 


14 




SALES AND SERVICES OF 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


75 




SALES AND SERVICES OF 
AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES 


16 




SALES AND SERVICES OF 
HOSPITALS 


17 




OTHER SOURCES 


18 




INDEPENDENT OPERATIONS 


19 




TOTAL CURRENT FUNDS 
REVENUES (sum of lines 
1 through 19) 


20 


$ 



3 




Expenditures and transfers for FY ending 1981 from Statement of Revenues 
and Expenditures, as reported by the institution in the most recent Higher 
Education General Information Survey, "Financial Statistics of Institutions 
of Higher Education, Fiscal Year Ending 1981" (NCES Form 2300-4, Part B) . 



EDiuUVTIOBAL AND 




Line 
No. 


expenditures , 

Tx .ading 


GENERAL 


1 




INSTRUCTION 


RESEARCH 


2 




PUBLIC SERVICE 


3 




ACADEMIC SUPPORT ; ^ 


4 














includes 
libraries of 


5 


$ 






STUDENT SERVICES 


6 




INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 


7 




OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF PLANT 


8 




SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


9 




AWARDS FROM UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 


AWARDS FROM RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 


10 




EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 
MANDATORY TRANSFERS 


11 




TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 
EXPENDITURES AND MANDATORY 
TRANSFERS (sum of Lines 1 
through 4, and lines 6 

^.'.yufitfi ID 


12 




AUXILIARY ENTE] 
Includes man- 
datory trans- 
fers of ■» 


UPRISES ^ 


14 




13 


$ 






HOSPITALS 




16 




Includes man- 
datory trans- 
fers of 3» 


15 


$ 






INDEPENDENT 
OPERATIONS 




18 




Intrudes man- 
datory trans- 
fers of ?• . 


17 








TOTAL CURRENT FUNDS 
^^ITURES AND MANDATORY 
TRANSFERS (sum of lines 12, 
14, 16 ; and 18) 


19 


$ 



Endowment Value 

1. Endowment (including quasi) 
market value at end of fiscal 
year 1981 (from NCES Form 

2300-4, Part E, Item 2(2) ($000) $ 



Number of Fulltime Faculty and FTE Students, Fall 1981 
From the fall 198i IEGIS report data ples^c piov*ie: . 

Number, Fall 1981 

1. Number of full-time faculty in fall 1981 
(from NCES Form 2300-3, Part 1, Sections A 
and B) 

2. FTE students (fall) as reported on 
1981 HEGIS (NCES Form 2300-2.3) 



5 
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Part II: Data of Record 

A. Tuition and fee rate per year for a full-time undergraduate student 



From regular charges then in effect, please provide the standard tuition 
and fee rate per year, as the institution calculates it, for a full-time 
undergraduate student for the academic years shown. 

Academic Year 
1976- 77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

1. Tuition and fee rate per 
year for a full-time 

in-state student ($000) $ $ $ $ $ 

2. Tuition and fee rate 
per year for a full-time 
out-of-state student 

($000) $ $ $ $ $ 

B. Balance Sheet Items 

For the fiscal years indicated, provide: 



Category 1977 

1. Unrestricted current 

fund assets ($000) $ 

2. Student accounts 
receivable at end of 
fiscal year (not 
including credit 
balances or advance 
billings) ($000) $ 

3 . Uncollectable student 
accounts written off 

in fiscal year ($000) $ 

4. Unrestricted current 

fund liabilities ($000) $ 

5. Unrestricted current - 
fund balance (should 

equal item B.l minus 

item B.4) ($000) $ 

6. Estimate of 
qua s i-endowment 

market value ($000) $ 



Fiscal Year Ending 
1978 1979 1980 1981 

$ $ . $ $ 



$ $ __ $ $ 

$ $ $ $ 

$ $ $ $ 

$ . $ $ . $ 

$ $ . $ . $ 



?• Numbers of Applications, Acceptances, and Admissions of New Students , 
Please provide, if possible, from records maintained by the Admissions 
Office, the numbers of applicants or students in the categories shown. 

Numbers, Academic Year 
Category 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

1. Inquiries (bona fide, 

not from purchased lists) 

' 2. Freshmen applications 

3. Transfer applications 

4. Acceptances of freshmen 

and transfer applicants 

5. New students (freshmen 
and transfers) 
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State and Federal Financial Aid (from financial aid office reports) 



Amounts, Academic Year 
Category 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 

1. Amount of BEOGs not 
included in items 9 
through 11, Category I-B 

of this report ($000) $ $ $ $ $ 

2. State student aid not 
included in items 9 
through 11, Category I-B 

of this report ($000) $ $ $ $ $ 

3. Federal work- study not 
included in items 9 
through 11, Category I-B 

of this report ($000) $ $ $ $ $ 

4. Other government student 
aid not included in items 
9 through 11, Category I-B 

of this report ($000) $ $ $ $ $ 

5. All government student 
aid not included in 
revenues (add items D.l 
through D.4 above ) 

($000) $ $ $ $ $ 

Title III Revenues 

Fiscal Year Ending 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
(Academic year 1976-77 1977-7S 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 ) 

(Projected) 

1. Title III 

awards made to 
institution, by 
fiscal year 
(from Dept. of 

Ed. records) ■ 



Amount of 
Title III 
funds repre- 
sented in 

current funds (Projected) 
revenue for 

year indicated $ $ $ $ $ $ 



Appendix D-4 

Essential Questions Included on the Several 
Site Visitor Reporting Forms 

A. Narrative Report on Individual Activity 

B. Fiscal Specialist's Summary Report 

C. Management Specialist's Summary Report 

D. Program Specialist's Summary Report 
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Summary of Content of Narrative Report on Individual Activity 



1. Origin . What was the origin of the developmental activity? What 
needs or other dynamics prompted the decision to proceed and the 
investments made? How were such needs determined? Who (by position) 
were the prime movers in creating the activity as a solution to an 
identified need? 

2. Objectives . What were the objective s and desired outcomes, from a 
development point of view? What time period was projected for 
accomplishment? 

3. Strategies . What were the essential strategies proposed and then 
actually employed in attaining the objectives? (e.g., "students and 
faculty will serve as recruiters... in order to reverse a trend of 
declining enrollment 11 ). 

4. Inputs . What inputs were (are) involved? (e.g., budget, staff, 
materials, other resources, outside assistance, students, equipment, 
facilities, volunteers) . 

5. Plausibility . How plausible (logical) are the propositions that 
given the objectives and inputs, the employed strategies will yield 
the desired outcomes? Would (could) the strategies and the total 
activity reasonably ameliorate the need/problem that led to setting 
up the activity? 

6 * Monitoring and Evaluation . What methods of monitoring and evaluation 
are used? Have these led to revisions in objectives, strategies, or 
inputs during the life of the activity? What were the revisions? 

7. Context . What factors in the institutional climate and context 
either facilitated or hampered the implementation of the strategies, 
or modified the general operational plan for the activity? 

8. Impact . What are the impacts and the evidences therefor? Are the 
objectives being achieved? Where do they fit into, or what do they 
contribute to, institutional development and/or viability? 

9- Consequences . What are the broader consequences (positive, negative, 
long-term, short-term, minor, major) of this developmental activity 
in terms of institutional development and/or viability? How has the 
institution changed as a result of this activity? 

10. Future prospects . What is the long-term outlook for the activity? 
For the institution as a function of this particular activity? How 
important is this activity, no matter how funded? What is its 
long-term significance? What is involved in continuing the activity, 
and has it been (or will it be) absorbed by the institution? What 
are the future plans? 
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Summary of Content of Fiscal Specialist ' s Summary Report 

1. What is the institution's current fiscal condition , in terms of 
revenue and revenue mix? Resources and resource mix? Expenditures 
and expenditure mix? Current risk position? (This is to be drawn 
primarily from HEGIS data entered onto the Fiscal Worksheet and the 
Fiscal Questionnaire). 

2. What are the trends in fiscal condition ? Is the institution cognizant 
of these trends? What does the institution project for the future? 

Is this projection reasonable? 

3. What internal and external factors appear to affect fiscal condition? 

4. What has been and is the role and weight of external support in 
general? What is it likely to be iu the future? 

5. What additional practices and changes in the fiscal domain are 
needed here or would advance institutional development? 

6. What is the budget formulation process? How are initial budgets 
generated? Who inputs? Reviews? How are final decisions made? 

7. To what extent is fiscal management, as practiced at the insti" 

tut ion, in a proactive vs. reactive mode with regard to development? 

8. What fiscal considerations, if any, prompted the recourse to Title III 
funds or other soft money over the past six years? 

9. What soft money operations are now going on? What is the institution 
contributing? What is the future prospect? 

10. What uses have been made of (and benefits received from) consortium 
membership and activity (Title III consortia or others)? 

11. What is the role of any institutional foundation or of investment 
procedures and receipts in general? To what needs are such realized 
funds addressed? 
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Summary of Content of Management Specialises Summary Report 



1. What is the process by which the institution defines needs ? 
Development goals ? Assigns priorties? Resolves conflicts? Who are 
the controllers of development? 

2. What are the salient features of the institutional climate that 
affect general condition as well as development? How do these 
contextual features affect developmental priorities and practices? 

3. What is the institution's philosophy of development ? Tc what extent 
does it rely on fiscal, management, or programmatic activity? 

4. What programs/units/activities of the institution are expanding , 
what declining , what relatively stable ? How does the institution 
rationalize these changes or stabilities? 

5. What developmental efforts have been tried but abandoned over the 
years? What led to these decisions? 

6. What is the institution's current condition in terms of programs and 
program quality? What is the fit between mission, student markets, 
and program? 

7* What are the trends in condition in these terms? What is improving, 
what declining, and why? What is the institution's recognition of, 
and response to, these trends? What do they project for the future? 

8. What is the history of Title III and similar external support at the 
institution vis-a-vis administration and management? What fiscal 
considerations, if any, prompted these activities? What are the 
trends in the application of this support? What of enduring value 
has the institution gotten from Title III? 

9. What is the general administration's view of the role of external 
support in general , and of Title III in particular? 

10. What additional constructive steps (in this domain) are being con- 
sidered or being planned? What additional steps are needed? 

11. What evidences are there that any prior developmental activities 
supported by ou:side funding in the last five years have resulted in 
programs or activities that are now integrated into the regular 
budget and program? 

12. What negative consequences of any developmental activities in. the 
last five years are apparent, and how did these come about? 

13. What additional constructive developmental steps (in this domain) 
are being considered or being planned? What additional steps are 
needed? 

RTI HEA/Title III Study 
October, 1982 
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Summary of Content of Program Specialist's Summary Report 
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1. What has been the progression in major program development efforts 
over the last five years? The range of such efforts? 

2. Who initiated these efforts? 

3. What is the interrelationship among these efforts, if any? 

4. What does the history of program developmental activity reveal as to 
the impact of historical mission of the institution, developmental 
philosophy, role of various actors (faculty, administration, board), 
organizational structure, and market factors (including Title III 
availability) on the institution's philosophy and practice of devel- 
opment in the program area? 

5. How are program area needs assessed? Who is responsible? Who 
cooperates? 

6. What is the role of the Title III Coordinator? 

7. What does the Title III coordinator perceive to be the internal 
facilitating forces and barriers to development in general and 
program area in particular? 

8. What activities in the last six years were proposed for Title III 
support but not funded? What happened with the proposed activities? 

9. What program development activities have been tried but abandoned or 
revised significantly? 

10. What le ssons have been learned by the operation and impact of the 
program developmental activities? Who has learned these lessons, 
and what does this promise for future developmental effort? 



11. 



What are the prospects for long-term operation of current develop- 
mental activities? What are the critical factors or challenges? 



12. What are the priorities for further program development at this 
time? Who is setting them? 

13. How are budgets set for developmental program activities? What is 
the institution contributing? 

14. What have been the most effective or far-reaching impacts of program 
development? What changes have occurred? How has the institution 
(broadly) benefitted? 

15. What role has Title III intent (as perceived by the institution) 
played in the program development of the institution? What problems 
has it created? How would responsible institutional officials like 
to see the Title III program changed? 
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